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PREFACE 


Since the appearance of the first edition of Reorganizing the High- 
School Curriculum in 1947, there have been many shifts in the Amer- 
ican socioeconomic scene and in the educational world. These 
changes have prompted the author to revise the first edition rather 
completely. 

The basic point of view of the author— that the high-school should 
play a significant role in perpetuating, refining, and reinterpreting 
oiir democratic way of life— has not undergone material change. 
Indeed, tlie demand lor a more dynamic educational program is 
more insistent than in 1947. Threats to our democracy both from 
within and \^’ith<nit and the new and broader concept of world 
leadt'r-'hip wliich is emerging call, more than e\er, for a high-school 
I urogram wliich is dedicated to the development of effective citizen- 
ship. 

In general, educators an* agreed upon the need for some reor- 
g.inr/ation of the high-scliool curricuhiin to promote more effective 
eifizenslnp, but iheie are wide differences of opinion as to the direc- 
tion which such reorganization .should take. Small but powerful 
groujis would it4n\it to tlie education of another day and emphasize 
academie scholarship. Other groups would place stress upon voca- 
tional competence and preparation for the day-to-day demands of 
lift* B{h\'(*en these extremes arc many differing proposals for 
changes. * 

lakt' the earliei volume, the revised edition is designed to afford 
help to students, teachers, administrators, and laymen in the clarifi- 
cation of educational ])urposes and their implications for the curricu- 
lum of the school. It tiies to deal fairly with conflicting ideas but at 
the same time seeks to present a cleie’ point of view' and program. 

Tli(‘ autlior l)ehe\(‘s that the curriculum should be interpreted 
broadly as embracing all of the student activities which the school 
sponsors for the purpose of achieving its objectives. This means that 
there are no sharp divisions between subject matter and jmethod, 
the curriculum an ‘ the exlra-curriculum, education and guidance, 
philosophy and practice. These concepts are integral parts of an 
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< organic unity which has its center in the life and learning of 
student. To separate them does violence to the educative process. In 
the presentation of these various facets, the author tries not to lose 
sight of the larger whole. 

Chapter I sets the stage for curriculum reorganization by pre- 
senting and responding to a series of searching questions concerning 
high-school education today. To some readers, this analysis may ap- 
pear to be too critical. To them the author can only plead that we 
need to face realistically the shortcomings of an educational institu- 
tion which should be playing a vital part in the determination of the 
future of our society. 

Chapters II, III, and IV lay the foundation for curriculum reor- 
ganization which the author considers to be the values or ideals of 
democracy, the nature of the learner and the learning process, and 
the needs, problems, and interests of the adolescent. In this treat- 
ment the author is influenced by the interpretations of democracy of 
the Experimentalist School, led by John Dewey. Needless^to .say, 
the organism ic conception of leaniing fits neatly into this positionj 
and is therefore developed at some length. 

In Chapters V to VIII, inclusive, the author undertakes to exam- 
ine trends in curriculum desigh and to present a clear picture of 
what this design should be. To this end, the confusing claims of the 
subject-centered o-s. the experience-centered approaches are exam- 
ined critically and an attempt is made to reconcile them. The con- 
flicting interpretations of general and special-interest education are 
also presented and evaluated. And finally, an analysis is made of 
some of the procedures which have been used to develop new cur- 
riculum designs. 

Chapters IX to XIII, inclusive, are devoted to an examination of 
the newer trends in classroom teaching and learning. Initially,’ the 
implications of democracy, and of the organismic theory of learning 
are developed in terms of an over-all procedure for lekming; ^The 
extensive experimentation over a period of half a century is exam- 
ined and interpreted in the light of the new emphasis upon group 
dynamics and participation. This part of the volume closes with the 
presentation in narrative form of four units of work which were ac- 
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tually carried out in high schools in various parts of the country. 
These illustrations by four master teachers are intended to give 
dramatic proof of the possibility of translating theory into practice. 

One of the most difficult problems of bringing about improvement 
in curricular practices is how to help teachers and administrators 
develop the “know-how” of curriculum development. Consequently, 
Chapters XIV to XVI, inclusive, are devoted to the problem of de- 
veloping resource materials and setting up in-service programs. The 
author has drawn heavily upon current practices and has attempted 
to help the reader to interpret them. The volume concludes with a 
selected list of audio-visual materials keyed to the various chapters. 

This volume is not intended as a compendium of all existing 
theories and practices. In a sense it is neither complete nor compre- 
hensiv^e. It does claim, however, to catch up some of the more signifi- 
cant tii-nds, practices, and movements and to interpret them in the 
light of the ideals of our democratic culture, and in terms of their 
promise for impioving the education of youth. 

It would be impossible tor the author to acknowledge specifically 
his indebtedness to all who have had a part in this undertaking. The 
reader will not fail to note the contributions of scores of the author s 
graduate students. Over a period of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, many of these students have influenced his thinking. Many of 
them now occupy responsibl. positions in the educational field and 
continue to in.spire him to try to make democracy live in the class- 
room. 

The author also expresses his keen appreciation for the help given 
him by his teachers and colleagues over a long period of time. In 
this category particular mention is made of Boyd H. Bode, Max Otto, 
and Vivian T. Thayer. Finally credit is given to the many individuals 
and publishers who have generously granted permission to quote 
from copyrighted materials. 


Hakold Alberty 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION: A CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


One of the chaiacteristics of a democratic socic'ty is change. 
Tn periods ol crisis, such as the one that has existed since the close 
of World War II and is likely to eoi^tinue for a long time, change is 
greatly accelerated. Anothei characteristic of demociacy is that tlic 
people through their organized institutions and rejirescntatives are 
expected to direct change. Making a decision on what road to travel 
is a difficult process and one which cannot be left to whim or ca- 
price' Foitunately oui society accepts the idea that the common man 
thiough the use f)f the metl . »d of intelligence is capable of making 
the ‘T)est” decisions. 

At the present lime our society is c^ nfronted with momentous de- 
cisions as t» the direction which change should take. Our way of 
life is threateiK'd both from without and within. On the world 
scene, the threat of total war is constantly in the foreground. Tech- 
nological development has forever destroyed ^he possibility of na- 
tional isolation. Science tells us plainly that there can be but one 
worlds yet, for as far ahead as can be .een, clashing ideologies arc 
likely to prevent the realization of a united world. Science and tech- 
nology have also provided man with the instruments which may be 
used to destroy himself or to build a better world. Clashing ideolo- 
gies now literally prevent Jiim from utilizing the frLiits of technology 
for promoting hurrtan welfare. The constant threat of destruction 
through total war cannot but color the attitudes and activities of 

- 1 
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The Present Status of High-School Education ' 

people all over the world. And this threat has a profound eflfect upon 
the outlook and security of youth. 

On the national scene which, of course, reflects the world climate, 
we as a people are beset by indecision, conflict, and confusion. We 
want world organization, but we fear inroads upon our national 
sovereignty. We want government to asstpne increased responsibil- 
ity for social welfare, but this desire runs counter to our cherished 
ideals of personal freedom. We want increased control of industry, 
but at the same time we want to protect the “free enterprise” s) .stem. 
We cherish freedom of speech, but we are afraid to give it to those 
who differ with us. We have faith in the method of intelligence as 
a way of solving moral and ethical problems, but we fear that its use 
will make serious inroads upon our religious beliefs. We recognize 
the validity of the American concept of equality, but we continue 
to discriminate against those who differ from us in race, nationality, 
economic and social status, and creed. We want to preserve our 
democracy, but we tend to use undemocratic means to accomplislj 
our desire— means which may in the long run destroy demoeracy 
itself. 

The confusions and conflicts sketchily presented are inevitable in 
a dynamic democratic culture. We are continuously struggling for 
greater clarity. The quality of the decisions we make will influence 
the future of democracy. 

This is the kind of world in which the young people of today 
are growing up. Clearly an educational program which is not based 
squarely upon a realistic interpretation of the problems which beset 
youth in this kind of a world is not capable of playing a major role 
in the preservation and refinement of democracy. It therefore be- 
hooves educators and laymen alike to take a critical look at the high 
school, which society has set up as an important agency for building 
democratic citizenship. 

IS HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION MEETING THE 
.CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES? 

At the outset of a discussion of curriculum reorganization in the 
high school it seems appropriate to examine briefly the present 
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status of high-school education. This will be done through the ask- 
ing and answering of a series of pertinent questions, and the attenipt 
to discover discernible trends. The purpose is to clarify the issues 
and problems facing the high school, rather than to present solu- 
tions. It is hoped that later chapters will offer some concrete assist- 
ance in furthering the desirable trends which are discovered. 

What Progress Have We Made in Providing a High-School 
Education for All American Youth? One of the amazing phenom- 
ena of American life is the faith of the people in education. In no 
other country in the world are so many young people to be found in 
the high schools. Data gathered from various sources show that in 
1890 there was only one high-school student to 312 persons of the 
general population, while by 1926 this ratio had shitted so that for 
each group of 31 persons, one student was to be found in the high 
school. In the decade from 1920 to 1930, the high-school enrollment 
increased about 100 per cent while the elementary enrollment in- 
creased but 10 per cent. Before World War II it was estimated that 
out of a population of nearlv ten million youth, aged fourteen to 
seventeen years, almost se\en million were enrolled in high school. 
During the war, the effect of the rapid increase in the demand for 
workers was felt by the high school. Many youths dropped out of 
school to work, but after the war high-school enrollments resumed 
their upward trend. While accurate statistics are not available, it is 
safe to assume that at the present tim- between 75 and 80 per cent 
of the youth of high-school age are enrolled, and it is altogether 
probable that the percentage will increase significantly during the 
next decade. 

On the surface, this rapid growth in the high-school population 
would appear most gratifying, but vnon closer examination the 
situation is disturbing. All studies of the character of the high-school 
population indicate that it is still a rather highly selected group.^ 

' General Education in the American High School. North-Central Assoda- 
dation of Colleges and Secondaiy Schools. Chicago, Scott, Foresinan ajul 
Company, 1942, In Chapter I, Harold Hand presents an excellent summary *o( 
several studies of tht iiecondarv school population. For those whd wish to 
examine first-hand studies the following rdermces are given: 

George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Educa- 
tion, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, \922. 
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Youth of low mental ability usually do not get into the high school, 
and when they do there is little likelihood that they will continue 
until graduation. One investigator places the chance that a student 
of average or less intellectual ability, as measured by intelligence 
tests, will continue to the st'iiior year as about one in twelve. This 
means that the student who is less able to meet the problems of life 
outside the school either does not get to the high school at all or 
drops out in a short time. It is estimated by the Office of Education 
that only about 60 per cent of those who enter high school actually 
continue until graduation. There are many people, including an 
articulate group of educators, who insist that this is as it should be. 
They claim that the presence of the low-ability student lesults in- 
evitably in a lowering of standards. This group tends to ignore the 
fact that a fundamental reorganization of the curriculum to provide 
for all levels of ability would be a more satisfactory solution of the 
problem from the standpoint ot democratic education. , 

Another selective factor in high-school attendance is the financial 
status ot parents. When we consider the low annual income of large ‘ 
numbers of American famili^, it becomes evident that for many 
young people high-school attendance is simply out of the question. 
Free education is really a myth, for it has been shown that the aver- 
age cost ol high-school attendance is more than $125 per year, con- 
trary to the popular conception that it costs little or nothing to 
attend high school.- This means that there is a serious economic 
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barrier to high-school attendance which prevents youth from the 
less favored groups from receiving the benefits of a high-school 
education. 

In some of the states, equality of educational opportunity is 
denied certain racial and nationalitv gioups This is particularly true 
of Negroes in the Soutli where segregation is the common patlem, 
All too often young people are forced to travel long distances to 
attend poorly eejuipped segregated schools. This accounts loi the 
fact that a much lower percentage of Negro vouth attend high 
school. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the situation is improving. 
Spurred by Supremt CJourl decisions and a gradual shift in altitude 
toward tht* Negro, many school districts are making rajiid strides to 
provide equality of opportunitv In several di.stricts in Maryland, for 
example, high school buildings and ecjiiipment of Negro schools are 
superior to those pro\ided for vouth of white parentage. Probably 
this situation is faiilv typical. One district in Louisiana, known to 
(he author, is spending one-half of a twenty-inillion-dollar bond 
issue to improve Ni'gro schools. Perhajis es'en greater progress has 
been mad(' in pros'iding equality in teachens’ salaiy schedules. Many 
of the southern states ha\ e laws providing for the same schedule for 
white and colored school t'* icIkts. 

Another shoitcoining which must be mentioned is the failure of 
cominunities to proside educational opportunities bevond the 
twelfth grade The so-called junior -"ollegc, or as it is coming to be 
known, the community college, has proved its value in the states 
where it has been developed, but it has not been extended sufficiently 
to provide opportunities to the great mass of youth who have the 
capacity to piofit from education beyond the traditional twelfth 
year. 

It is evident that we have a long way to go before we can claim 
that the American high school has achieved the ideal of equality of 
opportunity for all youth. 

Do High Schools, By and Large, Carry on Their Programs in tfie 
Light of a Consistent, Well Developed Philosophy or Set of Pur- 
poses? In recent years a great deal of emphasis has been placed 
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upon the purposes of education in American democracy. Dozens of 
formulations have been made by authoritative bodies. Some schools, 
particularly those that have developed new curricular programs, 
have given much attention to this problem. 

At the state level, Florida, Michigan, and Maryland are among 
the states that have made important strides in stimulating local dis- 
tricts to re-examine their purposes. HowevVr, an examination of the 
literature of high-school education reveals that even in the area of 
educational theory there is much disagreement as to the purposes 
which the institution should serve. To some, the school should trans- 
mit the social heritage. To others, it should seek to improve the life 
of the community and reconstruct the ideals of the culture. To still 
others, it should be an instrument of the state for its own perpetua- 
tion. Others would make it largely a school for training in vocation. 
Ill practice, the situation is even more chaotic. There are ‘many 
di\’erse and conflicting curriculum practices, even in the same school 
Methods range from the daily ground-to-be-covered procedure to 
long-range teacher-student planned assignments. SchooI-CQinnjuiiify . 
relationships are too frequently not de\'eloped in the light of any 
consistent pattern. New subjects are introduced through the de- 
mands of pressure groups without much reference to other offerings. 
Many of these problems will be discussed later in this chapter. It is 
sufiBcient here to point out that schools are just beginning to sense 
the need for developing a philosophy. 

To What Extent Has the High-School Curricniluni^'Kept Pace 
with the New Demands Made on It by the Changing Socioeco- 
nomic Scene and the New Concept of Adolescent Needs? It is a 
well-known fact that high-school offerings have increased enor- 
mously during the past few decades. This is particularly true .in the 
larger high schools. In 1890 the curriculum consisted largely of the 
so-called academic subjects. The famous Committee of Ten ,(1898) 
recommended five separate curriculums that varied little froni each 
other except that some curriculums required more units of ancient 
and modem languages and mathematics. Now the situation is quite 
different. Schools have expanded their offerings to include a wide 
range of "practical” subjects such as home economics, fine and in- 
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dustrial arts, music, and an impressive list of vocational subjects. The 
“academic” subjects have also undergone expansion. General lan- 
guage, general science, and general mathematics have become quite 
common. Courses in psychology, conservation, and safety are also 
finding their way into the high-school curriculum. It should be 
pointed out, too, that there is a trend toward a unification of sub- 
jects, The favorite combination is English and social science, but in 
some of the more experimental schools, core or fused courses are to 
be found that utilize subject matter from practically all of the 
fields. 

Textbooks which largely define the content of courses have been 
vastly improved. They are better organized— many in terms of units 
of instruction. Thev contain more reference materials from sources 
outside the textbooks. Illustrations are better and more profuse. 
Vocabulary studies have resulted in language simplification. Work- 
books have been written to accompany many textbooks and these 
are widely used. Some teachers, particularly in the newer fields, 
have substituted a number of reference books and other library 
materials for textbook instruction. 

Extra-curricular programs, which are regarded theoretically as a 
part of the curriculum, have been greatly popularized and extended. 
Athletic programs have flot. -ished. School clubs of every conceivable 
nature, from the traditional subject clubs (e.g., science or French), 
to those dealing with such activitic- as photography and airplane- 
model building, have sprung up in n»any schools. And most of these, 
with the exception of athletics, are more or less student-planned and 
controlled. 

In spite of the.se evidences of progress, the high-school curriculum 
has serious shortcomings. Some of these will be pointed out briefly, 
leaving the more extended discussion !or later chapters. 

Many years ago, W. S. Learned * pointed out that the curriculum 
was “a rope of sand”; this is more or less true today. Graduation 
from high school depends on accumulating sixteen separate “units” 
without much interrelation or unity. New courses have been added 
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without much study of their relationship to those already a part of 
the curriculum. Student j^rogress is not cumulative in any intellec- 
tual or practical sense. Frequently the teachers in one area have 
little or no knowledge of what is being taught in other areas. The 
result so far as the student is concerned is frequently confusion, 
fragmentary knowledge, and inadequate mastery.^ 

The time-honored, well-established academic fields representing 
accepted logical organizations of knowledge are still a very powerful 
influence in the curriculum and consume a large part of the student s 
time. Very frequently they crowd out the more practical subjects 
simply because they have greater prestige with parents, teachers, 
and particularly with the colleges. And present-day demands for 
“toughness,” rigorous mental discipline, and the like, are tending to 
intrench these subjects even more deeply. True, vocational curricii- 
lums, often in specialized schools, abound, but vocational education 
is frec|ucntly quite divorced from general culture and citizenship 
training. In many of the smaller schools, and some of the lai^ger ones, 
the sluchait must choose betwc'cn classical or modern langu^ge^, an’d 
home* economics or industrial arts. The absurdity of such a program 
is self-evident. ^ 

In spite of the more practical emphases discussed above, schools 
have not, by and large, given much attention to personal living, in- 
cluding health education, face-to-face relationships of adolescents 
or to the participation of the student in the socux'conomic life of the 
community. The old issue as to whether the curriculum should be 
organized in terms of the problems, inteiests, and needs of students, 
or in terms of preparation lor adult life is still a very live oiu'."^ Pres- 
ent practice certainly indicates that the latteT point of view is com- 
mon. Attempts to get the points of view together in a program have 
not been very meaningful. Perhaps the most pievalent assumption is 
that the formal curriculum is planned to meet the needs of adult life. 
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and the extra-curriculum to meet the immediate needs of students. 
This conception goes far to block any attempt at basic curriculum 
reorganization and peq^etiiates a dualism that need never have de- 
veloped. It should be pointed out, too, tliat the slavish following of 
the adopted textbook tends to “freeze” the curriculum and negate 
any attempt to secure unity between the curriculum and the extra-, 
curriculum or to relate the curriculum to the particular problems 
and interests of youth that grow out of their day-to-day interactions 
with their fellows and their relationships with the immediate and 
wider community. 

The failure of th(‘ high school to meet the needs of a large group 
—by some claimed to be 40 per cent— has given rise to the Life Ad- 
justment movement which is designed to make the high-school pro- 
gram inore functional. This important development has not yet 
affected high-school curriculums to any marked degree.** 

Finally, it must be recognized that the above-mentioned trend 
toward securing greater iiiuty through core or fused courses is still 
only in its infancy. Such courses represent such a violent break with 
tradition that schools are slow to experiment with them. The United 
States Office of Education leports that only 3/^ per cent of the more 
than 24 thousand high schools have attempted even moderate reor- 
ganization— and these mostly' at the junior high-school level. 

How Successful Have High Schools Been in Utilizing Sound 
Educational Theory and Experimentation in Improving Classroom 
Procedures?^ In the first three decades of the century, there was a 
marked emphasis upon teaching methods. The Herbartian formal 
lesson plan was beginning to give way to various types of unit plan- 
ning. The project method which started in the agricultural field 
was being applied to other subjects. H. L. Miller experimented with 
a method which utilized the various in the thinking process as 
stages of learning. H. C. Morrison developed a method known as 
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the Morrison Plan that advocated comprehensive units of subject 
matter designed to bring about new adaptations or understandings. 
The Dalton and Winnetka Plans were designed to break the lock- 
step and permit students to progress at their own rates of learning. 
V. T. Thayer wrote a book optimistically called The Passing of the 
Recitation. Meanwhile the activity movement, which provided for 
large “units of work” or “centers of intereSi^” had found considerable 
acceptance in the elementary-education field. All of these move- 
ments were directed against the daily ground-to-be-covered recita- 
tion method and were consistent with the new psychology of learn- 
ing which was being developed. 

Up-to-date statistics bearing upon the use of these various plans 
are difiicult to secure. In 1933 not one of them was used by more 
than 10 per cent of the large number of schools studied. Recent 
studies indicate that the situation is not much different at the pres- 
ent time. Daily assignment of lessons from textbooks is without a 
doubt the most common practice in the high schools today. This is 
particularly true in the so-called academic fields. The fact that this 
method has long been repudiated by psychologists and educators 
seems to have little effect upqn actual classroom .practice. 

The daily-assignment technique has the advantage of definite- 
ness and is admirably adapted to the conception of education that 
prizes the acquisition of knowledge as the chief end. The recitation 
period provides an easy and obvious way of determining jvhether 
or not the student has completed the assigned tasks. I|vis contrarj’ 
to the modem psychology of learning, however, and does not facili- 
tate the acquisition of such learning products as thinking, creative- 
ness, initiative, and self-direction, which are significant in a democ- 
racy. 

The significant Group Dynamics movement which promises much 
for the democratization of teaching procedures has not yet regis- 
tered any great impact on teaching procedures, nor is it likely to do 
so as long as the curriculum is dominated by the gfound-to-be- 
cevered conception. 

To What Extent Are Evaluation Programs in the High School 
Geared with the Modem Conception of the Purposes of the 
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School? It has long been known that the leaniing products which 
are actually tested are the determining factors in curricular planning 
and learning. Traditionally, testing has been largely confined to the 
determination of facts memorized or skills mastered, rather than in 
terms of democratic values and attitudes. Nor did the scientific test- 
ing movement change this situation to any great extent, for in this 
field the emphasis has been placed upon standard norms that assume 
that large numbers of students have been exposed to the same sub- 
ject matter, to the same specific facts to be mastered. If the curricu- 
lum is changed materially, the tests are no longer appropriate; con- 
sequently the tendency is to continue teaching the same subject 
matter and to stress the same objectives. State scholarship testing 
programs and the traditional system of “Regents Examinations” have 
also accented this trend. It may safely be stated that most present- 
day testing programs stress the acquisition of facts and information 
with only superficial attempts to get at the more intangible but 
significant values. This is because facts and information lend them- 
selves to objective treatment more readily than do values. 

Fortunately, under the impetus of the progressive movement, suc- 
cessful attempts have been made to devise evaluation instruments 
for testing such \'alues as personal-social adjustment, reflective 
thinking, consistency of belief, ability to cooperate, social sensitivity, 
and the e.\tension of worthy interests ® 

How Adequate Are High-School Buildings, and Equipment fw 
Carrying on a Modem Educational Program? Even the casual 
observer cannot fail to note that there has been a vast improvement 
in school-building design. Under the stimulation of the scientific 
study of the efBciency of buildings, school architects have given 
much more attention in recent year* to satisfactory lighting and 
heating, to the most efficient beam spans, width of corridors, and 
number and location of lavatories. The battle to include gymna- 
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slums and auditoriums has been won, and the inclusion of studios 
and shops, while regarded as frills in some quarters, is really a com- 
monplace. Even the external appearance of school buildings has 
been vastly improved, for while most buildings are still box-like 
structures without much claim to aesthetic values, they arc at least 
free from the ‘'gingerbread” decoration of an earlier day. At least 
one can say that they are not oftensive. One may travel througli 
hundreds of towns and cities and find school buildings that are as a 
rule far above the average of efficiency and appearance to be found 
in other buildings of the community, including residences. In many 
communitu's the pnblic-.school building is the onlv modern building 
to be found. It is true that one has to applv the criterion “good for 
the locality.” But with all these muteiial inipio\emeuts, it must be 
said that we are only beginning to understand the meaumg of 
“functional design.” 

School buildings actually built to facilitate an ongoing.* dvnainic 
philosophy of education are such a raritv as to make one question 
the functional value of a philosophy of education. The school archi- 
tect who has any sen.se of the actual possibilities of building con- 
stniction as a means of promoting the idea that the school has a dis- 
tinctive role to perfoim in tran.sfonning the life of the eommunitv is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to locate. And it is easv to find edu- 
cational research bureaus that conduct building suri eys without any 
regard whatevei for the educational program which is,. or ought to 
be, carried on in the proposed building. Fortunately there is a grow- 
ing trend toward using faculty committees in building planning. For 
exainjile, in Battle Creek, Michigan every building faculty studies 
the building and equipment needs and works with the administra- 
tion in building and equipping new buildings. This trend should be 
encouraged. 

Equipment and interior decoration have been vastly irhproved. 
Much more care has been given in recent years to the selection of 
sehool furniture to facilitate good posture and provide for satisfac- 
tory ilhimination. Excellent reproductions of good paintings have 
found a place on many schoolroom walls. Well-equipped science 
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laboratories, shops, and studios, designed to provide first-hand ex- 
periences have made their appearance in many liigh-school build- 
ings. Sound systems and visual aids have come into fairly common 
use, e.specially in city scliool systems. 

let in this field only beginnings have been made. It is still com- 
mon practice to decorate all rooms e.xactly alike, to have seating 
equipment fastened rigidly to the floor, to plan laboratories as if all 
pupils were cxjiected to be working on exactly the same project at 
thf same time. Corridors are still cluttered up with unsightly, noisy 
lockers, and ugly plaster casts. Rooms especially equipped for 
leisure-time and social activities of teachers and students are con- 
spicuous l',y their absence. Laboratories, shops, studios, and class- 
rooms are usually not equipped to invite the exploration of indi- 
vidual mteiest and abilities. The possibilities of arranging school fur- 
niture in siu-h a way as to facilitate cooperation among pupils are 
not dcvelojied to any great extent. Provision is seldom made for 
periodic repainting of murals by students Exhibit cases tor athletic 
trophies are far nu're prominent than are appropriate places for 
e.xhibiting the arts anil crafts woik of the students or completed 
projects in other fields. Draperies are occasionally to be found in 
principals’ offices but are usually considered to be unnecessary for 
classrooms and laboratories, vv'hy all the.se deficiencies? Is it because 
of lack of funds'' Usually this is not the answer. Rather, the answer 
IS to be found, partly at least, in a la<k of a controlling, consistent, 
and unified* philosophy of education. Generally speaking, school 
equipment is not seen as a means of facilitating the way of life 
which vv'c call demociatic. 

The school-building picture, dark as it is. is likely to become 
darker as the full impact of the war years extends to the high-school 
population High-school buildings, already over-crowded, are inade- 
quate to take care of the ever-increasing student load, and the 
urgency of providing new buildings is likely to be the dominant 
factor, rather than the functional design of the buildings.® 
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What Role Do High-School Teachers Play in Curriculum Im- 
provement? There is by no means universal recognition of the fact 
that teachers ought to play the leading role in curriculum develop- 
ment. However, when programs are introduced that break sharply 
with the traditional subject-centered program, teachers have taken 
a leading part. During the past few years, thousands of teachers 
have given up all or part of their summer Vacations to attend work- 
shops for the purpose of working directly on their problems. In some 
cases, boards of education have financed large groups of teachers 
for such activity. These teachers have worked together upon the de- 
velopment of philosophy, studies of adolescents, resource units, 
programs of evaluation, and the like, and have gone back to their 
schools to do a better job of teaching.’® 

However, there is no evidence to support the view that high- 
school teachers, by and large, are eager to participate in curriculum- 
development programs. The reasons are not difficult to discover. 
Most teachers are products of the academic tradition which hold^ 
that the cultural heritage transmitted in the form of textbooks to, be 
studied and mastered will transfer readily to life situations. They 
have been taught this in college, and their meager professional 
training has done little to change their beliefs. All through college 
they are subjected to logically organized systems of knowledge 
taught by subject-matter specialists. For the student, acadeniic suc- 
cess is defined as mastery of these materials. 

On the whole, the teacher has found that the high school in which 
he teaches is congenial to the perpetuation of the same values which 
he learned to cherish in college. When he enters the classroom, he 
finds a fixed course of study, perhaps prescribing the ground to be 
covered each seme.ster, and a textbook containing the subject matter 
to be taught. It is easy to transfer his college experience to this new 
situation. He cannot be blamed for doing so. Gradually he de^^elops 
a deep sense of security through teaching ttie same cut-and-dried 
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materials year after year. The students don’t object. The community 
is satisfied. Why should he change? In such a climate it is easy to be 
complacent and self-satisfied, and even to build up barriers to pre- 
vent change. 

The experience gained from the Eight-Year Study tends to sup- 
port this point. One of the obstacles to the utilization of the freedom 
granted by the colleges was the traditional attitudes of teachers. 
Heretofore, they had rationalized their faihire to meet the needs of 
youth by claims that the college-entrance requirements strait- 
jacketed them. Released from such requirements, they had neither 
the will to change nor the understanding of what should be done. 
In some schools, small groups of teachers were found who had an 
honest desire to launch out on uncharted seas. New programs were 
instituted which embraced only a small segment of the students and 
the more progressively-minded teachers, simply because all teachers 
were not interested. Often these programs were defeated by the 
large body of conservatively-minded teachers who not only had no 
desire to participate in the program, bvit also saw in it a threat to 
their own security. 

When the teachers of Bloomington, 111., were asked; "What are 
your suggestions for improving your school?'’ forty-six per cent had 
no suggestions, and only five per cent suggested improving the cur- 
riculum. Twice as many suggested: "Better administrators, super- 
visors or board members.” It is interesting to note that twelve per 
cent of the senior high-school teachers suggested improving the 
curriculum. This seems contrary to other findings concerning the 
complacency of senior high-school teachers as compared with those 
of the elementary and junior high school. But even though this inter- 
est in improving the curriculum is comn?<^ndable, it must be remem- 
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bered that less than one teacher in eight suggested improving the 
curriculum^^ 

How Well Satisfied Are High-School Students with the Curricu- 
turns of Their Schools? Iligh-school students show a surprising 
lack of desire to pursue new curriculums and methods of work that 
call for the use of initiative, originality, and the ability to plan their 
work. They, too, have found security in the daily ground-to-be- 
covered assignments from textbooks and in a testing program that 
places a premium on the memorization of facts and information. 
Even in extra-cuiricular activity programs in which students have 
had abundant opportunity to live in a truly democratic atmosphere, 
all too frecjuently acti\e participation is limited to a relatively small 
percentage of the student group. One needs only to ask college fresh- 
men to express their opinions of their high schools to discover that 
most of them ha\ e been comjilctely satisfied with their program. At 
best, their criticisms arc superficial and lacking in fundaiiiental in- 
sight into ways in whic'h the school might have helped them to meet 
their needs. In the study of the Bloomington. Til., schools the follow-* 
ing conclusion is reached: 

Only about a third of either (younger and older) stiident gioups vol- 
unteeied .suggestions for the impiovement of their .scliools. Most (lei^uently 
mentioned by both gioups (about 12 per cent) was the suggestion tliat 
more understanding, better, and youngei teaelier.s be employed. About 
five per cent of both the older and the younger pupils sugge.sted that moie 
student acti\ities be provided. Included among the other .suggestions 
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which were offered by more than one per cent of the students were pleas 
for more or better equipment, recommendations that the building be mod- 
ennzed or repaired, that pupil behavior be improved and that longer 
lunch periods and better lunch facilities be provided.^* 

Note that none of these suggestions bears directly on curriculum im- 
provement. One reason for this condition is to be found in the fact 
that, in spite of what has been said about the democratic character 
of our high schools, they still remain rather highly selective institu- 
tions. Their graduates are largely made up of the students of pro- 
fessional and business groups that occupy a relati\ ely high position 
on the economic scale. Many students from less favored economic 
groups tend to drop out early and consequently are not present to 
testify as to the inadecjuacy of their high-school experience.^'* It is 
not surprising to find that tho.se students who survive are fairly well 
adjusted and have only minor criticisms to make of their school 
experience. 

Fortunately, th(*re is a brighter side, for evidence at hand tends to 
show that when once high-school students become accustomed to a 
more dynamic type of education, they readily assume responsibility 
for helping to plan and carry out their own programs.^’* Students 
have demonstrated that they can participate effectively in commu- 
nity health and recreation piv>grams and in the general improve- 
ment of coin I mini ty life.^'^ 

How Effective Arc School Administrators in Providing Leader- 
ship in Curriculum Reorganization? A well-known educator once 
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said: "As the principal, so is the school.” This is undoubtedly .an 
over-statement, but it is certainly true that without leadership in 
the principal’s office not much is likely to happen by way of cur- 
riculum development. The converse is likely to be true also. Wher- 
ever one finds a wide-awake, well-trained principal, an inservice 
curriculum development program is likely to be under way. Through 
democratic administration he is able to overcome most of the ob- 
stacles which are presented in this chapter. Many of these coopera- 
tively developed curriculum programs are described elsewhere in 
this volume. 

But administrators, like teachers, suffer from traditional theories 
and practices. Their preparation for their work consists largely of 
courses in school finance, business administration, school buildings 
—all good in themselves but not very valuable for learning how to 
work with a teaching staff in dealing with vital problems of the 
classroom. 

Then too, school administration is a hazardous occupation. Fre- 
quently administrators do not share the tenure laws enjoyed ■ by 
teadiers. Unfortunately promotions are more likely to come to the 
administrator if he pursues a U^sez-faire policy on curriculum mat- 
ters. Some of the administrators who have difficulty holding -their 
jobs have been identified with progressive changes in the schools 
that are not accepted by powerful interest groups in the community. 
Widely publicized experiences of this sort are likely to cause fear 
and insecurity on the part of other administrators. Lacking the 
“know-how” of developing a sound public-relations program, they 
retreat to the ivory tower and find their security and feeling of 
achievement in performing efficiently the details of day-to-day ad- 
ministration. 

A considerable amount of the blame for the failure of a large per- 
centage of schools to apply sound principles of curriculum develop- 
ment to their programs must be placed upon the shoulders bf the 
high-school principal and other administrative heads. How else can 
one explain the fact that so little is happening in the field of curricu- 
lum devrelopment even though the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals has consistently advocated curriculum reform? 
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Through such publications as Education for AU American Youth, 
Planning for AU American Youth and the more recent Education 
for AU American Youth— A Further Look, it has promoted curricu- 
lum development, particularly in the field of general education. 
But the programs advocated are to be found in very few American 
high schools.** 

What Part Do Parents and Other Laymen Play in Promoting or 
Retarding Curriculum Reorganization Programs? Laymen’s opin- 
•ion polls all seem to indicate that the public is fairly well satisfied 
with the schools and the products which they are turning out. 
When laymen make criticisms they are likely to be of a constructive 
nature. In general the)' feel that too little attention is being given 
to human relations, sex education, and religion, and that too little 
help is 'jeing given to the public in understanding what the schools 
are trying to do. Many feel that there is too little emphasis being 
placed on the teaching of the fundamentals, and on American His- 
tory and citizenship. There is no widespread movement by laymen 
either to maintain the status quo or to change drastically the pro- 
gram of the schools. Perhaps most laymen are inclined to leave the 
whole matter to the professional educators. 

But the picture presented above is not the whole story. The 
schools are attacked by small pressure groups that have some par- 
ticular interest which they wish to promote. They consist of tax- 
payers’ leagues interested in the reduction of school taxes; patriotic 
organizations that want textbooks purged of “subversive” mater&d; 
religious groups that hold that the schools are “Godless,” or who 
demand public support for private schools. Some of these groups 
are local in character and conduct their activities in the Amerinnn 
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way of open discussion and decisions arrived at through the method 
of intelligence. But too often such groups are aided, abetted, and 
sometimes instigated by organizations which profit by distrust and 
dissension. Such groups may succeed in arousing the public to make 
claims and demands that are entirely unreasonable and which tend 
to defeat any constructive measures for improving the school.*® 
On the positive side, there is a strong Movement toward the im- 
provement of school-community relationships through the develop- 
ment of community and school councils, the strengthening of parent- 
teacher organizations, and the enlisting of laymen in participating 
actively in curriculum-development programs. 

Much of the impetus for this development comes from the 
National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools which was 
founded in 1949 with grants from the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
foundations. A committee of citizens headed by Roy E, Larson at 
that time began a four-year campaign. 

One of the principal objectives of the commission is to get citizens 
interested in their schools as a prerequisite to improvement. Hhe 
committee has been instrumental in developing many st^te com- 
mittees which in turn have ’'started local committees dedicate'd to 
work with school authorities to improve the educational program.*^' 
Do Teacher-Education Institutions Play a Dominant Role in Cur- 
riculum-Reorganization Programs? Naturally, we would expect 
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teacher-education agencies to be centers for the development of new 
theories and practices. It has already been pointed out that at least 
part of the difficulty in changing teachers’ attitudes is due to their 
academic and professional education. An examination of the pro- 
gram of institutions for the preparation of high-school teachers in- 
dicates that they are highly conventional. Usually the traditional 
separation between subject matter and method is to be found. 
Methods courses are frequently compartmentalized in terms of one 
aspect of a field. This policy successfully prevents any widespread 
deviation from existing practices in the high schools. Each subject 
is compartmentalized and taught by a specialist in that field. There 
has been little attempt to make the problems actually faced by 
schools and communities the center of the program. Actual school 
problems are given a minor emphasis in the rush to impart logical 
systems of knowledge. Accomplishment is in the form of courses 
taken and credits earned. Even the movement toward the unification 
of subject matter which has found rather general acceptance in 
elementary teacher-education circles has scarcely influenced high- 
school teacher education. It is difficult to find courses for high-school 
teachers that give adequate assistance in preparing them to teach 
core or fused courses. 

A recent study indicates that only a handful of teacher-education 
institutions have set up programs especially designed to prepare 
core teachers. Among them are New York University, Temple Uni- 
versity, and The University of Minn('Sota. 

Under the impetus of the work of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College, of the Progressive Education Association, 
studies were initiated in dozens of states and cities which had for 
their purpose a more vitalized program. Noteworthy among these 
were the Southern Association Study which involved many schools, 
and the Michigan and California Studies. Colleges willingly co- 
operated with such studies by admitting students without the usual 
entrance requirements. Evidence tends to show that their confidencip 
was not misplaced and that students admitted under these special 
dispensations demonstrate ability to do successful college work. 

Under the sponsorship of the American Council on Education, 
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The Commission on Teacher Education carried on similar studies 
of programs of teacher education/^ The results of these studies, 
however, have been disappointing. It is doubtful that any great 
impact upon teacher education was made by them. This is not to 
claim that teacher education is not improving. There is a tendency 
to introduce more direct experience into the programs and to de- 
velop the social implications of the various fields of knowledge. It 
is the opinion of the author, however, that if public school officials 
desire to introduce programs of general education, based upon 
problems of living rather than subject matter, it is going to be 
necessary for a considerable period of time to prepare teachers for 
such programs through in-service education.^® 

What Influence Do College-Entrance Requirements Have Upon 
Curriculum Reorganization? Since the traditional purposes of the 
high school centered around college preparation, it was to be ex- 
pected that the high school would be greatly influenced by the 
demands of the colleges. The work of the Committee of Ten ( 1893) 
is a typical example of such influence. With the exteq^ion of*tl\e 
high-school program to include more and more of the youth popula- 
tion, college attendance ceased to be the aim of a large majority of 
students. At the present time, such preparation plays a subordinate 
role in the average high school. Yet the program continues to be 
greatly influenced by college-entrance requirements. The group of 
educators who instituted the Eight-Year Study felt that the influence 
was sufficiently potent to justify a carefully controlled experiment 
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to determine whether or not students could depart widely from 
conventional preparation and still succeed in college. The rettilts of 
that experiment indicated that the graduates of the experimental 
schools did slightly bettei than graduates of conventional schools 
who had equal mental ability and similar socioeconomic back' 
grounds. These results are known to the colleges, and some have no 
doubt modified their programs as the result, but it will be a long 
time before the more conservative colleges will even listen to pro- 
posals for change. 

The influence of the college is not, however, merely a matter of 
imposition of requirements. It goes much deeper than that. The 
colleges enjoy enormous prestige. They are the symbols of the time- 
honored tradition of culture and scholarship. Their pattern of educa- 
tion has the respect of masses of people. Many parents, therefore, 
expect the high school to provide a similar kind of education for 
their children, whether or not they intend to go to college. Latin 
has persisted in high-school ciirriculums even though the majority 
of colleges no longer require it for entrance It has survived largely 
because it is a respected aspect of the classical tradition which the 
aits college has conserved and interpreted Many parents want their 
children to study Latin because of a respect for this tradition. 

But colleges are changing They are beginning to be concerned 
with a re-examination of their role in the modern world. And svith 
these changes, they are placing vahus upon practices in the higih 
school that only a few years ago were frowned upon. For example, 
geneial science, general mathematics, and general language courses 
in high school are closely related in aim to the orientation programs 
which many colleges have introduced. Not many years ago these 
subjects were regarded as unacceptable for college entrance. 

All evidence points to the fact that *^he high school should base 
its program upon the needs, interests, and problems of youth in the 
modem world. Students adequately prepared for life will undoubt- 
edly succeed in college. Some colleges are beginning to realize tbii|_ 
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and are seeking some substitute for the time-honored sixteen Car- 
negie units as entrance requirements. 

SUMxMARY 

A rapid survey of the broad field of high-school education has now 
been completed. Deliberately the writer I^is tiied to make some of the 
weaknesses stand out prominently. Perhaps the attempt has been too suc- 
cessful. It may appear that the high school is a decadent institution and 
should therefore be supplanted by a new type of scliotil which is free from 
the traditions that prevent change. No such conclusion is intended. Over 
against each criticism, a promising trend was pointed out. Once teachers 
become convinced that reorganization is needed, these trends may be ex- 
pected to develop rapidly. The following statement of trends is designed 
to summarize the chapter, and to point up desirable changes that are 
already evident in school practice. 

SOME DISCERNIBLE TRENDS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


FROM: 

1. The high school as a highly 
selective institution designed 
to provide only for the intel- 
lectually elite. 

2. Tradition, opportunism, drift, 
and pressures as bases for de- 
termining the program. 

3. A subject-centered curriculum 
firmly rooted in traditional sub- 
ject matter. 

4. The daily ground-to-be-cov- 
ered assignment — recitation 
procedure imposed upon the 
student. 

5. Tests and examinations that 
* stress facts, information, and 

sjfecific skills. 


toward: 

1. A high school that provides 
vital education for all normal 
youth up to the limits of 
their capacities. 

2. A dynamic consistent philoso- 
phy that plays a distinctive 
role in a determination of poli- 
cies and piograms. 

3. An experience curriculum 
based upon the needs, inter- 
ests, abilities of adolescents in 
our democratic society. 

4. Broad comprehension units of 
work planned co-opqratively by 
teachers and- students. 

5. An evaluation program that 
i^mphasizes thinking, coopera- 
tiveness, social sensitivity, cre- 
ativeness, appreciation, and 
self-direction. 
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from: 

6. School buildings and equip- 
ment determined by tradition 
and a limited concept ot effi- 
ciency. 

7. Complacent self-satisfied 
teachers fearful of distuibmg 
their sense of security. 

8. Indifferent students who are 
willing to accept the tasks im- 
posed upon them as the easiest 
way out. 

9. Adriiiiiistjatois who are fearful 
of change, and who devote 
their cneigics to the mainte- 
nance of “a smoothly running 
machine. ” 

10 Parents who arc isolated fiom 
the school. 

11. Teacher education that per- 
petuates the academic tradi- 
tion, and prepares teacJiers to 
transmit the social heritage in 
the form ot logically organized 
subjects. 

12. A program dominated by the 
demands of the colleges. 


TOWARD: 

6. Buildings and equipment de- 
signed in view of the role of 
the school in the life of youth 
and the community. 

7. Wide-awake progressive teach- 
ers, interested in improving the 
life of the school and com- 
munity. 

8. Students who assume responsi- 
bility for participating in the 
planning of the work and in 
evaluating its outcomes. 

9. Administrators who are prima- 
rily educational leaders and 
who devote their energies to 
the improvement of learning 
in the school. 

10. Paienls organized to provide 
constiuctive help in planning 
the educational program. 

31. Tc'acher education that ap- 
plies the principles of modern 
psychology and education in 
its program; and prepares 
teachers to meet the needs of 
youth. 

12 A program determined by the 
nc(‘ds of students m present- 
day living. 




PART I 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 




CHAPTER II 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
ITS PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSES 


In the previous chapter, a number of pertinent questions 
were r.iised concerning the high school as it functions in present- 
day American life No attempt was made to apply specific criteria 
to the practices, but implicit m the discussion was the idea that 
some practices are more desirable than others. The “discerm'ble 
trends ’ which were stated at the conclusion of the discussion un- 
doubtedly reflect the author’s conception of the philosophy and 
purposes which should determine the direction of the high-school 
program. The purpose of this chapter is to make more explicit the 
set of values which in the ;udgment of the author should guide 
curricnlum reorganization in the high school. 

THE MEANING OF PHILOSOPHY 

It has often been said that every individual has a philosophy, but 
if by that is meant a consistent, unified set of values or preferences 
which give meaning to action, we would be forced to admit that 
the statement is only a half-truth. On all sides we see human action 
that obviously is based upon trial and error, caprice, or a blind 
following of tradition, and hence does not have either the quali^ 
of unity or consistency. On the other hand, it is probably true that 
every individual does have certain preferences, certain things that 
are more highly prized, certain desires that are warmer, morS 
dynamic than otheis to which he gives allegiance and which* some- 
how form a rough pattern for living. For want of a better name, we 
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may call this pattern his outlook, or philosophy. It is a far cry, of 
course, from the chaotic v.iJues that characterize the philosophy of 
the average individudl to the aspiration of the philosopher to com- 
prehend the universe, not simply piecemeal or by fragments, but 
somehow as a whole.” But, fundamentally, the basic idea is the 
same for the professional philosopher aipd the so-called “common 
man.” Philosophy involves the cultivation of a set of values which 
serves as a guide to conduct. 

Thus, when we speak of the philosophy of a school we refer to 
the purposes that give direction to the activities which it sjwnsors, 
to the beliefs which the teacliing staff holds conceniing the develop- 
ment of human personality, to its conception of the nature of the 
good life in our society. From this point of view, we can readily see 
that some schools, like individuals, may possess a hodgepodge of 
conflicting, confused values that lead in no particular direction. 
Others may be very certain of the goals toward whiclk they are 
moving, even though .such goals might not be accepted as valid by 
many educators. Still others may be found that are consciously set-' 
ting goals that are consistent with our democratic tradition. 

Some educators hold that a school .should have no established 
philosophy, on the grounds that this would lead to the indoctrina- 
tion of the students— a practice which is held to be contrary to 
democracy itself. Students, so it is claimed, should come in contact 
with many philosophies and then be free to make up their minds 
what they believe. This point of view has considerable merit if what 
is meant by philosophy is a set of dogmas which is held ,to be 
inviolate and which exclude competing points of view. On the other 
hand, the insistence that a school have no philosophy, that it must 
not indoctrinate, that it must let the student make up his mind, is 
in effect a philosophy. We might even call such a point of view, an 
expression of the philosophy of democracy. Thus philosophy is 
“dismissed at the front door, only to find its way back in through 
tjie kitchen.” 

‘the search for a philosophy of education 

It is only in the past two or three decades that school ad- 
ministrator^ and teachers have become concerned about a philos- 
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ophy of education which would define the goals of the educative 
process in any clear-cut fashion. To be sure, the school was to 
“train for citizenship,” to “impart culture,” to “prepare for life,” 
but these were vague terms that did not give much direction to the 
program. 

Formal Discipline. Up to the turn of the century, the dominat- 
ing psychological doctrine maintained that education consisted 
mainly in the training of the faculties of the mind. What subject 
matter was best for developing the faculty of reasoning? How best 
train the memory? How teach the student to observe carefully? 
These were the sorts of problems debated by educators. The Com- 
mittee ol Ten (1893) held that all subjects if properly taught would 
yield the same values, thereby opening the way for an extension of 
the cuinciilum bcA'oud the classics and mathematics. Even though 
all subjects made contributions to the training of these faculties, 
certain facts and information were considered more useful in life 
situations. Consequently, subject matter ought to be selected that 
would be useful in life as well as in disciplining the mind. Even 
though it was necessary to apply these two criteria to the selection 
of subject matter, no central directing philosophy was needed. i 

The Doctrine of Specific Objectives. When experiments proved 
rather conclusively that faculties as such did not exist, the emphasis 
shifted to specific training. This movement was aided and abetted 
by the newer theories of learning which held that all learning was 
specific and a matter of establishing the appropriate bonds in the 
nervous system by means of drill. These theories aided enormously 
in popularizing such subjects as the practical arts and commercial 
education, as well as science, music, art, agriculture, and physical 
education. This movement did not, hf.wever, emphasize a general 
frame of reference, a social philosopiiy to any great extent, but 
rather stressed specific objectives for each subject, and special 
methods of teaching in order to achieve the specific objectives. Ob- 
viously, this analysis of educational subjects into smaller and smaller 
elements could n go on forever. In 1918 the famous “Qardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education” were formulated by the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education ( 1912-1920). 
Through these principles, educators sought to unify thp aecondary- 
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school program by insisting that it was the job of the school to 
prepare for the business of ^ily living which in a general way was 
defined as "social efficiency.” The “objectives,” which amounted to 
little more than classifications of activities, were as follows: (1) 
health, (2) command of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home 
membership, (4) worthy use of leisurd-, (5) vocation, (6) citizen- 
ship, and (7) ethical character. Most school curriculums in the 
Twrenties and early Thirties made specific references to these ob- 
jectives, and it was common to think of every subject as being 
valuable to the extent that it contributed to one or more ot these 
“cardinal principles.” As a matter ot fact, while it would not be 
fair to say that this formulation was the first attempt ^ to give unity 
to the secondary-school program through some sort of philosophy, 
to this commission must be credited the beginnings and populariza- 
tion of the present-day acceptance of the need for a consistent and 
unified philosophy for the guidance of administration, •curriculum 
making, methods, and evaluation. 

The Cardinal Principles did not greatly assist in giving a sense of 
direction to the school program. The various school subjects 'were 
divided up among the seven principles in some cases, while in others 
every subject was expected to help to realize all of the “objectives.” 
At any rate no unified point of view emerged. 

In the Educational Policies Commission issued a very elab- 
orate report - setting forth a detailed set of specific ggals under the 
following headings: 

1. The Objectives of Self-realization 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

This atomistic analysis perhaps helped to define the genej^l scope 
of the school’s responsibility but it is doubtful that it provided any 
new sense of direction. 
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Attempts at Unity. It remained, however, for the educational 
philosophers to give meaning and significance to this new trend in 
educational thinking, and we are deeply indebted to John Dewey 
for persistent efforts over half a century to drive home the necessity 
for a clarification of thinking about educational values. His Democ- 
racy and Education published in 1916 was widely discussed and to 
some extent his ideas were incorporated in the school program, par- 
ticularly on the elementary level. Other pioneers in the field were 
B. H. Bode, William H. Kilpatrick, and a large group who were 
known as pragmatists, instrumentalists, or experimentalists. Recently 
a new school of thought, lead by Theodore Brameld, calling its^f 
“Social Keconstruc’tionism,” has made pronouncements concerning 
philosophy and purposes.’’ 

DEMOCRACY: THE SOURCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

Our conception of the purposes of high-school education in- 
evitably grows out of an inteipretation of tlie meaning of our 
own particular design for living. This is true of any culture, for it 
can be shown that the schools reflect in a general way the values 
that are cherished by a culture. Sometimes the reflection is distorted 
by uncertainty, confusion, or a superficial understanding of the 
deeper meaning of the culture, but even though practices are in- 
consistent and confused, they are usually defended by some inter- 
pretation of the cultural ideals that are generally accepted. This, 
of course, is true of totalitarian countries where the schools serve 
as an agency for furthering the concepts of racial superiori^, su- 
premacy of the state, perpetuation of the power of the dictator, and 
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other ideas with which we are all too familiar. If the schools of 
Germany failed in any respect to carry out the program of Hitler 
and his satellites, it was because those in charge of the schools did 
not understand them, rather than because there was any opportunity 
for the expression of ideological differences. And the task was fairly 
simple since the translation of the ideology was a matter of 
inculcating emotional allegiance through a thoroughgoing program 
of indoctrination, quite divorced from intelligent action or personal 
preference. In the Soviet Union, according to what little evidence 
is available, the situation is the same. Freedom of teaching is non- 
existent. The educational system is but a reflection of the state. 

The problem of education in a democratic society is quite differ- 
ent. A pronouncement of the faculty of the College of Education at 
The Ohio State University makes this point clear; 

The fact that the public schools ol America are free s^iools places 
upon them distinctive responsibitics. They wcie cieatod by detei mined 
people experienced in the ways of iioedom. Such people know, that the 
battle for freedem is a continuing one. 'fhey know lliat freedom, difficult 
to gam, is easily lost. They want to be heard on all jmportant issues. They 
should be heard, and, in America, they will be heard. But no group can 
properly insist that its doctrines or opinions be imposed upon the young 
in the American schooL 

The public schools of America belong not to hoards ol education, nor 
to teachers, nor to groups of influential citizens, but to all the people. No 
public school can withdraw from or neglect this relalionslup to the pe*ople 
who support it. School officials, teachers and jiarents, and the public gen- 
erally, are partneis in a common entci prise: to help each child ^develop 
into an independent person who can think foi himself, leacli his own 
judgments, choose his own goals, and play his proper part as an effective 
citizen. 


An educational program that emphasizes these purposes has^o place 
for an authoritarian blueprint, even though this be foimiil.tted by wise 
individuals or well-intentioned groups. The working plans of the good 
Society are never the product of an individual or of a cliijiie. No faculty 
of an/ school, and no single group in any community, possesses the 
wisdom, or the authority, or the responsibility to make such plans. The 
distinctive characteristic of a free world is the encouragement given to all 
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to participate in the planning of the common life. This is no less true of 
educational planning than it is of all other planning that free men do.^ 

In order to carry out a policy, such as that enunciated, it is neces- 
sary to have a clear understanding of the commitments of democ- 
racy, and what those commitments mean for a school program. 
Counts puts the matter succinctly in the following statement: 

We in America, in my judgment, have never given adequate thought to 
the de\clopment of an education that is suited to our democracy, particu- 
larly in the present industrial age. If we ever do, the result will be some- 
thing new in the liistor) of education. It will express at the same time 
both the emphasis upon knowledge, understanding and enlightenment 
and the cultivation ot the basic ethical x alues of democracy— devotion to 
ecjuality individual woith, intellectual freedom, political liberty, demo- 
cratic processes, general welfare, and the mastery of rele\'ant knowledge. 
All this must be done in teims of the realities of the contempoiary age. 
Tlie major difficulty w’hich all democracies confront here is the achieve- 
ment through the democratic process of an educational program designed 
to siicngthcn democrucij'^ 

If, then, what we strive to accomplish in education is to make our 
schools the finest possible exemplification of democratic living, and 
an agency for the understanding and continuous reinterpretation 
and refinement of the ideals that characterize our way of life as 
unique and distinctive, those who arc concerned with the program 
of the school— administrators, teachers, pupils, and community 
groups must seek to discover the deeper ideals and values to which 
we as a people give our wholehearted allegiance. 

The Meaning of Democracy. What then is democracy? It must 
be recognized at the outset that there are few basic principles upon 
which those who seek to interpret dem« cracy wholly agree. This is 
probably as it should be. Democracy is not merely a form of gov- 
ernment but a way of living together in a highly complex society 
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which is undergoing rapid change. Our institutions, our social and 
economic programs, our standards of ethics and morality are in a 
constant state of reinterpretation. Upon the nature of these inter- 
pretations, free men are bound to disagree. In fact, it is out of these 
disagreements that clarity and common plans of action arise. All of 
the avenues of communication must kept open. 

There is one concept about which we are in fair agreement. As a 
people, we believe in the optimal development of human person- 
ality. This thread seems to run through the history of all democratic 
peoples. It is generally agreed that all forms of social organization, 
of government, of arrangements for living together ought to foster 
the fullest and most complete development of all individuals. The 
test of contemplated action ought to be: “Does the proposed action 
foster the richest possible living for everyone?” 

This concept must not be interpreted as rugged individualism, or 
as laissez faire, for individuals in a complex technologicaJi and there- 
fore interdependent, society, cannot develop through the violartion 
or ruthless destruction of the personalities of others. Tlie test, there- 
fore, is in reality a social one in the sense that human action’ must 
ultimately find its justification in the extent to which such action 
enhances the living of all individuals who are touched by it. This 
introduces the concept of intelligence which is part and, parcel of 
the way of life which we call democratic. We have fajth in the 
intelligence of the common man, faith that he has the, potentialities 
which when developed make it possible for him to solve his prob- 
lems by setting up hypotheses, marshaling data, and drawing con- 
clusions that are at least relatively free from caprice or whim. In 
other words, we have faith that once the ideal of the enhancement 
of human personality is accepted, it becomes the criterion by means 
of which the individual tests his conclusions and arrives at plans of 
action. Once we deny that human beings can so act, dmociacy 
will languish and die, and in its place must be substituted a form 
of organization in which those who have power may dictate, for 
better ^or for worse, the actions of their fellow-men. 

To put the matter briefly, democracy may be interpreted to em- 
brace diree interrelated ideals: 
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1. It is a fonn of social organization that holds that die optimal develops 
ment of the individual— of all individuals, is the highest good, 

2. The optimal development of all can be realized only to the extent 
that people have faith in intelligence as a method of solving individual 
and group problems. 

3. Man can achieve his highest possible development only through 
acting in concert with his fellows, each individual sensitive to the 
efiFects of his acts upon others. 

Democratic Ideak in Action. The test of the value of any theo- 
retical fonnulation lies in its application. Obviously democracy is 
a set of ideals which has never yet been fully attained, but we do 
have sufficient evidence to justify our continued allegiance To the 
furtherance of these ideals, we can well apply all our genius as a 
people Since democracy is a faith, a promise, we cannot hope ever 
to prove by scientific experiment that it is valid. We can only try in 
everything we do to further it— at least until we find that in the 
very nature of human beings the ideals cannot be made to work. 
At the present time, we have no reason to believe that they cannot 
be made to work. On the contrary, our experience in living and 
working together as a people is rich in evidence that the ideals are 
practicable. The fact that the evidence leaves much room for further 
improvement is a challenge, rather than a confession of defeat. We 
need only mention a few of the gains that have been made. 

We have been freed from the notion that human nature is a fixed 
entity— that large masses of human beings are committed inevitably 
to a particular role in society or to a world of poverty, war, crime, 
or economic or social stratification. We have evidence that the lot 
of the individual and of mankind is definitely improvable through 
the application of intelligence to human living. Regardless of the 
fact that individual potentialities are vastly different, we are begin- 
ning to realize that the environment in which human beings develoji 
has an important bearing upon the development of these poten- 
tialities. The concept of the static intelligence quotient belongs to 
another day. While man is definitely limited by his biological equ^ 
m^t, we have not yet begun to tap the possibilities which are open 
to him, given the opportunity for him to learn and develop. Thus, 
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psychology and biology, while they do not imply or underwrite 
democratic values, do tend to justify our democratic faith in the 
intelligence of the common man and his ability to build a better 
world. 

Science has provided us with the techniques for improving phys- 
ical health, for extending the span of living, for so increasing the 
production of goods that an economy of abundance can now be 
realized. That science has also provided us with instmments of 
destruction by means of which civilization may obliterate itself is 
no indictment of science, but rather is a challenge to our creative 
intelligence to devise a scheme of controls that will make possible 
the extension of the fruits of scientific research to all of our people. 
Skeptical as we may be of the possibilities of bringing about a 
lasting peace through the UN and its kindred organizations, it 
does represent a tangible asset in the struggle of the tree world to 
make democracy work 

We are evolving a new concept of government that holds that 
through the appropriate delegation of power, we may u'se govern- 
ment to improve the socioeconomic conditions of all our' people. 
Slum clearance and housing programs, the extension of electrifica- 
tion to millions of people, extensive highway construction, public- 
works programs, flood and erosion-control projects, and soil con- 
servation and improvement programs are now commonplace We 
accept such extensions as steps toward the realization of a richer 
life for all— consequently as evidence that real democracy can be 
made to w'ork. 

We no longer consider seriously turning over these vast programs 
to private interests. Rather the issue is how to carry them out effec- 
tively within the framework of the so-called “American system of 
free enterprise.” There are honest differences as to the extent that 
government should exercise power, but these differenceS„are settled 
at the ballot box after free and open discussion. 

In the field of capital-labor relations too, we have a striking illus- 
tration of the new role of government. We have found that the truly 
democratic techniques of group conference, discussion, and deci- 
sions cooperatively arrived at can he made to work. It would be 
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easy to point to the failure of negotiations, to the selfishness of both 
capital and labor, to the prevalence of strikes, to unfair employment 
practices, particularly with respect to racial and minority groups, 
as evidence of the failure of government regulation, but gradually 
we are evolving new and more effective procedures, which have 
for their purpose the extension of the benefits of technology, and 
which deny the right of any special group or class to act against 
the public interest. 

'ITie fact that we hold free elections; that the press is still free to 
present all the news, and to espouse any political point of view or 
program of action that is within the broad framework of democracy; 
that individuals may likewise exercise political, social, and religious 
freedom, is evidence that it is possible even in times of crisis to 
respect human personality. And all this in striking contrast to the 
totalitarian states where these basic freedoms are dead. 

The gains that have been made in implementing the ideal of 
optimal development of all are not automatic, and in a divided 
world they could easily be lost unless we continue to fight to 
preserve them. Our public schools, being the principal agency for 
interpreting and refining our ideals, have a responsible and impor* 
tant role to play. 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRACY FOR 
EDUCATION 

In light of the foregoing discussion, it should be clear that the 
major task of the school is to implement democracy by providing a 
program designed to help children and youth develop the qualities 
of effective citizenship. Such a broad definition, however, is not 
likely to provide much direction. /Imost all schools give “lip- 
service” to democracy but many administrators and teachers fail to 
see clearly the relationship between their commitment to democracy 
and their daily practices. 

Democracy and School Practices. Even the school policies and 
practices which s.-«‘m most arbitrary and automratic are generally* 
regarded by those who adhere to them as being inside the'frame- 
work of democracy. In some cases *they are even defined in the 
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name of democracy. The administrator who determines policies 
with litde or no consultation widi his teaching stafF or the com* 
munity, does so in the name of eiBciency, and on the grounds that 
teachers do not want to be bothered by the problems of policy 
making. Teachers themselves frequently support this view. They 
consider their main job as that of teaching, and demand freedom to 
carry on the teaching function. The analogy fr^uently is made be- 
tween the operation of a school and the management of an indus- 
trial organization. Division of labor is held to be necessary and 
inevitable. 

Fixed courses are often imposed upon teachers because teachers 
are held not to be competent to build their own. This function is 
asserted to be the job of experts, and consequently cooperative 
planning is not really called for, at least upon the level of the 
formulation of basic principles. Often textbooks are selected by a 
small administrative group for an entire system of schools, or evert 
for a state, on the grounds that the classroom teacher has neither 
time, ability, nor inclination to assist effectively. Such practices, are 
not re^rded by those who follow them as inconsistent with democ- 
racy. 

Upon the grounds of immaturity, and an inability to foresee the 
future, subject matter is frequently imposed upon students regard- 
less of interests or felt needs, without any serious attempt to dis- 
cover the actual problems that face youth in our present confuSed 
society. Students are given the opportunity for a great deal df plan- 
ning of their so-called extra-curricular activities, but it is taken for 
granted that in the classroom material is to be learned without 
raising embarrassing questions about whether or not students have 
had any significant part in determining it. And students generally 
accept this practice without much question— for daily assignments 
of groimd to be covered and of lessons to be learned give them a 
feeling of security, in the same manner that the teacher finds secur- 
ity in a smoothly running administrative machine. The whole ques- 
tion of whether or not the practice is democratic is never raised, 
becau^ it is not considered pertinent. 

Other examples of essentially the same thing are to be found in 
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the imposition of city, county, or state-wide testing programs upon 
teachers and students. They are justified upon the basis of the need 
for uniformity and the impossibility of securing any very effective 
widespread teacher participation. The question is seldom raised as 
to whether or not the entire practice should be abandoned and 
another substituted that would provide for active participation. 
And certainly those who promote and perpetuate such programs 
would never admit that they were acting undemocratically. 

All this is to say that autocracy is not generally practiced because 
of an adherence to a totalitarian philosophy but in the name of a 
bigger and better democracy. The ends justify the means, it is 
claimed. Nothing inconsistent is seen, for example, in the use of 
coercion to secure cooperation. The writer does not wish to create 
the impression that the use of coercion is wholly incompatible with 
democratic action, but rather to point out that many school people 
have not thought clearly about all the implications of their prac- 
tices. They adhere to democracy in principle, but for one reason or 
another do not practice it. 

This means that administrators and teachers need to clarify their 
conceptions of the meaning of democracy as a basis for their edu- 
cational philosophy and practices. 

Obviously, if the school is to become a dynamic force in promot- 
ing democracy, it must be transformed into an institution that 
provides the finest possible illustration of democratic living. The 
best way to learn the ways of democracy is to live democratically, 
and administrators, teachers, students, and parents need to discover 
and practice cooperative planning and working. The techniques 
for doing this are well known. Some of them will be discussed in 
later chapters. 

Purposes of the High School Not Ebcclusive. Actually there «se 
no separate and discrete purposes of high-school education. The 
so-called Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education were just as 
applicable to elementary and college education. It would undoubt^, 
edly be a gain if we were to consider education from the Idnder- 
garten throu^ the junior-college period as a single educational 
unit with a common philosophy, but with differing programs at 
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various levels. Then we could plan a developmental program which 
would consistently stress democratic values and provide experiences 
appropriate to various levels of growth, without attempting to set 
off separate institutions, each with its own staff. 

Our present organization is for the most part the result of accident 
or a mistaken notion of the developmental profess. The elementary 
school traditionally was regarded as the institution for imparting 
common knowledge and skill.* This conception, however, loses force 
when we consider that common integrating education is now re- 
garded as an important function at all levels including the college. 

The theory that the high school is uniquely designed to meet the 
needs of adolescents, a developmental stage that was regarded as 
cataclysmic, rather than more or less gradual, has been in large 
part abandoned. While modern psychology does not minimize the 
significant changes which take place at the onset of puberty, there 
is a tendency to deny that these changes are sufficiently significant 
to justify the establishment of a separate institution. Indeed, the 
emotional difficulties at the early adolescent period are probably 
increased by the drastic changes hi curriculum, organization, and 
]iersonnel which arc common in the junior high school. At the very 
point where the pupil needs the stabilizing influe ace of one teacher, 
he is confronted with .several, all making special demands upon him. 
The complexity of the curriculum also presents a serious problem 
which might easily be eliminated. 

It has also been held that special interests, which call for dis- 
tinctly different treatment, emerge at the high-school level. But. 
elementary schools also have afforded extensive opportunities for 
the exploration of special projects and particular interests which 
flower under the appropriate environment. This fact tends to blur 
the differences which traditionally have been considered , to be 
significant. The exploratory function of the junior high school, as 

° An interesting varidtion of this conception is developed by H. C. Morrison 
•40 his Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Rev. Ed). Chicago, The 
Universjty of Chicago Piess, 1931, and in other writings. He liolds that the, 
elementary period involves the “primary learnings of civilization” in the form 
of adaptation in reading, willing, and the number sj'Stem He thinks that this 
adaptation could be accomplished in four or five ye.ir.. 
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stressed by Briggs, has in like manner been taken over by the 
elementary school as well as by the senior high school and the 
junior college. 

About all, then, that can be said for the present divisions of our 
educational program is that they are administrative arrangements 
which in some cases operate to the detriment of the student. This 
is not to say that there should not be various groupings within the 
system in terms of maturation and interests, but there seems to be 
no basis for grouping that would 3 ustify separate and distinct edu- 
cational purposes and administrative arrangements. When we speak, 
then, of the philosophy and purposes of the high school, we really 
mean a philosophy of education with particular, though not exclu- 
sive, application to the adolescent level. 

THE MAJOR PURPOSE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

In light of the foregoing discussion, the major purpose of the 
high school is to provide equal opportunities for all youth, regard- 
less of intelligence level, socioeconomic status, race, nationality, or 
creed, to meet their needs, solve their problems, and extend their 
interests in such a way as to promote their fullest personal develop- 
ment as responsible citizens of our democratic society. To this end 
the school centers its program on two inseparable aspects: (1) The 
individual as a dynamic, growing organism in interaction with an 
equally dvnamic environment, and (2) the cultivation of traits, 
characteristics, or patterns of behavior which are consistent with the 
ideals of the culture. 

If this broad definition of tlic role of the high school is accepted 
certain g'-ncralizations follow. 

1. The high-school program should prfirtde for all youth. Not 
all people acc'ept thi.s generalization. There arc some who still re- 
gard the major purpose of the elementary school as the imparting of 
basic knowledge and skill in the so-called fundamentals. According 
to them the basic citizenship training should be completed in the 
elementary period, leaving the high school free to deal with the 
intellectually elite group that can profit by instruction in the classics, 
higher mathematics, and technical science. Some form of trade 
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training, probably in a trade school or in connection with industry, 
would be provided for the vast body of young people who seem 
unfitted for academic and scholarly training. This group, being 
incapable of deep intellectual understanding or analysis, should be 
indoctrinated into the ideals of the culture and taught to give emo- 
tional allegiance to the principles involved. Only a small group, so 
it is held, are capable of thinking or of creative work, and the school 
is hampered by having to deal with the great mass of young people 
who have little intellectual ability and no scholarly interests. It is, 
therefore, actually detrimental to this larger group to lead them to 
believe that they may escape the drudgery of hard manual work 
by going to high school. The disillusionment that follows when they 
discover that they cannot find satisfaction in the high school is 
psychologically bad and should be avoided. 

That the present high-school program is poorly adapted to the 
needs of a vast majority of high-school students is not to be dAiied. 
The remedy is not to be found in making the high school more 
selective and centering upon the culture of the past to develop 
appropriate tools for thinking, but rather in changing the character 
of the entire program to provide common integrating education for 
all, and differentiated education in terms of special abilities and 
future vocational and cultural pursuits. 

Whether or not we believe that secondary education should pro- 
vide for all youth is very largely an academic question. Increasing 
numbers of young people are demanding admission to the secondary 
school and their demands are not likely to be denied. What we do 
with them when they come is the all-important consideration.'^ 

2. The curriculum of the high school should be based upon the 
common and specialized needs, problems, and interests of the stu- 


dent. This generalization places the emphasis upon the learner as 
an active, dynamic organism, responding to his own purposes and 
goals. The traditional school has tended to regard the individual 


as passive, and learning as a “pouring in” process, a mattef of estah- 
**Tishing appropriate stimulus-response bonds in the nervous system. 


’ For an analysis of the extent to which the high schools are providing for 
all groups, see Chapter I. 
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Much experimentation was carried on to determine the most e£Fec- 
tive way of establishing these connections. Since all learning was re- 
garded as being specific, the child was called upon to react to a 
situation in piecemeal fashion, learning each element separately and 
then putting them together by a process known as associaticm. Con- 
cept formation was merely a matter of discovering the common 
element in a number of specific situations. It is easy to see how this 
emphasis led to increa.sed attention to more or less mechanical 
drill as the major element in the learning process. The S-R bond 
psychology has been repudiated by most psychologists. However, 
the present emphasis on the part of certain educators upon disci- 
pline through drill and formal exercises, mastery of fundamentals, 
imposition of learning of logical systems of knowledge in science, 
mathematics, and language regardless of the interests of the learner, 
is within the same general pattern and subject to the same criticisms. 

In recent years, a growing body of literature has tended to bring 
about an entirely new emphasis in psychological theory. The human 
being is seen as an organism of remarkable complexity but of 
equally remarkable unity. It continuously absorbs, transforms, and 
expends energy in terms of goals which it strives to achieve or, to 
put it in other language, in terms of psychosomatic tensions which 
it seeks to relieve. The physical, emotional, and intellectual aspects 
of behavior are a unity that cannot, except for purposes of discus- 
sion, be separated. They are present in every instance of behavior. 
Learning is a matter of both analysis and synthesis. The individual 
in interaction with his environment responds to situations as 
“wholes,” to use the terminology of the Gestalt psychologists. Every 
phase of personality is vitally dependent upon other phases, and all 
are acting and reacting at the same time. 

The goals of the individual in large measure determine his be- 
havior and these are highly charged with emotional components. 
The \^ay the individual feels about what he does is inseparably 
bound up with the learning products, as well as with the way 1« 
goes about learning. Vnd because the physical cannot be separated^ 
from the emotional and intellectual, the context of the learning act 
is very significant. To divorce intellectual products fii the form of 
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generalizations, facts, and information, from the total process of 
experiencing is to make of learning a very pale a£Fair indeed. 

What we know about the nature of the individual and learning 
suggests that optimal learning takes place when the individual acts 
with reference to his interests, his recognized needs, his problems, 
and his own system of values. This is not to say that the school 
accepts his goals as satisfactory and valid. It must help him to 
evaluate his behavior, to create new interests, to sense neglected 
aspects of growth as well as to reconstruct his design for living. 

If the learner and learning are to be so regarded, then the cur- 
riculum maker is obliged to study the adolescent-in-his-environinent 
in order to ascertain his needs, problems, and interests.** 

The curriculum maker must also give attention to developing a 
program of general education to meet the common needs, problems, 
and interests of students; that is to the education needed by all for 
intelligent citizenship. Only in the process of living and wo*kiug 
together can we understand and recreate our world, since person- 
ality does not develop in a vacuum. The high school should “thus 
be concerned with the improvemtnt of the common life; with the 
conditions for healthful living; the extension of common interests; 
the sharing of experience; the problems of everyday living in the 
honje and the immediate and wider community, and the personal 
problems of growing up. This is not to say that the individual is to 
be lost in the process, or that individual difterences are nqt to be 
recognized, but rather that the unique contributions of individuals 
are to be cherished and given appropriate valuation in promoting 
common concerns. It is only by these means that individuality 
flourishes and develops optimally. As individual aptitudes and in- 
terests are discovered and developed, they play back into the life 
of the group and enrich it. 

Programs of general education in the past and even in the presept 
have been organized around areas of knowledge, rather than around 
common needs, problems, and interests.*’ 

h 

Chapter III, IV for the details of such a study, and Chapter VIII for 
suggestions as to piorcdiires in developing a curriculum based upon needs. 

See Chapter VI for a complete analysis of programs of general education. 
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The special needs, problems, and interests of students provide 
the basis for specialized education— vocational and otherwise. This 
aspect of the curriculum is important because it recognizes the 
uniqueness of the individual— a concept so highly prized in our 
society.^® 

3, The modes of behavior that are characteristic of democratic 
living at its best should be utilized as guides to the development 
of youth. The Ohio State University School utilizes democratic 
values as ‘^threads of continuity that give unity to all experience, 
and hence are the concern of all teachers in every phase ot the life 
of the school.’^ The statement of these thieads, drawing heavily on 
the formulation of the Committee on the Relation of Science to 
General Education,^’ is as follows: 

1. Developing Social Sensitivity, Experiences which develop an aware- 
ness and responsiveness to human values should be the constant con- 
cern of the school. Democracy is based upon the mutual respect for 
personality, by which is implied that each person will respect difter- 
ences in social or racial groups and strive to elicit the unique contribu- 
tions of others to the common good. 

2. Developing Cooperativeness, The school program should provide 
continuous opportunities for young people to work together toward 
common needs. This includ^^'. cooperative planning of programs in 
eveiy area of school life, and the carrying out and evaluation of such 
programs. 

3. Developing the ability and zeal to utilue the method of intelligence in 
solving all problems of human concern. The method of intelligence 
in a narrow sense includes the following factors: (a) Recognizing 
problems, (b) formulating hypotheses, (c) discovering and organizing 
data, (d) arriving at tentative conclusions and acting upon them. In a 
wider sense it also means that the individual will strive to extend 
thinking to as many areas of living as pfissible, to develop a consistent 
pattern of behavior, and to regard truth as tentative and experimental, 
rather than as absolute. 

4. Developing creativeness. Insofar as possible, the school should pro- 
vide expeiiences which demand novel adjustments to situations rather 
than those which emphasize routine and repetition. Good citizenship 

*“ See Chapter VII for an elaboration of this concept. ^ 

” See Science in General Education. D. Appleton-Centuiy Company, Inc., 
1938, pp. 42-.53 passim. 
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calls for individuals who have the ability to synthesize elements of 
experience, which seemingly are unrelated, into unified wholes. Such 
experimces are not confined to the arts but should characterize every 
area of school life. 

5. Developing skills in demoaatic living. Students should learn to 
choose leaders in terms of the qualities needed for the particular job 
at hand. All students should have opportuniiities for leadership at their 
level and all should be able to cooperate witn leaders. All should have 
a growing understanding of how to enlist effective participation for 
common ends by enabling all to take part in defining goals and in 
selecting their own part in working toward goals. Leaders should be- 
come increasingly sldllful at distributing responsibilities in terms of the 
abilities, interests and preferences of individuals so that all may par- 
ticipate effectively. Before the end of the high school years these 
experiences in democratic participation should have reached out be- 
yond the school into the community at many points. 

6. Interpreting democracy. It is not enough that young people should 
live democratically. They should know what they are about, in the sense 
that they should become increasingly aware of the value of suck living, 
not only within the school but in life outside of the school. This does , 
not imply dreary ‘‘talks” by the teacher on the meaning of democracy, 
but rather that the democratic life of the school shall be so dyndmicr 
ally related to life outside that the students will be led to understand 
its meaning, and seek to extend it to all situations in which they; are 
involved. 

7. Developing self-direction. All experiences should be such as to aid in ' 
the process of “growing up,” by which is meant the gradual develop- 
ment of mature relationship with others; that is, the cultivatibn of a 
growing sense of responsibility for one's own development in the light 
of a consistent set of values. 

The following is an attempt to present the characteristics of 
democratic living in terms of ‘'pupil behavior.” 

The Philosophy and Purposes of the University School. Columbus, Ohio> 
The Ohio State University, 1948, pp. 9-10. ^ ; 

Vernon E. Anderson, Paul R. Grim, and William T. Cruhn. Principlei ^nd 
Practices of Secondary Education. Copyright, 1951, by The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York. The authors took the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, entitled Policies for Education in American Democracy. Washington, 
iHD.C., National Education Association, 1946 as the basis for the analysis. The 
authors state that the list is not complete but is illustrative of the analysis that 
might De useful to all teachers— regardless of the areas in which they 
teach. 
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SPECIFIC OUTCOMES FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Attitudes 

1. The pupil accepts responsibility for his contributions to group welfare. 

2. He respects the rights of others and treats them with the same respect 
he demands for himself. 

3. He accepts the consequences of his own actions. 

4. He adjusts his own behavior to the decisions of the group. 

5. He is open-minded to new ideas. 

6. He welcomes honest differences of opinion and respects otheis’ points 
of view. 

7. He feels free to express his own beliefs without fear of reprisals. 

8. He bases judgment on reliable information. 

9. He withholds judgment on important issues until he has all the facts. 

10. He considers the effect of his actions on other members of the group. 

11. He respects duly constituted authority. 

12. He works for the solution of problems in his own school community 
and for the advancement of the welfare of others. 

13. He enters freely into service activities of his community. 

14. He judges an individual on his own merits as a person rather than 
on the basis of nationality, creed, race, or economic level. 

Appreciations 

1. The pupil appreciates the values to the individual of democratic 
participation in school affairs 

2. He enjoys reading about the social scene and desires to understand 
the problems that confront society. 

3. He appreciates the American heritage of freedom. 

4. He admires the achievements of all cultural groups and appieciates 
their contributions to Ameiican life. 

5. He shows sympathy and sensitivity to human misery and want. 

6. He has a wide interest in art, music, science, history and literature. 

7. He enjoys reading good books and periodicals. 

8. He has a desire to learn and explore, 

9. He appreciates beauty in his surroundings. 

10. He enjoys expressing himself creatively in some form. 

11. He finds pleasure in participating with others in recreation. 

12. He is interested in enlarging his vocabulary. 

Understandings 

1. The pupil realizes the need for limitation of individual and group 
freedom in order that greater liberties , may be enjoyed by all. 
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2. He realizes that democracy is in a constant process of adjustment and 
that democracy in this country has not been fully achieved. 

3. He understands that the individual who places the interests of his 
racial, cultural, religious, economic or social group above the good 
of society as a whole endangers his own freedom. 

4. He understands that democratic living includes full opportunity for 
political, economic, social, and religious fights. 

5. He recognizes the necessity of law in establishing and maintaining an 
orderly society. 

6. He realizes the value of group eflFort in arriving at decisions. 

7. He realizes that controversial issues are best solved through open 
discussion and objective study. 

8. He understands that minority rights must be protected within ma- 
jority rule. 

9. He understands that citizenship in a democracy demands a responsi- 
ble, actively participating people. 

10. He realizes that intelligent effort is essential to success. 

11. He understands that harmonious participation in the home and family 
life are basic to healthy and desirable social relationships. 

12. He understands that nations must forego national sovereignty to^ 
achieve world cooperation and peace. 

Skills 

1. The pupil is able to analyze data, observe relationships and note 
causes and effects in arriving at a solution. 

2. He selects reading materials with increasing discrimination. 

3. He IS able to locate and use sources of information. 

4. He is able to organize information effectively. 

5. He can draw logical and reasonable conclusions from his investiga- 
tions. 

6. He is able to distinguish between fact and opinion. 

7. He has the ability to make intelligent choices for himself. 

8. He can work independently. 

9. He is able to work cooperatively with others. 

10. He is able to express ideas effectively in written and oral form. 

11. He can discriminate reasonably between socially desirable and' unde- 
sirable behavior.^ ^ 

Quite different from the above rather atomistic analysis is the 
, psychological formulation of Cole and Bruce.^® They attempt to 
Ibid., pp. 36-38. 

Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce. Educational Psychology. Copy- 
right, 1950, by World Book Company, New York. 
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“portray not what the American is, but rather what his leaders dl 
thought and education aspire to have him become.'* These are the 
values which Americans believe produce the highest order of human 
worth. This portrayal they refer to as the “Mature Person." The 
characteristics of such a person are discussed under three main 
headings: (1) The Mature Person's Energy Resources, (2) The 
Mature Person’s General Effective Intelligence, and ( 3 ) The Mature 
Person’s Social-Ethical Coals. In the first category— Energy Re- 
sources— are discussed such characteristics as spontaneity, courage, 
and affection. In the second— Effective Intelligence, the “core” of 
which is “self-knowledge, insight into one’s own life cycle, and a frank 
awareness of one’s liabilities and assets,” the authors state that the 
mature person possesses “a body of reasonably accurate knowledge 
of men and their affairs, an understanding of the social conditions 
and problems which he and his neighbors and fellow citizens con- 
front in community, nation and world” . . . “Intellectually he is a 
Whole Person, with a high degree of integrative power which en- 
ables him to synthesize widely separated areas of experience.” In 
the third category— Social-Ethical Goals— the mature person is de- 
scribed as a man who “is a devotee of progress. He believes that by 
taking thought man can build a better world in which to live; 
within the limits of nature’s bounty, he is master of his own 
destiny” ... “A goal seeker and a goal creator, he is constantly 
setting new objectives for himself and Ins fellows. This is to keep 
them alive, prod them forward. . . . The motive power for life 
lies not only in the drive of organic human needs, but in the antic- 
ipated goals of the personal and social world as well.” '' 

Still another formulation grew out of the Citizenship Educati(xi 
Study '* of which Stanley Dimond was director. This group set up 
“criteria for democratic living” under three categories as follows: 
(1) The Individual and His Rights in a Democratic Society, (2) 
The Individual and His Obligations in a Democratic Society, and 
(3) The Means Available to the Individual in a Democratic Sodety. 

43. 

"lUd., pp. 44-47, passim. . . 

'•See Democratic CUizendtip and Deodopment of Children. Citmensliip 
Educatlcm Study. Detroit, Mich., Detroit PubHc Schook, 1949, 
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Each of these categories is broken down into modes of behavior. 

The purpose of presenting the numerous procedures for giving 
operational meaning to the vague term, “democratic living," or 
“democratic way of life,’’ is to indicate the need for providing a 
sense of direction for the high-school program. As was pointed out 
earlier, nearly all people give lip-service to. the idea that the schools 
should develop democratic citizenship. If this idea is to be more 
than a pious hope, curriculum-development groups need to give a 
good deal of attention to finding the highest level of common agree- 
ment upon the characteristics of behavior which define effective 
democratic citizenship. When this is accomplished, we are one step 
neaier a school program that actually promotes democracy.’" 

The illustrations presented vary considerably in their approaches 
to the problem. It is probably not possible or even desirable to 
attempt a complete, detailed analysis of democratic behavior. On 
the other hand, broad high-level abstractions mean very littl*. What 
is needed is a formulation that recognizes the unitary character of* 
human behavior, and at the same time gives clues as to irrtportant 
aspects of democratic behavior that will enable administrators, 
teachers, and students to find a sense of direction and to know when 
they are following it. Perhaps of the various illustrations given, the 
formulation of the University School best serves this purpose. Such’ 
terms as reflective thinking, cooperativeness social sensitivity, cre- 
ativeness, tolerance, self-direction, and the like lend themselves 
quite readily to definition and illustration, and when used in con- 
nection with the basic ideals of democracy discussed earlier, shopld 
provide a framework upon which a democratic program may be 
built. 


SUMMARY 

A. The program of the high school should be based squarely upon the 
values of democratic h’ving and the characteristics of peisonality which 
are essential to effective democratic citizenship. 

, B. Democracy may be interpreted to embrace three inten elated ideals: 

• 

*®See Chapter XV for statements of philosophy and purposes which have 
been developed by schools. 
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1. It is a form of social organization that holds that the optimal 
development of the individudJ —oi all individuals— is the highest 
good. 

2. The optimal development at all can be realized only to the extent 
that people have faith in intelligence as a method of solving indi- 
vidual and group pioblenis. 

3. Man can achieve his higliest possible development only through 
acting in concert with his fellows, each individual sensitive to the 
effects of his acts upon others. 

C. The ideals of democratic living may be translated into characteristics 
of personality oi modes of behavior which give direction to the learn- 
ing process. Such terms as reflective thinking, cooperativeness, social 
sensitivity, toleiance, creativeness, and self-direction aie appropriate 
to desciibe these chaiacteiistics. 

D. Democracy retjuires that educational provision be made for promoting 
the optimal development of all American youth regardless of intel- 
ligence level, lace, creed, or socioeconomic status. 
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CHAPTER III 


demcx:ratic values and learning 


The concepts of teaching and learning which the teacher 
holds are inseparably bound up with the values or goals which are 
considered to be of prime importance. For example, if the teacher 
believes (hat the acquisition of facts and information are th^ most 
important outcomes in learning, then it follows that his concept of 
teaching will be that of repetitive drill, and he is likely to subscribe 
to a theory of learning that is congenial to his practices. If the teacher 
believes that the development of independent critical thinking is a 
major value in our democratic society, naturally he will organize 
the work of the classroom in terms of problems to be solved, issues 
to be considered, plans to be made and executed. Consequently he 
is likely to subscribe to a quite different theory. If the teacher be- 
lieves that obedience to orders is of great significance in citizenship 
education, he will stress getting students to follow directions witji- 
out question. Automatic responses will therefore l)e prized. Logic- 
ally such a teacher should support the Connectionist school of 
thought. But if the teacher holds firmly to the idea that cooperative 
planning is a value inherent in democratic living, obviously he will 
organize the life of the classroom in terms of cooperatively devel- 
oped problems and projects. This implies a more dynamic organismic 
approach. 

Probably most teachers are not conscious of the learning theory 
which underlies their practices. They operate in terms of the exi- 
gencies of the situation. This is not to say, however, that teachers 

58 
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should not be students of the learning process and its implications 
for democratic citizenship. 

THE PSYCHOLOGIST AND VALUES 

The teacher can learn from psychology the most elBcient ways of 
achieving any of the ends suggested above, but he is not likely to 
learn from psychology the ends toward which he ought to direct 
his energies, for most psychologists maintain a strict neutrality on 
the question of what is of most worth in human behavior. This is 
well illustrated in the following quotation: 

Our standards of good and bad interfere with the cold detachment that 
science requires. We look at a motion picture of an ape or of a child and 
are prevented from seeing it in psychological terms by our tendencies to 
see the creature as repulsive oi cute. We see someone behaving in an 
immoral way and our distaste prevents us from trying to understand the 
basis of the act. We feel only horror and disgust that anyone could 
be so depraved. Observe, over a .short period of time, how frequently you 
find yourself evaluating someone’s behavior, judging it as “good” or “bad.” 
Such evaluations are not a part of psychology. They provide insight only 
into your standards of conduct. They do not help you in understanding 
the behavior of the individual judged.^ 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the position stated above implies 
that the laws or theories governing human behavior are independent 
of political, social, or economic ideologies, and from human aspira- 
tions to the good life. In this sense what the psychologist tells us 
about the nature of learning can be used to further any kind of 
individual or social values. In effect, the psychologist says, “You 
decide what values you want to achieve, and I will tell you how to 
bring about the changes in behavior that are implied by the values 
selected.” 

The values, then, which are held by the educator, must be deter- 
mined before the psychologist may help him to any great extent 
in determining appropriate means of attaining them. The preceding 
chapter sought to suggest some characteristics of the democratic « 

* Edwin R. Guthrie and Allen L. Edwards. Psychology: A First Cwrse in 
Human Behavior. Pp. 8-9. Copyright 1949, by "Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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school which should give direction to the program. The present 
task is to discover what help can be secured from the psychology 
of learning in bringing about the changes in behavior essential for 
democratic citizenship. 

WHAT IS LEARNING? 

There are many definitions of learning, none of them entirely 
satisfactory. Perhaps Hilgard’s cautious definition is the most satis* 
factoiy one: 

Learning is the process by which an activity originates or is changed 
through training procedures (whether in the laboratory or in the natural 
environment) as distinguished from changes by factors not attributable to 
training.® 

Actually as Hilgard points out,® the learning process is always an 
inference from performance. The organism can now do what he 
could not do previously. But the mere observation of performance 
is inadequate to support the inference that such performance is.the 
result of learning. For example, it may be charged to maturation, 
as when a child “learns” to walk, or when a bird 'learns” to fly. 
Such acts cannot be attributed to training procedures. Another inter- 
pretation which must be placed upon the definition is the change in 
performance which results from work-fatigue or the use of narcotics. 
These changes in performance, according to Hilgard, cannot prop- 
erly be attributed to learning. ' 

The task of the educator then is three-fold. He must determine 
what kinds of performance are desirable from the standpoint of flie 
culture and the individual’s own value system. He must recognize 
these performances when they are present, and he must seek to 
determine and provide the conditions under which the desired, per- 
formances are most likely to take place. The first task involves, phi- 
losophy. The second task is largely one of determining appropnate 
evaluation procedures, and the third involves an understanding of 
^the nature of the individual and the learning process. 

* Enjjest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning. P. 4. Copyright, 1948, by Apple- 
ton-Centuiy-Crofts, Inc., New York. 

•Ibid., p. 4ff. 
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THEORIES OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 

The Mind-Substance Theory. Deeply embedded in our culture 
is the so-called ‘‘mind-substance” theory. Even though it is out- 
moded as an effective theory of learning, it is worth discussing 
briefly, because consciously or unconsciously it is basic to a con- 
siderable amount of what passes for education in the high school. 
Perhaps Bode has done more than any other educator to bring this 
time-honored theory out into the open and examine it critically. 
He explains the position in his own inimitable fashion: 

There aie facts in this world of ours that aie not reducible to terms 
of motion and ariangement, however much they may be connected with 
material piocesses. Such facts are our aches and pains, our aspirations and 
frustrations, our appreciations and purposes and volitions. These are not 
just by-products of matter; by definition they cannot be produced by 
matter at all. They have their source or ground in different kinds of reality. 
This reality exists in its own right, so to speak, which means that it cannot 
be reduced to a form of matter and that it can opeiate in relative inde- 
pendence of the laws of mechanics. . . . We are profoundly convinced 
that man is made of different stuff from the inanimate things bv which he 
is surrounded. In the language of Holy Writ, he was created a ‘‘living 
soul.” Inanimate objects are the slaves of circumstance, but man can 
choose his goal and bend circumstances to his will. He can foresee the 
future and shape his present conduct with reference to what is yet to come. 
To him accordingly, it is given to have dominion over the earth and to 
be master of his own destiny. As Voltaire once remarked, this little being, 
five feet tall, can undertake to constitute himself an exception to the laws 
of the universe.^ 

It is easy to see why this doctrine has such a widespread and 
popular appeal. It places man on a plane above the “sticks and 
stones.” It is congenial to the traditional concept of culture. It pro- 
vides an easy theological explanation of the survival of the human 
soul. It provides an escape from the baffling problems and frustra- 
tions of the mundane world. 

How does learning take place under this conception of the nature * 

^ Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn. Pjp, 20-21, passim. Copyright, itfW, by 
P. C. Heath and Company, Boston, * 
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of mind? Traditionally the doctrine of formal discipline provided a 
complete answer. Such qualities as remembering, perceiving, ob- 
serving, reasoning were cultivated by the exercise of corresponding 
faculties into which the “mind” was divided. The particular skill, 
understanding, or information to be learned was not in itself of 
major importance. The abiding value w^s the power which the 
particular quality gained by effective exercise. Thus the subject- 
matter of education gained its importance, not because it helped 
the individual to meet a need or solve a problem, but because it 
provided mental discipline. 

This doctrine provided an easy answer to the charge that much 
of what is learned is soon forgotten, for as Bode suggests, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, education is what is left after what we have 
learned has been forgotten. The power of reasoning, developed 
through the study of Latin or mathematics, can readily be trans- 
ferred to a situation involving reason in everyday life. 

Anderson sums up succinctly the tenets of the position as follows: * 

1. All indi\iduals ha\'e the potentialities to become educated. 

2. Motivation mu.st be raised from the level of material needs to those of 
spiiitual needs. Needs which the psychologist might label as basic 
must often be uprooted, and value systems that arc often iion-mateiial 
must be established. 

3. Practice or drill has significance, not so much because it establishes 
right response.s, but because it disciplines the individual to habits of 
work. 

4. Education and ti’an.sfer are in a sense synonymous. The educated 
person has not necessarily learned the specific lespones essential 'for 
making adjustments to the exigencies of life because he intuitively 
senses what will be the appropriate conduct. Geneial ability to think 
maiks the educated man.'* 

So far as psychology is concerned, this doctrine is dead. This is 
far from saying, however, that the educational practices which flour- 
ished under the reign of formal discipline are no longer current. 
As a matter of fact, the perennial demand for a return to the classics 

'G.» Lester .Anderson, “Theories of Behavior and Some Ciirr.’euluni Issues.” 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIX, 134-13.5 (Maich, 1948). 
Copyright, 1918, by Warwick and York, Inc, 
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can be justified only on the basis of this outmoded psychological 
doctrine. Likewise much of what passes as “liberal education” and 
the values which are expected to be derived from it has its roots 
in the mind-substance theory, although the proponents of such pro- 
grams would deny the charge vigorously. 

If we reject the once respectable and still popular “mental dis- 
cipline” theory of learning, what is to take its place? Is there a 
single unitary theory which is so well documented by scientific 
experiment that it is possible to accept it dogmatically as a guide 
to the determination of instructional procedures? Unfortunately this 
seems not to be the case, for as Hilgard points out: 

While the situation is not as bad as the parade of points of view makes 
it out to be, it is still rather unsatisfactory. There are no laws of learning 
which can be taught with confidence. Even the most obvious facts of 
improvement with practic-e and the legulation of learning under reward 
and punishment are the matteis of theoretical dispute.® 

What are the principal issues upon which psychologists disagree? 
Perhaps the best way of approaching this problem is through a 
brief examination of the two major theories which now dominate 
the field."^ 

Association Theories of Learning. There is one group of psy- 
chologists known by various designations, such as Conncctionists, 
Associationalists, Functionalists, and Cenditioned-response psychol- 
ogists who take as their point of departure the scientific doctrine 
that the whole is the sum of its parts. Edward Lee Thorndike, who 
has been called the father of modern psychology, sought over a 
period of almost half a century to document what became known as 
the S-R bond theory of learning. The S in the bond refers to any 
situation or state of affairs outside or inside the organism. The R 
refers to a state of affairs which is related to some S in sequence 
or in a more dynamic manner. Tlie symbol S-R indicates the rela- 
tionship. The connections or bonds which are formed explain all 

“Ernest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning. New York, Appleton-Century-* 
Crofts, Inc., 1948, p. 326. * 

’ For much of the presentation of these theories, the writer is indebted to 
Ernest R. Hilgard, ibia. 
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types of animal or human learning. Thus education consists of pre- 
senting appropriate situations (stimuli) to the organism. The ob- 
servable response (or behavior) is what results. Learning cx)nsists 
in "stamping in" the appropriate bonds and "stamping out" the un- 
desirable ones. From this simple explanation, Thorndike deduced 
his famous "Laws of Learning” which don^lnated educational prac- 
tices for many years. Even reasoning, or the operation of the “higher 
mental processes” is accounted for in the same manner. It merely 
involves more bonds. The situation is just more subtle, not different, 
therefore the response is more difficult to interpret. 

Returning again to the part-whole dictum, it is easy to see how 
the Thorndikean psychology fits in. Learning is purely mechanical. 
The organism operates like a machine, in wholly predictable ways. 
As Hilgard points out: 

Scientists believe the behavior of organisms to be lawful, at leaft within 
limits set by statistical approximations. In favonng some sort of cause and* 
effect sequences, psychologists act like any other scientists. There’ls, how- 
ever, a range of choice in the selection of the physical model after which 
we seek to design the laws to be used in psychological'explanations. One 
physical model is provided by machines with rigid parts— with levers, 
pulleys, gears, motors— machines like typewriters or cash registers. When a 
key is pushed the consequence is definitely predictable. The models may 
vary enormously in complexity, including automatic telephone switch- 
boards and computing bombsights, but the principle is the same.* 

It can readily be seen that this theory of learning discounts the 
traditional explanation of transfer of training through the exerbise 
of faculties of the mind. As a matter of fact it reduces transfer to a 
purely mechanical process limited to those situations which have 
within them “identical elements” which function in the same manner 
as interchangeable parts on two different makes of machine 

This type of explanation of transfer, which of course is consistent 
with the general position, gives enormous impetus to mechanical 
classroom procedures. Emphasis upon drill, memorization, breaking 
* down the whole into parts in complicated situations. In short, it has 
tended to promote the concept of a relatively static organism re- 

*lbid. p. 14. 
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spending in predictable ways to an environment that is manipulated 
by the teacher. 

It would be a mistake to assume that there is complete agreement 
within the school labelled **Associationism** or ^Connectionism.^ 
There are wide diflFerences within the category, ranging from the 
purely mechanistic explanations of Thorndike to the functionalism 
of Woodworth.® 

The important point in the discussion is the preference which 
this school of thought has for the analytical, environmental ap- 
proach. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to relate specific practices in edu- 
cation to this theory of learning. It is doubtful that teachers as a 
whole consciously go about applying a systematic psychological 
position to their classioom piocedures In one way or another, how- 
ever, the following piactices are congenial to or closely associated 
with the theory of learning of the Associationists. 

1. The daily lecitation system with its emphasis upon the acquisition of 
facts and mfoimation 

2. Excessive reliance upon standardized tests as a basis of evaluation 

3. So-called objective marking systems in terms of normal curves 

4. The fixed curriculum detennmed by job or activity analysis, imposed 
upon the learner without giving due attention to his needs and 
interests 

5. Excessive reliance upon repetitive dnll as a basis for learning at the 
expense of the use of reflective thinking 

6. Teacher domination of the classroom at the expense of cooperative 
teacher-student planning 

7. Excessive emphasis upon external rewards and punishment as a basis 
for motivation 

On the credit side may be placed the iollowing: 

1. Encouragement of the use of observed behavior as a basis for determin- 
ing the extent to which learning has taken place 

2. Introduction of the concept of functionalism into learning 

3. Emphasis upon individual differences, particularly with respect to 
differences in rates of learning 

® Hilgard places the following psychologists, among others, in 
school of thought: Edward L. Thorndike, E. R. Guflirie, Clark L. Hull, B. F. 
Skinner, Harvey Carr and Robert Woodworth. 
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4. Destruction of the “'formal discipline" theory of learning 

5. Encouragement of social analysis as one basis for curriculum making 

Field Theories of Learning. Paralleling the significant develop- 
ment of the mechanistic interpretations of learning by the Thom- 
dikean school of psychology was another an^d opposed theory which 
took its cue from the conception of the whole as something quite 
different from the sum of its parts. Max Wertheimer is credited as 
having first announced the theory in Germany in 1912. It gained 
little attention, however, until the appearance in English transla- 
tions of Kurt Koffka’s Growth of the Mind in 1924 and Wolfgang 
Kohler’s Mentality of Apes in 1925. The new theory was known as 
Gestalt and was the forerunner of organismic psychology as ex- 
pounded by such psychologists as Kurt Lewin, R. H. Wheeler,. Ed- 
ward C. Tolman, Karl S. Lashley, and Norman R. F. Maier. Again 
it must be pointed out that there are wide differences amotig this 
group of psychologists, but that there are common generalizations, 
which suggest some unity among them. 

This group, in contrast to the Associationists, holds that the organ- 
ism does not function like a mechanical device— a machine. Rather 
it functions as a “whole”— no part of which can be changed without 
changing the “whole.” As Hilgard points out: 

A different model i.s provided by whirlpools, candle flames, and soap 
bubbles, m which the parts are related to the whole in a less rigid 
manner. You can scoop a bucketful of water out of a whirlpool without 
changing it. The whirlpool, the candle flame and soap bubble are illus- 
trations of dynamic equilibria, just as physical as the machine mentioned 
earlier, yet suggesting quite different analogies . . . [the field psycholo- 
gist] is definitely on the side of the models of dynamic eqiiihbiia. Living 
things, unlike machines, are constantly interchanging their substance with 
the environment; they remain “the same” only because of a patterning or 
organization which persists in the midst of change. ... By adopting the 
model of dynamic equilibria, the field psychologist warns agaiast any 
effort to comprehend the totality of behavior in terms of component parts. 
The whole must always be viewed as u system, to which the parts are 
subordinate.^® 

Ernest R Hilg.ird, Theories of Learning, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1948, pp. 14 15. 
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This emphasis upon the whole being more than the sum of its 
parts has very important implications for evolving a satisfactory 
theory of learning. First of all, the total situation in which learning 
takes place becomes important, for learning becomes a process of 
continuous interaction between the organism and the environment. 
The relationships which exist between the organism and the en- 
vironment are therefore in a constant state of change. This requires 
considerable modification of the explanation of learning as the 
“stamping in” of appropriate S-R bonds for the stimulus is in a 
constant state of change, since the stimulus must be interpreted in 
terms of relationships. Thus repetitive drill becomes less important 
than drill associated with meanings which provide the inateiials for 
reconstructing the total situation. Theoretically there is no such 
thing as repetition. Second, the emphasis shifts from mechanical to 
insightful behavior. Even the simple animal experiments of the 
Gestaltists stress the significance of insight, which is defined as that 
point in the learning process at which the learner perceives “the 
how and why of a situation.” Kohler’s apes, for example, solved the 
problem of reaching food by putting two sticks together. When the 
sticks were perceived in their relationship to the goal of food get- 
ting, the animal is said to ha\' insight. At this point the total situa- 
tion becomes a reorganized whole In a very rudimentary way, this 
kind of learning is an illustration of thinking— a process which is so 
highly prized in our democratic cultuK". As a consequence of this 
emphasis the whole problem of transfer takes on new significance. 
Instead of the simple mechanical explanation of transfer as the 
recognition of identical elements, the reconstruction of the situation 
in terms of old and new meanings ( insights ) is, in a sense, transfer. 
The implication of this explanation is cl. ar. The learner is capable 
of transfer just to the extent that he brings to a given situation a ridh 
store of meanings. Third, and perhaps most important, the theory 
places more emphasis upon the learner as a dynamic whole who is 
capable of acting in terms of goals which serve as a means of giving 
direction to the process of a continuous reorganization of the field 
which, of course, includes the previous experiences of the learner. 
Forty years of Gestalt experimentation seems to confirm Dewey’s 
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life-long emphasis upon learning as an active process, and upon 
education as the "continuous reconstruction of experience.” 

Unfortunately, the field theory of learning has yet to explain 
fully all of the problems of learning. In spite of much discussion the 
precise nature of insight is not fully understood. There remains 
something of an air of mystery about it which could easily imply 
some mystical element of human behavior— an implication which 
the field theorists emphatically deny. Furthermore, the field theorists 
fail to take cognizance of the fact, which is stressed by the associa- 
tionists, that there are relatively mechanical components of behavior 
that seem to be the result of trial and error or conditioning. As Cole 
and Bruce state: 

In some respect the Cestaltists have shown us what learning ought to 
be like. Instead of the slow plodding, repetitious learning of the condi- 
tioning experiment, we ought to find a way of handling our leam^s and 
materials that would lead to flashes of insight. Instead of ananging tasks 
which favor a blind adjustment to particulai cues, we should seek whereyer 
possible to create situations which permit the learner to discover essential 
relationships. Then we should not need to fear lest our training fail to 
transfer to new settings where the cues aie slightly altered. Instead of 
poorly understood facts, difficult to grasp and organize, and then swiftly 
forgotten, we should present such cle-arly oiganized patterns, such mean- 
ingful wholes, that, once gra.sped, they become a permanent part of the 
learner’s equ^ment. Instead of insisting, however, that all learning actually 
conform to this idea, we shall make progress by asking the pointed ques- 
tion: "Precisely what are the conditions which stand in the way of this 
insightful ideal?” 

This quotation points up the thesis that the psychologist, much 
as he may desire to do so, does not operate apart from a system of 
values unless he is entirely oblivious of the “field” which surrounds 
him. He orders his experiments, formulates and tests his 'hypothesis 
in the light of what to him seem to be desirable outcomes. Conse- 
quently as we examine theories of learning we are likely to ask: 
"Are the values which we cherish attainable in the light of what is 

” Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce, Educational Psychology. P. 483. 
Copyright, 195D, by World Book Company, Yonkers on-Hudson. 
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known about the learner and the learning process?” “What are the 
most eflFective learning procedures for achieving our goals?” 

Unfortunately, the questions cannot be unequivocably answered 
by an appeal to any one school of psychological thought. On the 
other hand, there is much common ground among die N^rious 
theories of learning, and this makes possible the setting up of some 
basic generalizations about learning which are helpful in evolving 
a general methodology for guiding learning in school. 

SOME BASIC GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING 
LEARNING 

A. Learning is an active process which involves the dynamic 
interaction of the learner and his environment. This generalization 
is now commonly accepted. The learner is no longer regarded as a 
passive organism which responded to external stimuli in a mechan- 
ical manner. As early as 1928, V. T. Thayer, after examining the 
psycho-biological evidence concerning learning, stated: 

The child’s nature is not a mystic scroll wrapped and sealed waiting 
the favorable circumstances which will enable it to unroll in a preordained 
manner. Nor is the child’s nature to be conceived of as alien material 
which must be worked over according to preconceived plans.'- 

Considered in isolation, this generalization does not move us very 
far in the direction of evolving an acceptable methodology for edu- 
cation. It does, however, dispel the notion— long prevalent in educa- 
tion— that the school can successfully impose a fixed body of subject 
matter upon youth without taking into account his nature, needs, 
and previous experiences. On the other hand, those who place the 
learner on a pedestal— relying upon some process of unfolding of 
innate capabilities for a sense of direction— are guilty of an equally 
disastrous distortion. 

A closer look at this generalization reveals the enormous com- 
plexity of the task of education. To be freed from erroneous con- 

’*V. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1928, p. 118. 
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ceptions of the learner and the learning process is a gain, but it 
does not provide help in the redirection of learning. 

It must be recognized that, given a human being with enormous 
capacities for acquiring new modes of behavior, the problem still 
remains as to what values, understandings, habits, and skills will 
be most effective as he grows toward maturky. 

The learnings which will be acquired are profoundly affected by 
the culture. The environment is a potent influence. From the biolog- 
ical point of view, the environment may provide the conditions for 
meeting the purely physical needs which have to do with physical 
survival and development. The environment must provide fa\orable 
conditions lor good health— food, shelter, recreation. If these condi- 
tions are not present, normal physical growth cannot take place, 
emotional needs, such as feelings of security, achievement, belong- 
ingness, and affection are thwarted. This raises the whole problem 
of the social responsibility ol the culture for providing the condi- 
tions for healthful living. 

But the cultiue affects learning in even more significant ways., 
Tlie child is born into a culture which is a going coricern. On every 
hand he is confronted with an environment in which accepted values 
and patterns of behavior strike at him and determine to a large 
extent his responses— that is, what he learns. 

If the environment is relatively simple, he may master the modes 
of behavior required for mature living in that environment in a 
relatively short period of time. In primitive societies induction into 
the culture may be accomplished without much “formal” education, 
for very early the child participates directly in the life of the adult 
community. It would be fair to state that he gradually acquires 
the set of values, philosophy, or life style— call it what you. will— 
that is characteristic of that culture. 

In complex modern societies, the process of acculturation is more 
complicated. Science and technology have profoundly affected the 
sheer mechanics of living. In some respects the environment de- 
mands less of the learner since so many tasks associated with the 
meeting of biological needs are cared for by others. The period of 
infancy is prolonged. In most respects, however, the environment 
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demands more, since the race experience becomes more highly 
organized and hence less accessible. Lung preparation is needed to 
develop the attitudes and understandings and to acquire the habits 
and skills that are considered essential to effective citizenship. 

The problem of growing up is especially complicated and difficult 
in our democratic culture because our values are less clearly defined 
than in a totalitarian culture. The child is confronted with a con- 
fused environment, particularly in a period of great national and 
international stress. Personal values are confused because they are 
dynamic rather than static. Furthermore, a definite and precious 
aspect of our value system is the belief in the capacitv ot young 
people to resolve their conflicts through intelligence, rather than 
to have attitudes and understandings indoctrinated by adults. There 
will be more discussion of this point later on. 

B. Learning is most effective when the learner is motivated by 
goals which are intrinsic to the activity. This geneiahzation is 
closely related to the one discussed above which states that learn- 
ing takes place when the learner and the environment are involved 
in dynamic interaction. Equilibrium is disturbed, and the organism 
acts in an attempt to restore it. We arc now concerned v/ith the 
factors which motivate the leai; er to act in the direction of achiev- 
ing his goal. In this sense, goal is defined as the “end state” which 
gives direction to beha\ior in a given Ic.irning situation. 

The following definitions may be helpful to claiify the general- 
ization: 

The relationship between goals and the learning tasks related to them 
may be desciibcd as intrinsic or extiinsic, depending on the logical rela- 
tionship between the ta.sk and the goal. 

The relationship between task and goal may be said to be intrinsic if 
the incentive conditions are functionally or organically i elated to the 
activity. Thus the satisfaction derived from hearing a program over a self- 
constructed radio set is a satisfaction derived from puttmg the radio to 
its intended use. This is an intrinsic sati.sfaction, because the goal is 
inlierent in the successful completion of the task of construction. 

The relationship between task and goal may be said to be extrinsic if 
the incentive conditions are artificially or, aibitrarily related to the task. 
Thus if a prize is to be awarded to the first boy to complete his radio. 
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the desire for the prize is extrinsically related to the task of radio-huildtng. 

Because motivational situations are complex, the relation between die 

task and goal is often at once intrinsic and extrinsic.^^ 

All theories of learning stress the signiScance of motive. The 
Organismic theory, however, tends to give greater emphasis to the 
total situation in which learning takes place, because of the impor* 
tance of concomitant learnings. In the illustration quoted above, the 
accomplishment of building the first radio Ifs, in and of itself, less 
significant than emotional satisfaction derived by the youngster 
from having his need met. The teacher would of course also be 
interested in the extent to which the attitudes, understandings, and 
skills learned are likely to be utilized in meeting new situations. 
This is more likely to happen if the motivation is intrinsic to the 
task. 

It is difficult to organize the life of the school in a highly complex 
society in which there are of necessity many deferred values, in 
such a way as to promote intrinsic motivation. The best clue is to 
place the emphasis upon direct first-hand experiences growing out 
of the problems of the students, rather than upon the transmission 
ol racial e.\perience through organized subject matter. This sends 
us on to our third generalization. 

C. The most significant type of learning in a democratic society 
is characterized by reflective thinking, rather than by mechanical 
habit formation. The perpetuation and refinement of democracy 
depends to a large extent upon whether or not citizens can be 
taught to have faith in the method of intelligence as a method of 
solving problems and to use it consistently in daily living. This is 
unquestionably an ideal deeply rooted in our heritage. If it shohld 
be established by scientific research that it is not possible to educate 
the masses to carry out this ideal, democracy will be reduced by 
some totalitarian form of government in which decisions will be 
made by a small group of leaders, scrupulous or unscrupulous, de- 
pending upon the group that seizes fihe power. 

Leamine and Instruction, Forty-Ninth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study bf Education, Pt. I, p. 39. Copyii^t, 1950, by The University of 
Chicago Press. Chicago. 
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Does psychological research tend to support the ideal? What Is. 
the evidence that the reflective process can be developed in ell or 
nearly all people? 

All psychological systems give a prominent place to learning tiiat 
is characterised by what has been called creative or reflective think- 
ing, the method of intelligence, or the scientific method, broadly 
conceived. The terminology differs in the various theories of learn- 
ing, but the basic characteristics turn out to be quite similar. 

What is meant by reflective thinking? Dewey, many years ago, 
made an analysis derived from his conception of the method of 
scientific inquiry that has become standard. His classic summary of 
the “general features” of a reflective experience follows: 

They are ( 1 ) perplexity, confusion, doubt, due to the fact that one is 
implicated in an incomplete situation whose full character is not yet de- 
termined; (2) a conjectural anticipation— a let alone interpretation of the 
given elements, attributing to them a tendency to effect certain conse- 
quences; (3) a careful survey (examination, inspection, exploration, 
analysis) of all attainable considerations which will define and clarify the 
problem at hand; (4) a consequent elaboration of the tentative hypothesis 
to make it more precise and more consistent, because squaring with a 
wider range of facts; (5) taking one stand upon the projected hypothesis 
as a plan of action which is applied to the existing state of affairs: doing 
something overtly to bring about the anticipated result, thereby testing 
the hypothesis. It is the extent aiidi accuracy of steps three and four which 
mark off a distinctive reflective experience from one on the trial and error 
plane. They make thinking itself into an experience.*^ 

Reflective thinking, then, begins with a “forked road” situation. 
The individual is confronted with the necessity for acting, without 
being able, to move toward the goal— which may be finding his way 
out of a practical difficulty— the car stalls, the road is blocked, the 
tomato vines are beginning to wilt; or the forked-road situation may 
involve an intellectual understanding— “Why does water vapor form 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 176. Copyright, 1918, by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. For similar analyses see: Robert L. Thorndike, 
“How Children Leam the Principles and Techniques of Problem-Solving,” 
Chapter VIII in Learning and InstTuctUm, op. cit.; and Lawrence Ckde and 
William F. Bruce, Ediuational Psychology, New York, The World Book Com- 
pany, 1950, Chapter XIV. 
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OD the inside of the windowpanes?” “How does television work?" 
“What are the Communists going to try next?" In either case die 
essence is, as Dewey states, a “perplexity, confusion, or doubt" 
which has to be cleared before equilibrium can be restored. It is 
apparent that this type of situation is common in the lives of every- 
one— and the more complex the environment, the more problems are 
likely to arise. 

What is to be done? At this point the central element in reflective 
thinking arises. Instead of responding blindly in trial and error 
fashion, there is suspension of judgment as to the appropriate out- 
come and the setting up of one or more hypotheses, in the language 
of the scientist, which are designed to direct further inquiry. In the 
less sophisticated language of the layman, we might think of this 
tentative solution as a “hunch” or even as a guess. It is well estab- 
lished that this step is common— perhaps universal— in human be- 
havior, and possibly within limited langes in the behavior of lower 
animals. “Why won’t the car start?” “Perhaps the battery has ‘run 
down.’ ” “Maybe it’s due to moisture on the spark plugs.” ‘“rtie coil 
may be worn out.” These are hunches which serve to direct further ' 
investigation. 

Individuals vary greatly in their ability to formulate fruitful hypo- 
theses. This variation may be due to a number of factors, among 
which are these: 

Individual experience. Certainly hypotheses grow out of the pre- 
vious e.\periences of the individual, “Old meanings are applied to 
the new situation.” Hence the richness of one’s experience with 
automobiles would have much to do with the fruitfulness of the 
hypotheses which were set up to explain the stubborn behavior of 
the car. The individual who doesn’t know that the ignition system 
of an automobile has a coil which transforms the low voltage .of a 
battery into a high potential capable of creating a spark would not 
be likely to utilize this hypothesis. This explains why. children in 
school often fail to respond to the complex problems which'* the 
teacher “imposes” upon them. Through lack of maturity, and con- 
sequ^tly of experience, they simply do not have the store of mean- 
ings necessary for formulating fruitful hypotheses. 
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General intelligence. The ability of the individual to deal effec- 
tively with a problematic situation requiring the setting up of hypo- 
theses certainly is conditioned by what we might call e£Fective 
intelligence— or the ability to see a wide variety of relationships. 
Individuals vary widely with respect to this ability, and failure to 
meet problem situations may be due to lack of native capacity as 
inferred from performance. It has been well established, however, 
that improvement can be made through the use of appropriate 
learning experiences. 

The next step in the thinking process involves investigation, anal- 
ysis, exploration, and interpretation in order to test the hypotheses. 
In simple practical problems this step may be carried out almost 
concurrently with the formulation of the hypotheses. “It’s not likely 
to be the coil because the car is new.” “The humidity has been very 
high, making condensation on the spark plugs likely.” A quick check 
may reveal the accuracy of this hypothesis, and the problem is 
solved. In other cases the problem situation might be such as to 
require months and even years of patient investigation, as in the 
case of the making of the atom bomb. The essence of the step is 
that the hypothesis is regarded as tentative, incomplete, and un- 
satisfactory as a solution of the problem until data are discoveied 
and applied which give it support. Because scientists have refused 
to accept even plausible hypotheses without painstaking research, 
they have been able to transform our technology. The same attitude 
and method applied to social, economic, and political problems 
would transform our culture. 

The final steps in the Dewey analysis call for elaboration, modi- 
fication, and refinement of the formulated hypotheses in the light 
of adequate data and action based upon the results. 

The point of view expressed in the generalizations which we have 
been discussing is that utilizing reflective thinking in problem solv- 
ing is inseparably connected with the perpetuation and refinement 
of our democracy. Does psychology hold promise that this type of 
learning is more than a philosophical ideal, that human beings can 
and do behave reflectively, and that the process can be taught? 

The connectionistic theory of learning has tended to emphasize 
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mechanica] modes of learning. Hie theory evolved from the expert- 
majtsl approach— and much of the experimentation involved cats 
in puzzle boxes, rats in mazes, and the like. This is not to claim that 
the Q>nnectiomsts— or Functionalists— have no place for reflective 
thinking in their systems. On the contrary the process is recognized 
but is explained as "associative learning.” Hilgard, in summing up 
the viewpoint of current functionalism, inakes this point clear: 

While the associationist recognizes that meaningful material is more 
readily learned than nonsense material, degree of meaning is but one of 
the dimensions upon which material can be scaled. Hence he does not 
believe problem-solving or insight to require interpretations beyond 
ordinary associative learning. Ihe organism uses what has been learned 
as appropriately as it can in a new situation. If the problem cannot be 
solved by analogy, the behavior has to be varied until the initial solution 
occurs. Insight is perhaps an extreme case of transfer of training.^’’ 

On the other hand, the Gestalt and other field theories of learning 
give a much larger place to thinking. Again quoting Hilgasd: 

The perceiving of relationships, awareness of the relationships’between 
parts and wholes, of means to consequences, are emphasized by the 
Gestalt writers. Problems are to be solved sensibly, structurally, organic- 
ally, rather than mechanically, stupidly, or by the running off of .prior 
habits.'** 

Hilgard in an attempt to evolve an acceptable point of view 
toward learning recognizes the fact that human behavior ^cannot be 
fully explained by trial and error or other modes of response. He 
sets forth and supports by much experimental evidence the reality 
of a mode of behavicn' which he calls the “provisional try." This term 
appears to mean the same thing as hypothesis, as used by Dewey, 
and other educators who have looked to the science field for appro- 
priate terminology.'^ 

The least we can say about our brief excursion into the nature 
of the thinking process and the viewpoints of the various schools of 

Emest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning. New York, Appleton-Centuiy- 
Crofts, 1948, p. 171. 
p. 205. 


” See Ibid., pp. 335 339. 
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psydiological thought is that while the process is not clearly under* ^ 
stood, the fact of the existence of ^careful, painstaking inquiry" is 
affirmed by abundant experimental data. This at least gives the 
educator a green light” in organizing the life of the school in such 
a way as to facilitate reflective learning and to cultivate in students 
a genuine desire to apply intelligence to problems of living. By so 
doing, he is certainly furthering the democratic ideal of faith in 
intelligence. When the reflective problem-solving technique is ex- 
tended to groups working together in the solving of common prob- 
lems, we have an effective instrument for reconstructing and refining 
our democratic way of life. 

D. When problems are of common concern, group thinking is 
the most effective approach to teaming. While it is true that 
reflective behavior is a process of interaction between an individ- 
ual and his environment, when that environment is made up of 
individuals seeking a similar goal, it is proper to think of group 
problem solving. This important aspect of modern education will 
be discussed fully in a later chapter. It should be pointed out here 
that modern psychology has given much emphasis to group dynam- 
ics. Thorndike presents a number of findings that summarize the 
present status which he refers to as “social problem-solving.” These 
are his generalizations: 

1. The group typically brings a broader background of experience to a 
problem situation than does an individual. 

2. As a reflection of 1, the group is likely to produce more and varied 
suggestions for dealing with the problem than will arise from a sin^e 
inffividual. 

3. The diversity of viewpoints is likely to be more representative of the 
larger population from which they are drawn than is the viewpoint 
of a single individual. 

4. As diversity of background and interest within the group becomes 
greater, it becomes increasingly difficult to reach a real agreement 
among the members of the group as to the definition of the problem, 
and the values to be served. Reconciliation of conflicting goals be- 
comes a real problem. 

5. Just as a group is likely to produce a greater range of suggestions, 
so also a group is likely to be more productive iii criticisms of pro- 
posals and bases for rejecting them. 
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6. Interstimulation is a distinctive feature of group effort. The suggestion 
by X, which is criticized by Y, serves as the stimulus to Z for a new 
and quite different suggestion. 

7. Interpersonal dynamics becomes a significant element. The assertive, 
the dogmatic, and the persuasive individual each plays a distinctive 
role. 

8. With increa.sing size and diversity of group membership, unity and 
integration of effort are often difficult to achieve. Group members 
may show a tendency to “ride off in all ditections.” 

Group thinking is a process highly prized in our democratic 
society, tor only through the use of this process can democratic 
institutions, programs, and policies be evaluated effectively and 
constructive changes proposed. Consequently it becomes one of the 
foundation stones of the methodology of the high school. 

E. Skills, appreciations, and understandings are most effectively 
developed as a unified whole rather than each in isolation from the 
others. This generalization represents a clear break with Connec- 
tionist school of thought and with ti'aditional classroom practices. 
Specific teaching techniques for the various types of subject matter* 
have been highly developed. A considerable amount of the tirrie 
given over to the professional education of the teacher is devoted to 
the mastery of these techniques. Drill lessons, appreciation lessons, 
and thinking lessons are still thought of as separate and distinct 
entities. As was pointed out earlier, these practices have their roots 
in the S-R bond theory of learning. 

The trend in psychological thinking is toward a unitary concept 
of learning. To the Gestalt or Organismic school must go the credit 
for this de\’elopment. This group has insisted that the “whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts,” that “parts derive their properties 

** Robert L. Thorndike, Learning and Instruction, op. cit., p. 209. See also 
Williani Clark Trow, Alvin E. Zander, William C. Morse, and Dayid Jenkins, 
“Psychology of Group Behavior; The Class as a Group,” ill Educational 
Psychology for Teachers. Studies in Education, National Society of Cbllege 
Teachers of Education Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1950, pp. 322-331; 
Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan, Human ^lotions in Curriculum 
Change. Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin No. 7, Springfield, Illinois, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1950. (Now published by the Dryden Pre.ss.) 
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from the whole, that the learner responded to the total field rather 
than to separate isolated elements of the field. 

The relationship between motor learning and thinking is stressed 
by Ragsdale as follows: 

Some instructois have seized upon one phase of the process, as the 
kinesthetic or the affective, and have built a teaching “system” around it, 
but such a system is as one-sided as was the view of some phychologists 
who once stated that rats used only kinesthesis in learning mazes because 
blind, deaf, anosmic rats could learn mazes. We have muscles and use 
them in motoi learning, we have kinesthetic sense organs, eyes, ears, and 
skin senses and use all of them; we liave language and use it, we have 
thinking piocesses and use tliem. We collect data about action foi all 
available sources and use them in learning motor skills as fully as our 
individual intelligence permits. Reflective thinking is the key to this as 
in all areas. 

Some writers have attempted to show that a distinctive and 
unique type of learning is involved m the learning of appreciations. 
Morrison builds a separate teaching type aiound the claim that the 
development of appreciations is diltcient from tlie acquisition of 
skills, or training in reflective thinking. More recently Rngg has 
developed the thesis that tlie creathc process as exemplified in the 
field of esthetics represents a shaip break with Dewey’s analysis of 
the complete act of thought Ih* claims that the neglect of esthetics 
in the schools is due in part to Dewey’s failure ‘‘to explore the 
psychology of ‘feeling,’ to ‘discriminate u from ('motion’ and to show 
its relationship to ‘intuitive flashes of insight.’ ’’ In order to make 
his case against Dewey, he reduces Dewey’s concept of reflective 
thinking to the cold, analytical method of the scientist in the labora- 
tory. Summing up a mass of “documentation,’' he states: 

The profound difference between exprt.. "^ive absti action and photo- 
graphic likeness is precisely the difference between science and art; hence 
the failure of all thoroughly pragmatic and instrumental philosophies to 

'“C. E Ragsdale, “How Chilchcii Leain the Motor Types ol Activities.” 
Chapter III in Learning and Instruction, op. cit , p. 89. 

““ Harold Rugg, Foundations foi American Education, Yonkers-on-lTuclson, 
World Book Company, 1947, pp. 225 226 Copyright, 1947, by Harold Rugg. 



uadentaiMi cftiietics. The latter always "see” sdattiScalfy and tnit down 
photogn^hically. The contrast in puipose is clear: science (ucumnits 
... art expresses. The acme of scientific statement is the scale drawing; 
Atm the precise dimensions of the scale drawing the physical object can 
be, must be, exactly reproduced. Duplication, that is, standardization, is 
both the end and the technique of science. Verification is the chief cri- 
terion; no scientific discovery is actually acclaimed until it is verified by 
independent duplication— either of experiment or logic. 

No esthetic object, on the contrary, can b^ duplicated. The artist as 
self is unique. His interests are unique, his purposes and his seeing are 
unique. Each of his products is unique.^^ 

Even though we may grant the accuracy of Rugg’s descriptions 
of science and art, of scientific method and the creative act, we must 
at the same time insist that the hroad category of reflective think- 
ing which Dewey wrote many volumes to explain is a far cry from 
the narrow interpretation of science presented by Rugg. 

In describing the elements of the creative act, Rugg places much 
emphases upon form. We can tell when an act is truly creatij^e when 
we determine whether or not the principles of “organization,” "econy 
omy or simplicity,” and “functionality” are fully met. The'tipplica- * 
tion of these principles to any act is, of course, an application of 
reflective thinking. It is difficult to see how the artist can proceed 
to create a work of art unless he consciously applies criteria of what 
constitutes good art. 

If we approach learning then, from a unified view of differing 
leanring products, our concept of methodology will undergo signifi- 
cant modification. 

F. Transfer of training is most effective when the learning situa- 
tion is so organized as to facilitate generalization and the recogni- 
tUm of relationships. For half a century a controversy has raged 
over the problem of whether learning one kind of material helpled in 
learning another kind of material— or as Hilgard, who designates it 
as one of the six major problems in theories of learning prqts it: 
“Does learning one thing help you to learn something elsei^ 

*’ Ibid,, pp. 406-467. *^Ibtd., pp, 457-462, passim. 

Ernest R. IRlgaid, Theories of Learning, New York, Appleton-Cenhiiy- 
Ciofts, Inc., 1948, p. 8. 
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In general th6 Connectionists are extremely skeptical of transfer. 
Thorndike conducted many experiments, one of the most significant 
of which dealt with the effect of instruction in each of the various 
school subjects upon the student s ability to reason. He found that 
the differences were so small as to be negligible. This study seemed 
to confirm his earlier studies and those of the Behaviorists which 
dealt mostly with animal learning experiments. His theory of trans-* 
fer of identical elements implies that transfer takes place only when 
an element of one situation is present in another. 

The Cestaltists hold to quite a different view. Their experiments, 
as it has been shown, have dealt with situations involving the use 
of insight into a field containing many potential relationships rather 
than with specific learning situations. Hilgard sums up the position 
thus: 

The Gestalt concept most like that of transfer is transposition. A pattern 
of dynamic relationships discovered or understood in one situation may 
be applicable to another. . . . There is something in common between 
the earlier learning and the situation in which transfer is found, but what 
exists in common is not identical piecemeal elements, but common pat- 
terns, configurations, or relationships. One of the advantages of learning 
by undei standing rather than by rote process is that understanding is 
transposable to widei ranges of situations, and less often leads to erroneous 
applications of old leaming.^^ 

The emphasis of the Experimentalists, following the lead of 
Dewey, has always been placed upon the creative aspects of learn- 
ing. Dewey’s much-quoted definition of education as the reconstruc- 
tion of experience implies that as concepts are enriched by new 
experiences they gain in applicability to situations of greater and 
greater complexity. The concept is the basis for the formulation of 
the hypothesis. This is just another way of saying that transfer of 
training takes place when the learner applies old meanings (con- 
cepts) to new situations. Every case of genuine reflective thinking 
is, therefore, a case of transfer of training. 

G. The development and modification of attitudes is a problem 
of learning which has great signiicance for the future of our demth 
/bid., p. 205. 
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erotic fmeiety. Beduced to its simplest terms an attitude is a ten- 
dency or predisposition to respond in a certain manner to a given 
set of stimulating conditions. 

In more technical terms it may be regarded as a "mental and 
neural state of readiness, organized through experience, exerting a 
directive or dynamic influence upon the individual’s response to all 
objects and situations with which it is related.” 

Individuals acquire attitudes in many ways. Many of the attitudes 
which an individual holds are simply a set of beliefs which he has 
taken over ready-made from some other person or group. Young 
children often accept uncritically the attitudes of parents. One may 
accept the point of view of another concerning the Republican party 
without ever having examined it. The same may be true concerning 
religious beliefs, prejudices concerning race, or problems of moral- 
ity. Attitudes may also arise from some very vivid experience which 
is then generalized into a disposition or set. For example, a person 
may have had an unpleasant experience with a dog, and gomes to 
dislike or even hate all dogs. Probably the most common origin of 
attitudes is the gradual integration of a number of similar experi- 
ences, in the same manner as one builds a concept of roundness .by 
seeing a number of objects each of which has the' property of being 
round. Certainly that is the way the school seeks to develop “right” 
attitudes. 

The process of attitude development is of course important in all 
cultures. The totalitarian states permit no choice to the individual 
in the attitudes which he holds toward the ruler, or the 'state. Thus 
the method of intelligence or reflective thinking which has been 
stressed in this, and the preceding chapter, has no chance to operate. 

In our society the case is quite different. Democracy places a 
heavy responsibility upon the individual to "make up his own mind” 
on what he believes. And because he is free to do so he is bom- 
barded on all sides by propaganda designed to influence him.^* It 

Quoted from Cordon Allport by Dale Harris in Learning and Inajtruction. 
Op. cU., p. 130. 

^or an excellent discussion of propaganda, its devices and ways of dealing 
with it, see }. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum PritKiples and Social Trends. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. 615-661. 






Fig. 1. A Group ot Niiith-Crtidc Students of the Siunuel Gompcis Junior High 
School at Work on the Unit; “Putting UN and UNESCO Aims and Ideals to Work 
in Daily Living.” (See Chapter XllI, pp. 395-411.) Courtesy Samuel Gompcrs 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, California. 



Fig. 2. Students of the Seventh-Grade, Pocomoke School, Worcrater County, 
Maryland, Fishing from Dock, at a “Shore Picnic” Planned in Conuectioft,,with a 
Unit on “Leisure Time.” Courtesy Worcester County, Maryland, Schools. 
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reaches into every aspect of living and utilizes very subtle tech- 
niques which are not easily detected. 

The development and modification of attitudes, then, is one of the 
major problems in learning, and unfortunately a good deal of re- 
search needs to be done before the efiFectiveness of difiEerent pro- 
cedures is known.^’ We do know, however, that attitudes can be 
changed but that the process is a slow one. We know also that the 
climate in which learning takes place has a great deal to do with the 
effectiveness of the instruction.-*’ 

In terms of the democratic ideal of faith in intelligence, it is highly 
desirable to develop teaching and learning procedures that utilize 
reffective thinking in changing attitudes, rather than to resort to 
the tactics of the propagandists. Democracy and indoctrination are 
antithetical. The freedom of the learner to develop his own attitudes 
and to weave them into a consistent pattern of living must not be 
violated. The school must, however, help him to develop techniques 
for evaluating data, and for using reflective thinking. It must also 
resist the many pressure groups which are anxious to utilize the 
school to inculcate their cheiished beliefs. The school must recog- 
nize that it has a special responsibility in this respect because its 
students, in a real sense, constitute a “captive audience." 

SUMMARY 

A. The task of the educatoi is to utilize the most effective principles of 
learning for promoting democratic values. 

B. In general, the organismic. or field theories of learning, seem most 
congenial to the purposes of the democratic school. 

C. It is pos.sible to develop generalizations concerning learning for the 
guidance of the teacher in the classroom. The following are important 
ones: 

1. Learning is an active process which involves the dynamic inter- 
action of the learner and his environment. 

See Learning and Instruction, op. ctt., pp. 148-155; Eugene and Ruth E. 
Hartley, Fundamentals of Social Psychology, New York, Alfred .V. Knopf, Inc., 
1952. Chapters XX-XXH. , j * 

For suggestions on the mea.sureinent of attitudes, see Cole and Bruce, 
op. cit., pp. 668-671. 
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2. Leaming is most effective when the learner is motivated by goals 
which are intrinsic to the activity. 

3. The most significant type of learning in a democratic society is 
characterized by reflective thinking, rather than by mechanical 
habit formation. 

4. When problems are of common concern, group thinking is the 
most effective approach to leaming. 

5. Skills, appreciations, and understandings are most effectively de- 
veloped as a unified whole rather thah each in isolation from 
the others. 

6. Transfer of training is most effective when the leaming situation 
is so organized as to facilitate generalization and the recognition 
of relationships. 

7. The development and modification of attitudes is a problem of 
learning which has great significance in our democratic society. 
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CHAPTER IV 


UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 


Preceding chapters have stressed the point that^the curric- 
ulum should be based upon the needs, piobleins, and interests of 
youth growing up in a democratic ciillure. The kh^als of tlie culture 
weie proposed as goals for the educatixe process, and some basic 
generalizations about learning were i elated to these* goals. » 

In this chapter a closer look is taken at the adolescent learner with 
a view of providing a general understanding of his nature, lifs needs, 
problems, interests, and genenil development. 

ADOLESCENCE AND THE HlGIl-SCIIOOL PERIOD 

The high-school period (grades sexen to twelve) coi responds 
roughly to the j^enod of adolescence, xvhieh has been defined as “a 
development period which extends from the end of childhood to 
the beginning of adulthood.” This definition does not help much, 
for it is far fiorn clcai when childhood ends and adulthood begins. 
Growth is more or less a continuous process and, hence, any one 
stage defies accurate definition. We do know, however, that child- 
hood is a j^eriod of almost complete dependency, while adulthood 
implies a larg(' measure of social and economic indepcadeuee. The 
nature of adolescence is not clearly defined because it is kp “in- 
between period” which is characterized by continuous physical, 
social, intellectual, and emotional change. Roughly, we may say that 
it is The period beginning at about age twelve and extending to 
ages nineteen or twenty, but here again it is necessary to be ex- 

^6 . ^ 
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tiemely cautious because chronological age is not a very reliable 
index of development towaid maturity. Contrary to much that has 
been written on the subject, physical changes are not abrupt but 
rather are gradual and continuous. Tliere are also extreme varia- 
tions among individuals ex en trom the physical standpoint. Varia- 
tions in intellectual, social, and emotional hehaxior are ecjually 
great. There arc, howex-er, certain chai acti'ristics of individuals 
during this middle, or transitional, period that are sufficiently com- 
mon to justify a study of high-school youth. For our present pur- 
poses. it seems feasible to regard the term “early adolescence" as 
applicable to the loxvei giades of the six-year high school, and “late 
adolescence” to the tippei grades and to the first txvo years of the 
college period. It must be pointed out, too, that trends in develop- 
ment toward adult status are applicable only in general, anrl that 
such trends are only suggi'slix't' as clues m understanding a par- 
ticidar individual oi small group 

THE B^SIS OK ADOLESCENT BFJIAVIOR 

Unfoitmiately a great many misconceptions haxe grown up con- 
cerning adolescence.' Many of them are dec'p-seated and continue 
to influence the attitude of the teachc'i toxvaid the adolescent The 
most generallv held belief, xvhich has btoii coinph’tely disci edited, 
is that the behavior ol the adolescent is the result o) innate tenden- 
cies which cause him to “recapitulate" the cxpcTumces ol the race. 
This doctiine xx'as populaiized by G S'anley Hal!." It xx'as held that 
little could be done about it. The adolescent simply xvent through 
the stages of development more or less automatically. Selfishness, 
greed, and possessiveness xveie twplained in terms oJ the histoiy of 
man and nations. The mdividnars behavior vxas regarded as the 
inexitable result of “the pent-up forces 'f the greed of thousands of 
years.” Later on, generosity, altruism, and other desirable traits 
sprang up just as naturally because they arc but later e,\p: cessions of 
man’s slow struggle toward civilization. The effect of this doctrine 

' See Hwlley S. Dimock, Hugh S. Hartsliome, and Harold E. Ilaydon, 
Rediscovering the Adolescent. Now York, Association Press, 19:37, pp. 2.'>*4-2.5.'i. 

-’See G. .Stanley Hall, Adolescence. New Yoik, D. Appleton-Ceiitury Com- 
pary. Inc, 190.5, Vols I II 
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was, of course, to encourage a laissez fake attitude toward 4he 
development of the adolescent Rousseau’s conception of the in- 
herent goodness of human nature fitted neatly into this theory. 
Since human nature was regarded as good, it was only necessary to 
keep the child from the contaminating influence of a depraved so- 
ciety and let his impulses develop. This doctrine, needless to say, 
influenced the early “child-centered” schciij|l profoundly. 

Another misconception for which Hall and his followers were 
largely responsible was that adolescence represented a saltatory 
change which transformed the child almost overnight into a different 
kind of being. 

“Adolescence is a new birth, for the higher and more completely 
human traits are now born. The qualities of the body and soul that 
now emerge are far newer. The child comes from and looks back 
to a remoter past; the adolescent is neo-atavistic, and in him the 
later acquisitions of the race slowly become prepotent. Development 
is less gradual and more saltatory, suggestive of some ancient period 
of storm and stress when old moorings were broken and a highev 
level attained.” ® ' 

The fact that noticeable physical changes take place at puberty 
lends color to this theory. However, even these changes have , been 
shown to be gradual and represent only external indications of 
change. Another aspect of this misconception is the belief that 
during adolescence powers of reasoning and judgment spying into 
being. Tlie moral sense is also supposed to flower with, the result 
tiiat the adolescent suddenly develops deep religious concerns. 

This misconception is partly responsible for the fact that, the 
junior high school was set up as a more or less separate institution. 
The adolescent, now being a new person, required a new type of 
institution. The marked shift in curriculum and method at the 
junior high-school level is directly related to this theory. It has been 
asserted that the elementary school should center upon the inculca- 
tion of fixed habits and skills, while the high school should develop 
reflective thinking. A great deal of harm has been done to students 
because of this practice for which there is no foundation in fact. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, xiii. 
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We are now reasonably certain that no new traits develop during 
the period of adolescence. Many of the differences which we observe 
in adolescent behavior can be traced to the environment in which 
youth grows up.* Even the development of interest in the opposite 
sex is a gradual one and represents only a shift from the period of 
childhood when affection is largly centered in the immediate family. 

THE ADOLESCENT IN A CONFUSED CULTURE 

Adolescence is truly an “in-between” stage of development. The 
adolescent is struggling to grow up, to be recognized as a distinctive 
personality, to become socially and economically independent, to 
establish a home. Yet many forces in the culture prevent him from 
growing up. In normal times, even the older adolescent finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to find steady employment. The rise of 
technology and the system of private enterprise haw both operated 
to keep him in the dependent role.® Participation in socially sig- 
nificant activities is a crying need, but he is denied the opportunity 
by a culture that seems to have no use for his services. Parents, too, 
have misunderstood him. If he acts “grown up,” he is reminded that 
he is still a child. If he acts like a child, he is reminded that he is 
now “grown up.” This frequently accounts for his ambivalence 
which sometimes causes parents a great deal of worry, little realiz- 
ing that they are partly responsible for these apparent inconsist- 
encies in behavior. 

Then, too, the confusions in our culture make the development 
of maturity of behavior difficult. On every hand youth is confronted 
with conflicting values. He sees a society that has tended to reject 
fixed moral standards, but has developed few new ones to replace 

* This position is supported by Margaret Mead and many psychologi.sts. For 
example, see Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa. New York, William 
Morrow and Co., 1928; Eugene L. and Ruth E. Hartley, Fundamentals of 
Social Psychology. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952, Chapter VIII. 

‘‘The American Youth Commission has studied this problem thoroughly. 
Its reports present illuminating data concerning the plight of youth in an 
industrial society. See Howard Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 1938, and Homer 
Rainey, et id., How Fare American Youth? 1937, Washington, American Council 
on World 'War II brought about a temporary change in the situa- 

tion, but from a long range point of view the generalizations presented by the 
Commission are still valM. 
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them. He is led to think of America as a land of plenty, yet on all 
sides is confronted with abject poverty. He sees ideas of coopera- 
tion and group participation in operation in some areas, but at the 
same time he is aware of the potency ot the competitive system. He 
is told that the method of intelligence is essentially the method of 
democracy, but he sees momentous decisions being made by caprice, 
selfishness, or by a resort to outworn traditional values or violence. 
He is told that he should be tolerant, that he should have respect 
for others, yet he is confronted by the most flagrant violations of 
human personality in the treatment of races and minority groups. 
He learns in school the responsibilities and obligations of citizen- 
ship, yet senses the apathy of the citizen in participating in political 
life even to the extent of going to the polls to vote. The world con- 
flict between the nations of the “free” world and those representing 
a totalitarian ideology has brought conflicts and uncertainties; He 
wants to become economically independent, but the civil and 
military defense of the nation also claims his allegiance. Perhaps 
these commonplace illustrations of conflict and confusion in the‘ 
culture are evidences of the gi owing pains of democracy, but they 
are inevitably reflected in youth and are responsible to a large 
extent for his behavior. ; 

We should, of course, not take a defeatist attitude toward these 
problems. The school must help the adolescent to weave some sort 
ot unity and consistency into his life Democracy may not survive 
if youth is not prepared to meet its perplexing problems. Perhaps 
the confusions in the culture may serve as starting points for devel- 
oping deeper insights. 

THE ADOLESCENT-NEEDS CONCEPT 

As a reaction against the adult-centered curriculum, a number of 
proposals to base the curriculum upon adolescent needs have been 
made in recent years. The proponents of this plan hold that what 
is wrong with secondary education is that the curriculum has been 
dominated by the demands of the adult world. The remedy is to be 
found* in a reversal of the whole procedure of curriculum making. 
The adolescent must be studied, his needs determined, and a cur- 
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riculum designed to meet his needs must be provided. Like many 
other terms in educational literature, the needs concept is a vague 
one. It is used by people in many diflFerent ways. Often in the course 
of a discussion, it is used by the same writer in difterent ways. This 
results in confu.sion. Many of the arguments for and against basing 
a cmriculum on adolescent needs are mere verbal differences that 
arise because the participants have differing conceptions of the 
meaning of “meeting the needs of students.” At the risk of adding 
further to the confusion an attempt will now be made to discuss 
and perhaps reconcile the differing conceptions, and to explore the 
possibilities of utilizing the needs approach in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Conflicting Concepts of Needs. Perhaps the most common inter- 
pretation of needs is that they are drives, tensions, biological urges 
in the individual that determine action. Some of the tensions or 
uiges are vague and poorly defiued by the individual, others are 
clear-cut and definite, dominated by a goal or purpose. The need 
for food is an example of a basic elemental need. A dominating 
purpose to become a lawyer is a more complex and comprehensive 
need, but both are characterized by a biological tension or urge. 
Between the indefinite restlessness that may characterize at first 
the need for food, and the organized feeling of need to become a 
lawyer, is a complete range of drives that often are spoken of as 
problems, interests, whims, wishes, desires, longings, or purposes. 
Perhaps the term, psychohiological*^ ;ieed, best characteiizes ffiLs 
concept of needs. Obviously they are of an infinite number and are 
peculiar to each individual, shifting continuously as the individual 
develops. The so-called child-centered schools lean heavily upon 
this interpretation. 

In contrast to this psychobiological incept, many people speak 
of the needs of the adolescent in terms of his deficiencies or “lacks” 
as seen by adults. Adolescence is, as has been pointed out, an “in- 
between” period. Growing up simply means moving from the im- 

® See Donald C. Doane, The Needs of Youth. Teachers College, Cdlumbia 
University, Contribution to Education, No. 848, p. 4. Copyright, 1942, by 
Bureau of Pubheations, Teachers College, Columbia University. New York. 
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mature world of the child to the mature world of the adult. What 
sort of an adult should the adolescent become? The answer is to be 
found in the adult’s conception of what he believes a desirable adult 
wodd to be. It may be one dominated by the academic tradition, 
in which case the adult will claim that Johnny needs to know 
Shakespeare, to be familiar with classical music, or to be able to 
read Plato in the original. Or if the adult Ijiappens to be primarily 
interested in refining the concept of democratic living, then he will 
proclaim that Johnny needs to be tolerant, to be socially sensitive, 
to use the method of intelligence, and to learn how to cooperate 
for common ends. If the adult is primarily concerned with the prac- 
tical world, he will insist that Johnny needs to learn a trade, to be 
able to repair a short circuit in the lighting system of the home, or 
to select becoming clothes. Needs of this sort are called predicated 
needs by Doane. For our present purpose we may think of this 
concept of needs as embracing the requirements, demands, or 
standards of society. Thought of in terms of the adolescrtit, they 
are translated into “lacks” or “shortcomings” that ought to be elim-* 
inated if the adolescent is to become the sort of adult that is hdd 
to be desirable. Needs, defined in his manner, obviously have no 
necessary connection with what is feU by the adolescent at any 
given time. Needs of this sort are discovered by an analysis of so- 
ciety, not by an analysis of adolescent beha\’ior. This interpretation 
is congenial to the social-functions procedure in curriculum re- 
organization. 

It is easy to see that these two concepts of needs conflict insofar 
as the high school curriculum is concerned. If we accept the second 
interpretation, we study the social order to determine its ideals, 
values, shortcomings, and the like. We then utilize our knowledge of 
the adolescent to motivate him to learn the sort of behavior that is 
revealed as necessary in the kind of world in which he ds growing 
up, or the kind of world he wants to build. Obviously, wheil We are 
arguing about needs, we had better be fairly certain of whether we 
are using the term to refer to biological tensions or to social de- 
mantEs or requirements. 

But the resolution of the difiBculty is not a simple matter of 
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accepting one or the other as the basis of curriculum reorganize’ 
tion. Acceptance of the first leads to all the abuses and excesses of 
the child-centered curriculum. To accept the second opens the door 
to the inclusion of all sorts of traditional materials that in the past 
have kept the secondary school from becoming a vital and significant 
institution. 

What is the way out of the dilemma? One way, as we have seen, 
is to accept both interpretations and introduce courses to implement 
each of them. Thus, we might have courses in ancient history, pre- 
flight aeronautics, electrical repairing, and problems of democracy 
to meet social demands or requirements; and courses in personal 
regimen, psychology, or sex education to meet the psychobiological 
needs. It is obvious that such a program presents an impossible 
dualism that effectively prevents unification in the school. 

Reconciling the Conflict. The Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum ^ has proposed a solution of the problem by a 
redefinition of the meaning of needs, and the development of a 
program of curriculum reorganization based upon the new concept. 
Since this plan is the result of an e.xtensive study over a period of 
several years, it will be presented in some detail. 

Needs are held to be personal-social in character. A need always 
has two inseparable and int'Trelated aspects. The first aspect is a 
biological or somatic tension. It refers to some want or desire that 

’ Thjs study began in 1932 under the ausjrices of the Progrcs.sivc Education 
Association. It earned on its work through a commission under the direction 
of V. T. Thayer. The Commission worked through two interrelated activities, 
a study of adolescents, and a study of the cumculum by educatons, psychol- 
ogists, and subject-matter specialists. The studies of the Commission have been 

E ublished in a senes of volumes. Those pertaining to the curriculum, published 
y the D Appleton-Centiiry Company, Inc., are as follows: Lawrence Conrad 
(for the Creative Writing" Committee), Tc^V'hing Creative Writing (1937). 
Committee on the Function of Science in General Education, Science in Gen- 
eral Education (1938). Committee on the Function of Art in General Educa- 
tion, The Visual Arts in General Education ( 1940). Committee on the Function 
of English in General Education. Language in General Education (1940). 
Committee on the Function of Mathematics in General Education, MathemaHea 
in General Education (1940). Committee on the Function of Social Science In 
General Education, SodioZ Science in General Education (1940). Elbert Len«w 
(for the Committee on the Teaching of English in General Education), Prose 
Fiction in General Education ( 1940). 
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the individual seeks to satisfy, some problem that he wants to solve, 
some interest that he wants to develop or maintain. But this is only 
half of the story. Needs do not exist “under the skin of the individ- 
ual” in isolation from the physical and social environment. They 
are in continuous interaction with it Therefore they cannot be ade- 
quately described or defined without taking into account the envi- 
ronmental (social) aspect. 

To speak of a need without including both its personal and social 
aspects IS to leave out an indispensable element. Merely to say that 
Johnny wants something or tliat teachei \ behcM's John needs a particular 
piece of knowledge, is to leave out the eleme^nt of interaction between 
the two necessaiy components. 

Now when the term need is used iii this inannei, it is evident that in 
any need as it exists at any given moment the two aspects will be present 
in vaiying degiees. Indeed, the emphasis shifts back and foith liom one 
aspect to the other. Some needs, such as the “need for self-assurance,” ai e 
more personal in character, whereas others such as the “need to paiticip«ite 
with others in social-civic life” show more obviously their involvt^eiit in 
the social scene. But in the case of both of these illustrations, the two » 
aspects are present. Self-assurance cannot be attained except with r^fei- 
ence to situations involving the env’roiiment, particularly other peisons, if 
it were possible for a person to exist in a vacuum, the problem of sell- 
assuiance would never exist for him, on the other hand there would be 
no participation in social life except because of the needs of individuals. 
In the first illustiation the teacher may be chiefly concerned witli estab- 
lishing fruitful relationships between the iiidiMdual tind cnviionmeiit and 
directing the “need for self-assurance" into socially desirable elhmnels. 
In the second illustration, the teacher nia) be piimarily coneei ned with 
disco^ering the personal, individual tensions which calls for participation 
with others and with ways of directing it profitably. 

* Committee on llie r'nnetion of Science in (ieiicral Education, op cit., p. 
26. Copyright, 1938, by D. Appleton -Century Co. The above interpretation of 
“social’* seems to be slightly at variance witli the mtcq^retation of tlie Commis- 
sion as stated in Rcorf^aniziriff Secondary Education In that voluinc “needs 
as lacks” s('em to be identified as the social aspect A “lack” is defined as the 
difference “Victween the personality of the adolescent as it is found .an^ the 
kind of personality that the school would have him develop.” (p. 35) As used 
m the above context, the social aspects of a need simply lefcrs to the .urtound- 
ing cultnie which presses in upon the adolescent, its stresses and strains as 
they «iffect him, the demands of the environment The general statement of 
position IS similar in both volumes. Science in General Education is used as 
the basis of the interpretation because (1) the licatincnt is simpler, and (2) 
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If we accept this interpretation of needs, then a study of the 
adolescent in his environment^ will reveal not only his wishes, de- 
sires, immediate problems, interests, but also the demands, stand- 
ards, and requirements of the culture that aftect him. Out of such a 
study would arise the identification of basic personal-social needs 
of the adolescent. 

Classifying the Needs of Adolescents. The Commission found 
it helpful to think of the needs of adolescents in terms of their in- 
volvement in four basic inteii elated aspects of living. It makes no 
claim of finality for this classification. Other groups, approaching 
the same pioblem, would probably utilize different categorie.s. How- 
ever, after experimentation with several types of organization, the 
Commission decided that the aspects-of -living concept best ex- 
pressed the “idea of personal-social lelationships, and continuous 
interaction between the individual and the enviionment/' The first 
category, Personal JJving conceins the development of the indi- 
vidual as a person As he grows in interaction with the environment, 
the adolescent is held to have the following needs: (1 ) for personal 
health, (2) for self-assurance, (3) for a satisfying world pictuie 
and a workable philosophy of life, (4) for a range of personal 
interests, and for esthetic satisfactions The second category. Imme- 
diate Personal-Social Relationships^ includes the adolescent’s rela- 
tionships with persons and gjoiips m his immediate environment, 
his parents, schoolmates, friends, and brothers and sisters. These 
relationships, at a time when he is giadually emancipating himself 
from home and family ties, take on peculiar significance, for they 
requiie significant adjustments. The Commission cnumeiates two 

It was published hfloic Rcoi^cinizm^ Scconclanj Edwatton and was utilized 
by the schools of the Eight-Ycai Study as a basis for t arriculuiii planning, the 
results of which arc used iii this volume as illustrations of the proposed 
technique 

” The position of the C'oin mission in defining needs so as to include both 
aspects has been criticized by Doane, op. cif., p. 48. He elaims that it is not 
possible' to interpict all needs as involving both the psychobiological and the 
predicted (social demands) aspect. He accusivs the Coininission of incoireetly 
assuming the biological natuic of many of the needs which it sets forth. He 
sees a danger in this procedure in that by further rationalization “virtually any 
item of subject matter could be presented as a self-motivating basis tor cur- 
nciilum constniction.*’ 
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basic needs in this area: (1) the need for increasingly mature rela- 
tionships in home and family life, and (2) the need for successful 
and increasingly mature relationships with agemates of both sexes. 
The third category, Social-Civic Relationships, is really an extension 
of the second one, and includes the adolescent’s relationships with 
wider social groups such as school clubs, the church, the local 
community, and government. Obviously, this area involves more 
generalization and conceptualization than ' the former and the 
adolescent’s relationships involve him in such intricate problems as 
housing, recreation, crime, government, and the like. Ilis needs 
in this area are two: (1) the need for responsible participation in 
socially significant activities, and (2) the need for social recogni- 
tion. The fourth category is Economic Relationships. This category 
is well described by the needs that are listed. They are: (1) the 
need for emotional assurance of progrtvss toward adult status, (2) 
the need for guidance in choosing an occupation and for vocational 
preparation, (3) the need for wise selection and use of goc^s and 
services, and (4) the need for effective action in solving basic, 
economic problems.^® - • 

The Science Committee state^ithat this list of needs is suggestive 
only and is not to be accepted as fixed and final. Obviously each 
need listed could be broken down into scores of more specific ones 
or they could be combined into two or three needs basic to all’ 
living.^* Undoubtedly they would need further analysis in terms of 

’®The reader who wishes to make a detailed study of the conoept should 
read carefully the various publications of the Commission. For example, Social 
Science in General Education utilizes the identical categories for the purpose 
of determining the contributions of social science as general education, and 
in Reorganizing Secondary Education, the Commission treats in great detail 
the characteristics of the adolescent in these four aspects of livipg. For the 
more technical psychological aspects, the reader wiU do well to exatnine: 
Caroline Zachiy and Margaret Oghty, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence, 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940, and Peter, Bios, The 
Adolescent Persondity, New York, D. Appleton-Centuiy Company, Inc.,, 1940. 

** While this formulation was being developed, the Commission on Hdman 
Relations of the Progressive Education Ass n was studying the problems of 
“human needs” from a slightly different angle. See Walter C. Langer, Psychol- 
ogy and Human Living. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. 
He reports sixteen basic human needs in three categories: Physical, Social, and 
Egotistic. 
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the peculiar conditions existing in a particular school that sou^t 
to utilize the needs concept in curriculum reorganization. The char- 
acter of the analysis is to be determined, in any case, by the uses to 
which the results are to be put. The Science Committee found the 
above analysis fairly satisfactory for its purpose— the determination 
of the place of science in the general education of the adolescent. 

The work of this commission has been influential in curriculum- 
development programs. The four aspects of living have been used 
not only for the classification of needs, but also for classifying prob- 
lem areas in general education. 

We now turn to an examination of other analyses of adolescent 
needs, some of them at variance with the interpretation of the 
commission, 

Doane s Study of Needs. This study was of the inventory type. 

It is described in some detail since its methods differ somewhat 
from those of other studies. First, a survey ol the literature pertain- 
ing to adolescent needs was made by the author A need, in the 
sense the author uses the term, refers to “a .state of tension requiring 
relief.” It includes “any status which the individual will seek to 
change— any tension he will seek to relieve.” From this explanation 
it follows that a need is “any disturbance which arises from a state 
of afl’airs either within his own body or in the environment in 
which he lives and which impels him to do something to make it 
more to his liking.^® Upon the basis of his definition and the survey 
of the literature, he concludes that there are fifteen major areas 
in which needs and problems arise. They are as follows; (1) Voca- 
tional Choice and Placement, (2) Philosophy of Life; Mental Hy- 
giene, (3) Getting Along with People, (4) Morals, (5) Plans for 
Marriage and Family, (6) Leisure Time and Recreation, (7) Fi- 
nances, (8) Relationships with the Opposite Sex, (9) Health, (10) 
Sex and Reproduction, (11) Religion, (12) Relationships with 
Family, (13) Social Competence, (14) Conventional Subject-Mat- 

Donald C. Doane, The Needs of Yotah. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributicti to Education, No. 848. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. * 

Ibid., pp. 4S-44. 
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ter Areas, (15) Other Areas of Interest. Wishing to avoid asking, 
the student directly what his needs were, the autlior used the device 
of describing twenty “courses” which included all of the needs 
which seemed pertinent. The student was asked to check the five 
courses which he would most want to take in one year, and the five 
courses he would least want to take. In order to illustrate what is 
meant by a “course,” the following description of course No. 1 is 
quoted from the inventory. 

Deciding what kind of work yon want to do when you finish school. 
Finding out what kind ol woik you are best fitted for. Leaimng how to 
prepare yourself for the kind of work you intend to do. Finding out what 
it is like. 

How to find a job. How to apply for a job. Why some people get jobs 
and others do not. Keeping a job. Training for a job that you arc inter- 
ested in which will fit you for immediate employment upon fiuisliing 
school— with an employment service which can gi\e you reasonable as- 
surance of obtaining such a job. Finding out what different kinds of ^irk 
you like, what the chances arc in them; what the pay is apt to be, etc.’"* 

To make certain that the needs of the .students were revealed, 
they were also asked to check a large number of topics w'hich pre- 
sumalily would fall under the \'arious courses proposed. 

More than two thousand iisahh' replies were received from liigh- 
school students in several geographical localities. The following are 
.some of the most important conclusions that were reached: (1) The 
area of greatest concern to the total group was \ oca tional ’choice 
and placement; (2) help in the development ol social abilities, 
relationships with the opposite sex, health problems, philosophy of 
life, problems of finance, learning to play an instinment, reading 
for enjoyment, and science topics (boys) all received high rankings; 
(3) religion, current problem.s, government and history, learning 
a foreign language and problems involving moral standards re- 
ceived relatively low rankings. The study is significant as an illus- 
tration of a procedure for studying adolescents. It does not throw 
much jight upon the wider problems of guidance and curriculum 

Ibid., p. 129 
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making because it excluded from consideration needs that are not 
immediately felt by the student. 

Commission on Human Relations Study. Through case studies, 
interviews, and controlled obser\'ations and responses of youth to 
suggested problems, the Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association formulated the following list: 

TYPICAL POINTS OF FOCUS OR CONCERNS OF ADOLESCENTS 

A. Eslablishing PeiSDiial Relationships 
] . With Own Sex 

2. With Other Sex 

3. Concerns about Fundamental oi Supeificial Moies 
4 Yearning for Undei standing Fiiendships 

5. Confusions Arising fioni Different Standaids in Society 

6 Intel fciencc of Process of Weaning from Family in Establisliing 
New Personal Relationships 

7. Concern Ox ei Change of Self in Diffeicnt Personal Situations 
S. Pioblems in Achieving Successful Marriage 

B. Establishing Independence 

J. Feather oi Mothei Domination— “Authority*’ 

2. Desire to Woik 

3. f aimpulsoiy Work to Support Others 

4. Desiic to Leave Horae 

5. Emotional Bicak with IDependt'iice on Family 

6. Acceptance on Adult Lcicd 

7 Freedom of ('hoice in Vital Decisions 

8 Selling I'p Behcls about “CieecP* as Authority 
9. Establishing Allegiance as Pait of Indepc'ndence 

C. Understanding Human Behavioi 

J. Concern Over Ways People Dominate and Hurt Each Other 

2. Camcem 0\cr Frailties of |ustice--Miscarriagcs-*Bias 

3. Man’s Inhumanity to Man 

4. General Discord Between People 

D. Establishing Self in Society 

1. Desne toi Acceptance as Socially and Morally Responsible Peison 

2. Desire for Acceptance of Opinions as Important by Adults and 
Others 

Reported in H. H. Giles, S. P. McCiitchen, and A. N. Zechicl. Ex]iloring 
the Curriculum. Copyright, 1942, by Haipc'i and Brothers, New York By 
permission of the American Education Fellowship. 
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3. Desire to Feel Important to Society or Group 

4 . Beadiness for Assumption of Job with No O^jportunity 

5. Readiness for Assumption of Home and Family Responsibilities 

6. Concern Over Acceptance of Family Status by Social Group 

7. Desire to Excel in Some Skill 

8. Concern Over Status of Race or Minority Group 

9. Efforts to Resolve Conflicts Arising from Differences in Mores in 
Croups within Society 

10. Education 

E. Normality 

1. Physical Growth 

2. Mental Ability 

3. Emotions 

F. Understanding the Universe 

1. Sensitivity to beauty 

2. Concern over “Authorities” outside of Experience 

3. Urge to Create as Effort to Comprehend and Express 

4. Effort to Establish Security in Woild and Universe Not Under- 
stood 

5. Effort to Establish Philosophy of Life 

This formulation undoubtedly reflects more the “immediate and 
felt” aspect of needs, and less the socio-economic aspect. In light* 
of the data utilized to determine the “concerns,” this' is expected. 

Educational Policies Commission Imperative Needs of YoUth. 
In ([uite a different key is the statement of the Educational Policies 
Commission, entitled the Imperative Needs of Youth.^'^ 

1. All youth need to de^'elup salable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work 
experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizep of 
a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the pfer- 
Ibid., pp. S15-320, passim. 

Education for AU American Youth; A Further Look, Washington, Educa- 
tional Policies Cwnmission, 1952. This is a revision of the earlier Education 
for AU American Youth published in 1944. 
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foraiance of their obligations as members of the community and citi- 
zens of the state and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful 
family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of theii acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literatuie, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use theii leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual 
with those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to dev elop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and 
work coopeiatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.’* 

Obviously this formulation differs materially from the lists of 
needs presented thus far. It is undoubtedly influenced by the “social 
demands” rather than the “psychobiological” concept. Needs, as 
used here, simply refers to what the group that formulated the state- 
ment thinks that youth ought to want, and what therefore should be 
made the basis of the high-school curricnliim. 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS CONCEPT 

The meaning of this term is explained by Havighurst who did 
much to popularize it. He had worked with the Commission on the 
Secondary-School Curriculum, to which c^^rlier reference was made 
in this chapter, in formulating a workable concept of needs. The 
concept of developmental tasks later grew out of his recognition of 

** Ibid., p. 216. 

Robert }. Havighurst. Developmental Tasks and Education. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Go., 1950, pp. 1-4. Copynght, 1950, by Rolwrt J. 
Havighurst. 
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the fact that ‘'he had seen so much misunderstanding result from th^f 
use of the equivocal term, ‘needs/ ” 

Havighurst’s definition of the term is this: 

The developmental task concept occupies the middle ground between 
the two opposed theoiies of education the theory ol fieedoin—that the 
child will develop best if lelt as free as possible, and the theory of 
resti amt— that the child must learn to become a worthy lesponsible adult 
through restiaints imposed by his society. A developmental task is midway 
between an individual need and a soeietal demand. It partakes of the 
nature of both Aceordingly, it is a useful concept for students who would 
lelate Iniinan hehavioi to the piohlems of education— usetul without, 1 
hope, obscuring iinpoitant issues in educational theory.-^ 

The theory is (\sseiitiallv simple. Every child has imposed upon 
him at various stages of his development a senes of tasks which he 
must learn to perform. The imposition is made by his own biological 
nature and the society of which lu* is a part. As he comes to define 
these tasks, either with or without help, they become the moti\i‘ 
power of his behavior. In other words, the}' represent personal-social 
needs which must be met. Ilavighurst, di awing heavily from his, 
fellow workers and prc'vioiis studies, lists these developmental tasks 
for the “Ameiican middle class” adole.scent: 

1. Accrptniff Utic\s Fhijsuiuc and Arccptbifr a Afascidmc or Fcmijinic 
Role. 

Satttrr of ihe Task. The goal: lo become pioiul, or at least toleiant 
ol one’s body: to accept a socially approved masculine or feminine 
role. 

2. [Estahlisliuifr] Ncic Relations With Afi^e-Mates of Both Sexes 
Nature of the Task. The goal to learn lo look upon girls as women, 
and hoys as men; to become an adult among adults; to learn to work 
with others for a common purpose, disregarding personal feelings, to 
le.irn to lead without dominating. 

3. [Esiablishing] Emotional Independence of Parents and Other Adults 
Nature of the Task. The goal, to become free from childish dependence 

Ibid., p. 2. 

Ihid., p. 4. The reader, at this point, may wish to compare this statement 
with the statement of the Commission on Secondary-School Ciirnciiliim pre- 
sented m this chapter, p 94, 
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on parents; to develop affection foi p.uents without dependence upon 
them, lo develop lespect for oldei adults without dependence upon 
them. 

4. Achieving Assurance of Economic Independence, 

Natvje of the Task. The goal, to feel able to make a living, if neces- 
.saiy. This is prirnaiily a task for boys, in our society, but it i.s of 
increasing impoitance to girls. 

5. Selecting and Preparing for an Occupation 

Naiiuc of the Task. The goal: to choose an occupation for which one 
lias tlie neecssaiy ability, to prepaie loi this occupation. 

6. Dei eloping Intellectual Skills and Concepts Nrccssanj for Civic Com’ 
peiencc. 

Nature of the Task. The goal, to develop concepts of law, government, 
('conoinics, politics, gcogiaphv, human natuie, and social institutions 
winch fit the modern world, to develop language skills and reasoning 
ability ncccssarv for dealing elleetnclv with the problems of modem 
democracy^ 

7. Dcsiting and Achieving Sociallt/ Responsible Behavior 

Nafuie of the Task. The goal, to participate as a responsible adult in 
the life of the community, region or nation, to t.ike account of the 
\ allies of societv in one's peisonal behavior. 

8. Prepanng for Marriage and Family Life. 

Nature of the Task The goal, to develop a positive" attitude toward 
family life and having children, and (mainlv toi girls) to get the 
knowledge necesaiy foi home ni.inageinent and child-rearing. 

9. Building C.onscious Values m Harmony with an Adequate Scientific 
Woild-Pietiire. 

Naiinc of t/ic Task The goal to form a set of values which are pos- 
sible of Tcali'/ation, lo dcNclop a conscious purpose of leahzing these 
v^aliies, to define man’s place in the phvsic.il world and in rcdation to 
otlier human liemgs, to help one's world-picture and one’s values in 
haiinonv with cacli other Definition: a \’aliic is an object or slate of 
affaiis which is desiied.“ 

Still another statement of development tasks, similar to the Havig- 
hiirst formulation, has been made by a committee of the Association 
for Superv ision and Curriculum Development.-’^ 

Ibid.y pp. 30 50, passim 

Fostering Menial Health in Our Schnoh 1950 Yc'ar-Book, Association for 
Supcrv'ision and Curriculum Developin(*nt of tlu' National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington. Copyright, 1950, by Association for Supervision ancDCair- 
nculum Dev^clopment. Tlic scition rf‘f(‘ired to here was prepared by Caroline 
Tryon and Jesse VV. Lilienthal III, both of the^ University of Chicago. 
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Ten categories of behavior are set up and the development tasks 
of five stages of development are listed. Because this volume deals 
with the education of adolescents, only the last two stages, 
“Early Adolescence,” and “Late Adolescence” are presented 
here. 


1. Achieving an Appropriate Dependence— In«|ependence Pattern 
Ea/lf/ Adolescence 

1. Establishing one’s independence from adults in all areas of 
beliavior 

Late Adolescence 

1 Establishing one’s seU as an independent individual in an 
adult manner 

II. Achieving an Appropiiatc Giving- Receiving Pattern of Affection 
Early Adolescence 

1. Accepting one’s self as a worthwhile peison, really worthy of 
love 

Late Adolescence 

1. Building a stiong mutual affectional bond between a •(pos- 
sible) marriage puitner 

III. Relating to Changing Social Groups 
Early Adolescence 

1. Beha\ing according to a shifting peer code 
Late Adolescence 

1. Adopting an adult-patterned set of social values by learning a 
new peer code 

IV. Developing a Conscience 
Early Adolescence (None listed) 

Late Adolescence 

1. Learning to \eibalize contradictions in moral codes, as well 
as discrepancies between principle and practice, and resolv- 
ing these problems in a responsible manner 

V. Learning One’s Psycho-Socio-Biological Sex Role 
Early Adolescence 

1. Strong identification with ones own sex mates 

2. Lcaining one’s role in hetero-sexiial relationships 
Late Adolescence 

1. Exploring possibilities for a future mate and acquiring "de- 
sirability” 

2. Choosing an occupation 

3. Preparing to accept one*s future role in manhood or woman- 
hood as a responsible citizen of the larger community 
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VI. Accepting and Adjusting to a Changing Body 
Early Adolescence 

1. Reorganizing one’s thoughts and feelings about one’s self in 
the face of significant bodily changes and their concomitants 

2. Accepting the reality of one's appearance 
Late Adolescence 

1. Learning appropriate outlets for sexual drives 
VIL Managing a Changing Body and Learning New Motor Patterns 
Early Adolescence 

1. Controlling and using a ‘new” body 
Late Adolescence (None listed) 

VIII. Learning to Understand and Control the Physical World 

(No tasks for adolescents are listed under this category) 

IX. Developing an Appropriate Symbol System and Conceptual Abilities 
Early Adolescence 

1. Using language to express and to clarify more complex con- 
C'epts 

2. Moving from the concrete to the abstract and applying general 
principles to the particular 

Late Adolescence 

1 . Achieving the level of reasoning of which one is capable 

X, Relating One’s Self to the Cosmos 
Early Adolescence (None listed) 

Late Adolescence 

1. Formulating a workable belief and value system.^* 

THE ADOLESCENT-PROBLEMS CONCEPT 

Up to this point it must be evident to the reader that there is 
considerable confusion of terminology in trying to understand and 
interpret adolescent behavior. Even at the risk of adding to this 
confusion, it seems necessary to discuss the problems approach as 
a basis for understanding youth. For the same reason that Havig- 
hurst abandoned the term "need” in favor of "developmental task,” 
many people are turning to the terms "problem” or "problem area,” 
to identify behavior and to serve as a basis for the curriculum. 

A number of checklists have been devised to get at the concerns, 
worries, or problems of youth. These checklists are usually made 

Ibid,, pp. 84-87, passim. This chart summarizes the discussion in Chapters 
VI and VII, which should be read in order to get a clear picture of the aumor s 
concept of development. 

See Chapter VIII for an analysis of the Mexmey and Starr lists. 
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up of problems expressed by youth in various contexts. Clearly diis 
is one way of getting at the tensions, disturbances, or maladjust- 
ments which are sufliciently well defined by youth to be expressed. 
Thus such expressed problems might be clearly related to what has 
been referred to as psychobiological needs. If Johnny says he has a 
problem in earning enough spending money, he is indicating the 
recognition of a developmental task such a^ “achieving economic 
independence” or a need “to develop salable skills,” or the need 
“tor emotional assinance of progress toward adult status.” In other 
woids such a concern expressed by Johnny is just a specific inani- 
lestation of behavior which is classifiable in a number of ways. 
Similarly, it would not be difficult to classify such commonly ex- 
pressed concerns as; “puzzled about prayer,” “being overweight,” 
“wondering if I’ll find a suitable mate,” “wanting to leave home,” 
and “needing a job during \acatton,” either under the categories of 
needs or developmental ta.sks 

But most educators recognize that young people— and oldrt folk 
as well— may be quite unconscious of the meaning of their dis- 
turbances and therefore are not able to express their concerns. 
Again, the culture makes demands upon young people that cannot 
wait to be met until an immediate felt need is expiessed. For this 
sort of situation the term “problem” refers not to a felt need or 
difficulty, but to some condition or situation of which Johnny should 
become conscious. This difficulty bothered the Commission (m the 
Secondary-School Curriculum and the term “need” was expanded 
to meet it. This gave rise to the personal-social interpretation. 
Ilavighurst solved the same problem by substituting the term “devel- 
opmental task.” The reader will have to decide which terminology 
is most satisfactory for his purpose. 

The term “problem area” is coming into fairly general use.“ It 
is used to designate a broad category around which a large number 
of the problems of adolescents cluster. Thus a problem area en- 
titled Problems of Home Living would include a long list of possible 

®"5ee Chapters VI and VIII for lists of problem areas employed in high- 
school core programs; and Chapter XV for a breakdowai of some of these areas 
in terms of specific problems and activities. 
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problems which youngsters face in relation to their home environ- 
ment. This use of the term seems to present no problem to curric- 
ulum-development groups. 

TRENDS IN ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 

Some of the conflicting and perhaps confusing concepts in use 
in tiying to understand the adolescent have been examined and 
illustrated. In this section an attempt is made to bring together the 
most pertinent conclusions which can be drawn from authorities 
in the fleld of adolescent development. The work of psychologists, 
mental hygienists, .scientific expeiimentalists, and case workers has 
been examined in order to determine trends in the development of 
the adolescent.-^ Some of the trends listed arc not well documented, 
but all probably have a .sufficient amount of evidence to justify our 
listing them. The findings should be regarded as tentative and 
subject to further examination in the light of actual classroom 
practice.^® 

The five major categories (i.e.. Health, Security, Achievement, 
Interests, and Outlook on l^ife) which are used to classify the trends 
serve only as centeis of emphasis, and, of course, are not mutually 
e\clusi\’e. For example, if “health” is taken in its broadest aspects, 
it would include much that is li.sted under the other four categories. 
Any one of the other categories could likewise be expanded to in- 
clude much of the material. It was felt, however, that they were 
helpful in serving as a sort of checklist lo be sure that no trends 
were left out, and also that they facilitate an understanding of the 
many facets of the adolescent personality. 

The trends li.sted do not, of course, point a definite direction for 
education. It is true that some of the “from-to” statements indicate 
desirable growth. This is because the characteristics of behavior are 
profoundly influenced by the nature of the culture in which the 
adolescent develops. Obviously he reacts in terms of the democratic 

The study on whieh tlius section of the chapter is based was made by a 
graduate seminar group uj secondary education at the Ohio Stale Univeisity 
under the direction of the author. • 

See, for example. How Children Develop. A report of the faculty of the 
University School, Columbus, The Ohio State JJniversity, 1946. 
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values which impinge upon him in the school and community. If 
such trends were not in evidence, it would seem to mean that 
schools were doing little or nothing to develop those characteristics 
of personality that are held to be desirable in a democratic society. 
Effective use of these trends in school practice, however, from the 
standpoint of either the curriculum or guidance, presupposes that 
the ideals and values of our democratic way jpf life are utilized to 
give direction to dev'elopment. In other words, the statement should 
be interpreted in the light of a philosophy of education. 

At the outset of the study, an attempt was made to use three 
levels of development (/.c.. Early, Middle, and Late) of adolescents 
as a basis for classification, but it was soon discovered that it was 
more satisfactory to list the trends as from early adolescence to late 
adolescence. This is because the behavior of adolescence is so 
variable, often indicating ambivalenc'e, and also because of wide 
differences between the s<‘xes and in chronological age groups of 
the same sex. In shoit, the findings are held to be reasofTably 
valid only for large groups, and even then great allowances must 
be made for diftering interpretations. When it was impossible to 
establish a trend as belonging exclusively either to early or late 
adolescence, it is listed in the center of the page. 

A. M.\1NTMVIN(. PEKSONAL HEALTH AND PROMOTING HEALTHFUL LIVING 

by: 

1. Pi (Hiding for the protective and maintenance phases of' health, 
such as: 

a. Adequate lest 

b. Proper diet 

c. Fieedom from infection 

2. Providing for recreation 

3. Pioviding for optimum physical and organic development 

4. Undei standing the concept of normality in relation to one Self and 
others in such aspects as: 

a. Physical development 
h. Mental development 
c. Social dev elopment 

5. Developing a concern for promoting healthful living in the imme- 
diate and wider community 
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6. Providing for adequate emotional and mental development in illa- 
tion to personal health 

TRENDS 

fbom; to: 

1. Requiring a minimium of 10- Requiring a minimum of 8-10 hours 
10/2 hours of sleep because of of sleep because of relative com- 
the demands of physiological pletion of physiological change in 
changes taking place within the body 

the body 

2. Tendency to nervous overactivity 

3. Needing a daily caloric intake Needing a daily caloric intake based 

of 4000 calories for boys and on standard of adult consumption 

3000 calories for girls and amount of work done 

4. Having a tendency to over- Having a tendency to base eating 

eat habits on food fads which have 

been accepted by the group as the 
thing to do 

5. Susceptibility to the common cold 

6. Having little or no suscepti- Having susceptibility to food defi- 

bility to contagious diseases of ciencies, organic, and environ- 
childhood mental diseases 

7. Not realizing fatigue, and con- Having more resistance to fatigue, 

tinning activity until a point of becoming somewhat aware of the 
chronic fatigue is reached condition, and discontinuing ac- 

tivity 

8. Being extremely inteiested in Being interested in the opportuni- 
strenuous group games and ties for socialization provided by 
activities with the same sex games and sports with those of the 

opposite sex 

9. Desiring participation in activi- Desiring dates with the opposite 

ties with the same sex sex 

10. Being interested in organized Being interested in individualized 

group activities, such as Boy and small select group activities on 
Scouts or Campfire Girls adult level— cliques 

11. Enjoying outdoor sports, such Continuing interest in sports, but 

as picnics, hikes, and expedi- an added enjoyment in sedentary 
tions activities, such as visiting, entertain- 

ing company, attending concerts, 
and entertainments 

12. Maintaining wide versatility in Having less versatility in play inter- 
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from: 

play interests while piactically 
all games are enjoyed 

13. Rapidly inci easing sticngth, al- 
though lagging behind po- 
tential strcnglli ol boy*s frame 

14. Being clumsy and awkwaid 

15. Ihipidly dcv(*loping physiologi- 
cal changes--heart increasing 
in size, increasing blood pies- 
sure, perspiration increasing, 
sex glands developing 

16. Growing unevenly in varioiH 
paits of the body, legs length- 
en, jawbone dexelops, buys’ 
shoulders widen, girls' hips 
widen 

17. Rapidly matuiing organs of 
reproduction and secondaiv 
sev characteristics 

18. Girls developing aliead of boys 
(about thiee yeais); girls 
heavier and tailor 

J9. Having poor posture because 
ol dilRciilty ol adjusting to ex- 
tienies in weight and height 

20. Gills having pooi posture due 
to einbaiTassinent caused by 
development of secondaiv sex 
chaiacteiislics 

21. Fatigued postine in evidence i 

22. Desiring participation in vigoi- 
ous muscular acthity (both 
boys and giils), sports an end 
in themselves 

23. Inci easing weight due to 
growth of muscle 


TO; 

ests, and desiiing participation in 
highly organized team games and 
specialized sports 

Approximate doubling of boy’s 
strength 

[mproved Mse of the body and 
motor ability in games which de- 
mand skill 

Body 1 caching a state of balanced 
and haiinomoiis ])hysiological con- 
dition 

Achieving undoiniity of develop- 
ment 


Goinplction of the deselopm^yt qf 
secondaiy sex chaiacteiistics 

Boys catching up with girls in pu- 
bescent chaiigi"^, becuimng lieavicr 
and tallei 

Acliif'ving tvpically adult posture 

Girls adjusting to these character- 
istics, and changing posture (may 
be good Ol bud) 

boys and girls dining both stages 
Daydi earning, imagining. Girls in- 
terested in non-strenuous activities, 
and in spoits for social adwmtag^U. 
Boys interested in sports when girls 
are spectators 

Increasing weight in girls due to 
development of subcutaneous layer 
of fat 
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FROM; TO: 

24. Varying degrees of neivous Beginning of development of in- 

instability evidenced by icac- J^ight into inoti\ation of peoples 

tions to situations, due to un- activities 

even development of bodily • 
paits and oigans 

25. Fcaiing lliat development is not normal 

26. Being unconscious ol the body Giils becoming interested in bodily 

adoinment, and boys in developing 
a sti'ong pliysique 

27. Feeling socially inadequate Dev’cloping feeling of social ade- 

cjuacy 

28 Feaiing social situations Desiiing social cxpeiienees 

29. Higlilv emotional, and easily motivated by competition in athletics 

30. Alteinating periods ot fighting Evidencing adult behavior 
and i(JUghh(Hising witli peiiods 

ot dtivdi earning and withdi aw- 
ing 

31. Cliangjiig moods siidd('nly. Maintaining a better balanced con- 
tioin evtieine happiness to dition of emotional expiession 
dullness and moodiness 

B. ACIlIEMiNC; AND M\IM V1NIX(, V SEXSK OF SF( MUTV TIlROUC.H: 

1. Coaming and holding atfeetion, eonfideiue, and esteem 

2. Status within the fainilv group, winch nieludcs. 

a. F(‘eling ot i espousibihty 

b. Feeling that (aie “counts” 
c Feeling of “belongingness” 

3. Status with agemates of both .sexes, which involv'es; 

a. Making ti lends 

1) (h'ovvth t(AV\iid heterosexual adjustment 

c. Developing standards ot personal conduct 

d. Allegiance to “gang” 

4. Status in groups (sc'hool, church, small group activities, etc.) 

5. Status in immediate and wider community, which inv'olves: 

a. Social lecognition 

b. Participation in socially significant activities 

6. Status in economic lile, which involves: 

a. Earning money 

b. Work experience 

c. Satisfying occupation 
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TRENDS 


FBOM: to: 

1. Being rather boisterous, vigor- Becoming more dignified and self- 
ous, and active in manner ‘ controlled 

2. Seeking confidence of parents Achieving independence by being 

through obedience able and willing to accept accom- 

panying responsibility 

3. Having a limited sense of self- Developing self-assurance 
confidence and esteem 

4. Developing mutual interests and similar points of view with otheis 


5. Depending upon parents for 
guidance 

6. Desiring emancipation and 
new experiences outside of 
home; at the same time want- 
ing to keep security of love and 
understanding in home 

7. Increasing i 

8. Wanting to understand the 
physiological features of sex 

9. Associating with “gang” with 
little regard for age, intelli- 
gence, or social status 

10. Desiring identification with 
the herd, the ciowd of boys or 
girls 

11. Experimenting in relations 
with opposite sex. This be- 
havior usually characterized by 
teasing and boLsteious antics 

12. Establishing oneself through 
loyalty to members of one’s 
own sex 

13. Dating only occasionally 

14. Learning how to get along 
with others 

15. ^Attempting to understand 
masculine or feminine role 


Desiring mature relationships with 
adults other than parents 
Desiring mature relationships in 
home, and participation as adult in 
home life. Interpreting family re- 
lationships in the light of founding 
own home 
iidepcndence 

Understanding emotional and social 
features of sex as involved imevery-v 
day hie 

Seeking membership in those groups 
in which one most desnes status 

Identifying sell with small select 
group 

Dating, looking forward to found- 
ing a home 

Participating in activities involving 
both sexes 

Accepting dates and "steadies^ as 
the usual thing 

Increasing insights into self and 
others 

Understanding of one’s sex role 
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from: TO: 

16. Tending to be self-centered Becoming more cooperative 

17. Questioning existing moral and Developing more or less stable and 

social conditions consistent attitudes toward life 

18. Being a “good mixer’* and dis- Developing tact, poise, and other 

playing skill in games with social graces in one’s relationships 
own sex with both sexes 

19. Rarely doing or saying any- Desiring approval of small, select 

thing without first considering groups 

the probable reaction of one’s 
group 

20. Desiring regiil.ition and direc- Increasing self-dependence 
tion, aid in making decisions; 

yet also desiring freedom and 
opportunity to assume respon- 
sibility 

21. Desiring security of adult Seeking a place in society of adults, 
understanding, guidance, and on adult level 

friendship 

22. Beginning identification with Establishing self in relation to 

community life community and world 

23. Preferring experiences confined Reaching toward activities and in- 
to immediate social environ- terests in wider environment 
ment 

24. Selecting acquaintances from Extending contacts into enlarged 

immediate enviionment social groups in wider environment 

25. Identifying oneself with per- Finding one’s place in the social 

sons very similar to oneself and ec»momic world 

26. Working for little or no finan- Woiking for money to gain eco- 

cial reward nomic independence 

27. Assuming some responsibility Assuming more responsibility in 

for oneself in family group family and other groups on more 

adult level 

28. Deriving occupational inter- Seriously considering particular 

ests from life work of family, types of occupations selected on a 

relatives, and friends more objective basis 

29. Willingness to do many dif- Concentrating on a few more spe- 

ferent kinds of work cialissed types of work 

30. Developing a desire for economic security and independence, mani- 

fested in securing .^art-time jobs, asking for an allowance, being 
interested in vocational aptitude: • 
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C. DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING A SENSE OF ACHIEVEMENT BY: 

1. A sense of personal adequacy tlirough satisfaction in accomplish- 
ment, which involves: 

a. Abilities and requisite skills in sports, games, arts, crafts, spe- 
cial interests, and the like 

b. Confidence in one s competence in one or more significant 
areas 

2. Successful participation in group activities (school, home, etc.) 

3. Successful participation in community life (e.g., community 
groups, recreation, health, social, and civic organizations) 

4. Successful participation in economic life, through 

a. Part or full-time work, in satisfying socially significant activities 

b. Planning with others for improving the economic system 

5. Gradual attainment of independent status as an adult 

6. Understanding ol and pai ticipating in the solution of ba.sic eco- 
nomic problems (e.g., capital and labor, govenunent control, con- 
flicting economic systems, unemployment, standards oi living, and 
the like) 

7. Increasing eflectiveness as a consumer of goods and sejjvices 
through: 

a. Efficient use of authoiity 

b. Adequate planning 

c. Improved standards ot judgment 

d. Improvement ot taste 

TRENDS 

fmom: lu. 

1. Being absorbed in manipula- Pursuing intellectual activities with 
tive, coiistnictn^e, and experi- enthusiastic devotion 

mental activities 

2. Shifting attention frequently Increasing attention span 

3. Having difficulty in concentrat- Increasing ability to concentrate 

ing 

4. Having little creative ability, Experimenting with new situations, 

making unimaginative configu- seeking expression in various arts 
rations with reawakened creative spirit ' ^ 

5. Enjoying “gang” activities Changing social interests toward 

smaller, more select groups which 
consider community standing, race, 
car ownership, etc. 

6. Avoiding heterosexual contacts Increasing interest in opposite sex 




Fig. 3. Scvc-iith-Gradc Students at Snow Hill, Maryland, High School Quizzing 
Each Other on the Location of Cities, Resources, Rivers, and Mountains of South 
America, as a Part of the Unit. “People of Other Cultures-North and South.” 
Courtesy Worcester County, Maryland, Schools. 






Fig. 4. Getting Ready for a Committee Report, Core Chiss, Howard County, 
Maryland. (See Clia])ter XIII, pp. 369-381, for a De.scription of the Unit; “Wliat 

lamrSchods'’ Howard County, Mary- 
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from: 

7. Being physically restless 


8. Utilizing frequently \ariecl at- 
tcntion-gctting devices 


9. Bi caking down ol wcll-estah- 
hshcd childhood standauls and 
values Uncouth, inconsideiale 
to f.imily, nail biting, slox'enly 
spf'cch habits, slang <uid swcai- 
ing, sloppy dress, lack ot care 
foi belongings, etc. 

10. Period ol legiession toward in- 
fantile habits of bodily gratifi- 
cation (ambivalence), temper 
tantrums, gieediness, etc. 

11. Being inteiested in Scouts and 
othei demociatic gioups 

12. Behavior fluctuating from 
loughhousing to daydreaming 

13. Lessening of sense of satisfac- 
tion 111 simple pieadolesceiit 
acti\ ities. Cl e.itive dramatics, 
helping teacher, simple parties. 
Antagonistic attitude toward 
adults at this pciiod 

14. Ha\ing narrow sociocultural 
relationships 

15. Desiring acclaim of agemates, 
especially of same sex 

16. Increasing emotional insta- 
b:ljtv 


TO: 

Achieving greater degree of self- 
direction, of restlessness along more 
constiuctive lines conditioned by 
the school environment 
Utilizing more subtle attention- 
getting devices (dress, etc.), at- 
tempts to secure prestige through 
athletics, dramatics, dancing ability, 
sophisticated behavior, display of 
femininity and masculinity 
Increasing concern for personal ap- 
peal ance. Greater acceptance of es- 
tablished values. Desiie foi adult 
status motix'ates greater conformity 


IiK I easing self-control, less confu- 
sion of values 


Being interested in soronties, fra- 
teinities, and other less democratic 
groups. Economic and class con- 
siderations becoming impoitant 
Inhibiting exuberance ot spirit be- 
cause of desire foi adult status 
Inci easing sense of establishment of 
status and willingness to cooperate 
with others 


Widening sociocultural relation- 
ships, identifying self with socio- 
cultural groups, especially under- 
privileged and heroes 
Desires status and popularity in 
the total school 

Increasing emotional stability, but 
instability still a potent factor 
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from: 

17. Showing little concern for 
more than immediate future. 
No concentrated interest in 
social adjustment. Immature 
and unrealistic vocational at- 
titudes 


TO: 

Exhibiting deep concern for future 
and for social adjustment, adult- 
hood a general goal. Increasingly 
intelligent vocational attitudes 


D. DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING EVER-WIDENING AND DEEPENING IN- 
TERESTS AND APPRECIATIONS THROUGH: 

1. Understanding and gaining a measure of control o\er the envi- 
ronment (e.g., scientific, artistic, and literary interests) 

2. Understanding of, and respect for, the cultural heritage (e.g., 
using cultural understandings for improvement of living) 

3. Responding to art in all aspects of living 

4. Participating in games, sports, hobbies 

TRENDS 


from: 

1 . Being concerned primarily 
with family relationships 

2. Working out hannonious rela- 
tionships with siblings and 
parents 

3. Having relatively few, home- 
centered, specific, concrete in- 
terests 

4. Liking pets. Wanting posses- 
sions as ends in themselves 
(e.g., bicycles, hunting knives) 

5. Being antagonistic toward 
opposite sex. Seeking society 
of members of own sex almost 
exclusively. Gang age 

6. Caring little about general per- 
sonal appearance 

7. JDisplaying independence in 
social conduct and disdain for 


to: 

Being concerned with ever-bfoad- 
eiiing relationships outside of the 
family 

Making more friends, getting along 
with friends 

Having relatively extensive, catho- 
lic, broad interests, not necessarily 
based on immediate experience 
Seeing possessions as means to more 
socialized ends 

Developing an active interest in op- 
posite sex. Seeking means of asso- 
ciating with opposite sex 

Paying considerable attention \o 
matters of dress and neatness of ap- 
pearance 

Making an attempt to acquire poise 
and social graces 


manners 
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from: 

8. Avoiding dancing. Tending to 
be self-conscious and unhappy 
at mixed parties, exhibiting 
antic, boisterous behavior by 
way of compensation 

9. Exhibiting antagonism toward 
adults 

10. Playing witliout reference to 
technique of games or sports 

11. Finding intellectual activity 
interesting only as associated 
with immediate experiences 

12 Manipulating, constructing 
models and appaiatus, tearing 
up old cars, alaiin clocks, etc. 

13. Spending allowance with maxi- 
mum success and satisfaction 


14. Definite, but rather unrealistic 
choice oi vocation 

15. Regressing in creativity as in- 
dicated b}^ waning apprecia- 
tions and interests in respect 
to artistic activity 

16. Focusing interests on imme- 
diate home-centered environ- 
ment 


TO: 

Learning to dance. Participating in 
parties and other mixed social gath- 
eiings as major centers of interest 

Seeking association with adults on 
adult level of interests 
Playing as a form of social action. 
Finding satisfaction in the develop- 
ment of techniques 
Finding satisfaction in intellectual 
activity foi its own sake. Finding 
pleasuie in organizing and classify- 
ing knowledge 

Seeking functional “why” of things, 
scientific theories, explanations of 
the workings of things 
Looking for ways of increasing 
available spending money as means 
of establishing relative economic 
independence 

Developing interest in and more 
realistic selection of vocation 
Singing aitistic creativity, char- 
acterized by imagination and con- 
siderable care and precision in work 

Developing high idealism and con- 
cern for welfaie of society. Identi- 
fying self with oppressed social 
groups or with “causes” 


17. Special interests 

a) Boys—Driving a car, owning or borrowing a car as sign of status 
and symbol of sexual role 

b) Girls— Shopping, personal adornment, lipstick, hairdo, etc., with 
similar motivation 


E. ACHIEVING A SOClAl^ OUTLOOK ON LIFE THROUGH: 

1. Increasing unity and consistency in thinking and acting 

2. Personal standards of conduct 

3. Increasing ability to deal with related abstractions 
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4. Increasing ability to recognize and deal with conflicts 

5. Increasing understanding of the nature of truth and techniques for 
discovering and utilizing it 

TRENDS 


from; 

1. Acceptance of family and gang 
standards 

2. Loyally to Itiniily, teachers, 
gang, and Iriends 

3. Egocentnc, liansicnt, fanciful, 
unfnutlul, and e\eii impossible 
plans and pin poses 


4. First expel lences in losing an- 
other, ill “eiushos,” and in hero 
worship 

5. Identification with laniily gioup 


6. Religious conecin, on pait of 
some, based on teeliiigs of feai 
or guilt 


7. A gieat degree of conventional- 
isjn and conservatism on social 
problems 


TO. 

Formulation of new codes of con- 
duct, ideals, .ind standards of lo\e, 
comradeship, and group association 
A national and even inteinational 
lovaltv through an increasing de- 
gree of conc’eptuahzation 
Plans and pin poses expanding to 
take in welfare of laigei groups and 
growing more lealistic in terms of 
possibilities inherent in cultiiial 
situation and incli\idnal potentiali- 
ties 

Satisiaetoiy emotional ri'lationships 
in pcisonal hie which dii\e mdi- 
vidnal to stii\e foi success in soeial- 
eiMC and economic bie and tlius 
pIo^e woith in tidnlt woild 
The seizing hv some, tliiongh an 
inteiest in eonU^mpoiai v piobleins, 
loi ick'iitification with mass move- 
ments and pel haps lor losing them- 
sehes in einsading religious "or po- 
litical idealism (May i evert to 
gang-age loirn of expiession, as ini 
fascism ) 

Tc*nding tow aid a settlement of re- 
ligious piobleins b.ised upon a moie 
abstract concept of God as a di,sem- 
bodied spiritual toiee, oi one based 
on acceptance of hurnanitarianisiA 
in the place of supernatnralisrn 
A lessei degree of conventionalism 
and conseivatism on social prob- 
lems, perhaps even to liberalism 
(Girls usually i eject accepted be- 
liefs less freijuently than boys. ) 
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SUMMARY 

An understanding ot the adolescent must be based upon sound prin- 
ciples of behavior and learning We have seen that any single method of 
studying the adolescent is seldom used exclushely. Often the case woiker 
uses all ol them at certain stages of the process. Gioup-studv methods 
aie fretjucntly supplemented bv interviews and e\en case studies. The 
wise teachei will use c\ery means at his disposal to gain an undei standing 
of his students. The day-by-day contacts in the classroom, the Liboiatory, 
and the playground are potentially most n aluable. But the teacher must 
biing to them a sympathetic undei standing of the problems of youth. 
He must be a student of adolescent development. He must utilize what- 
ever methods he can to make the sclmol an effective instiuinent in helping 
young people to grow up in a ciiiifused society, that is, in spite of the 
confusion, attempting to realize democratic values. The ciimulalive record, 
tlu* performance on aptitude, special ability, and attitude tests, as well 
as moic informal contacts aie all v’aluable to the teacher who approaches 
the problem ol teaching intelligently and constrnc‘tivclv. He cannot lely 
exclusively upon the expressed or felt needs of his students, foi the most 
cursory surv^ey of the literature rev^eals that the student is fiecjucntly com- 
pletely uiiaw.ire of the stiesses and stiains which are blocking his develop- 
ment. Neither can he rely exclusively upon geneiahzalions «iboiit 
adolt‘scent behavior, for each of his students is a umtjiie personality. He 
may, liovvever, find clues in such generalizations that will help him to 
meet his own problems. 

Th(* imphcatious of these findings concerning adolescent development 
for guidance and curriculum reorganization will be developed in later 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM: 
SUBJECT OR EXPERIENCE-CENTERED? 


All of the activities that are provided for students by the 
school constitute its curriculum. It is by means of these activities 
that the school hopes to bring about changes in the behavior of 
students in leims of its philosophy and purposes. It is therefore 
important that consideration be given to the kind and organization 
of learning activities which it provides. In doing this it must take 
into account the nature of the learner and the basic principles of 
effective learning. These foundations of the curriculum have been 
explored in previous chapters. 

The purpose of this chapter is to make a critical appraisal of two 
concepts which have had profound influence in shaping the design 
of the curriculum. The first of these is the time-honored conception 
that logical systems of knowledge should be the basis for the curri- 
culum. The second and newer conception is that direct first-hand 
experiences should play the dominant role in the curriculum. These 
two conceptions will be examined in tuen, and arguments for and 
against each will be presented. Finally, an attempt will be made to 
reconcile some of the sharp differences. 

SHOULD THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM BE 
SUBJECT-CENTERED? 

What Is a Subject? A subject, reduced to its simplest terms, is 
^one of the branches of learning studi&d in an educational institu- 

. . 12S 
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tion.” It may also be thought of as a segment of race experience so 
organized as to make it effective in interpreting new experiences. 
When we speak of the organization of race experience, we retcr to 
the system into which the various race experiences fit. This system 
is built by the specialist and is by its very nature characteiized by 
logical relationships. For example, the facts, fiuidamental laws and 
principles which form the basis of the subject of physics have been 
painfully and laboriously accumulated for many centuries, each 
scientist beginning where his predcce.ssor stopped, discovering new 
problems, testing, and verifying, and finally fitting the new di.scovery 
into a logical .system. Sometimes the newly discovered facts or 
principles will oxerthrow the existing system, in which case a new 
one must be built which forms a better structure for the classifica- 
tion of knowledge. For example, the experiments of Torricelli, 
Pascal, and others with the rise of liijiiids in exhausted tubes led to 
the important discoxeiy of atnio.sphciic pressure. Before this time, 
the ii.se of lujinds in exhausted tubes had been explained by .saying 
that “nature abhorred a xaciium.” The newly discoveifjd facts And’ 
piniciiilc.s had to be classified in rel.itionship to the general laws of 
pressnie and weight of lupiids and finally to the kinetic theory of 
gases The important point to consider in this connection is that the 
I’ssence of the subject of phvsics is systematic organization One has 
onl\' to examine anv modem textbook m physics to sec how closely 
this type of oiganization is followed. Othci svstems of knowledge 
siieh as chemistrv, astronomv, and the like, are all characterized by 
the accumulation of facts and principles organized into a sy.stein. 

Jn fields other than science, the general basis of organization is 
the same. In geography, the svstcni may be dex'cloped around the 
'Varth-ronnd ’ concept, legionalism, or a number of other unifying 
ideas, but essentialh' the result is the same. The subject is organized 
in terms of the relatedness of the material, rather than in terms 
the Older of experiencing In history, the organization is usnallv 
chronological, though the treatment of the precise order in which 
events occinied may be subordinated to large related movements 
or epochs. This is but another way of building a system. Again the 
principle inx'olved is the same. In inathematicaT subjects, the situa- 
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tion is not essentially different. The theoieins of geometry all fit 
together into a related whole, which is determined, not by caprice 
or individual experiencing, but by logical relationships determined 
by the specialist and the natme of the subject itself. 

These logical systems of knowledge have been taken over by the 
school and utilized as the subject matter of learning. This means 
that the material must be simplified in terms of the ability, maluritv , 
and experience of the learnei. It has to be made available for large 
numbers of students of varying abilities and interests. The textbook 
has serxed as the most .ipproved instinment for snnplitying, illus- 
trating, and adapting the subject-centered cuiricnlnm to the learne'-. 
It has been rc'garded as the connecting link lietween the present 
ongoing experience o( the student, and the highly perfected organ- 
ization of race experience. Tlie impoitant thing to remembei is that 
the present experience of the learner is subordinated to or\ianized 
race experience. The idea of the textbook maker and the teacher is to 
“psychologize" the subject matter in such a way that the student 
learns it e'ffectively. The test of the success of teaching is whether 
or not the student eventually mastcis th(‘ system and can use it in 
interprt'ting present and future experiences. 

Tlieii when we speak of a subject-centered cnrriculuin, we mean 
that the organization of leainmg actixities is detei mined by the 
logical oiganization of fields of knowledge, oi segments of them. 
These organized fields of knowledge or segments constitute the 
backbone of the curriculum. Direct experience is brought in as 
needed to help in the mastery of the field. 

ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE SUBJECT-GENTERED 
CURRICULUM 

Why has the subject-centered curriculum gained such wide- 
spread acceptance in the high school? Why has the so-called direct 
experience curriculum made so little headway in curriculum devel- 
opment? There are a number of reasons for this situation which 
cannot be ignored by the curriculum maker. Some of the more 
important of them are analyzed in succeeding sections. • 

1. Systematic organization is essential to the effective interpreta- 
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Hon of experience. Just as the scientist utilizes systematic organiza- 
tions of facts and principles as tools for making new investigations 
and discovering new meanings and applications, so the individual 
interprets his present experience by relating it to concepts, general- 
izations, or principles that ha\e been built up by the race. The 
meaning of a present experience is never fully understood until it 
is effectively related to other experiences, both individual and racial. 
Current events get their full meaning only in terms of an appro- 
priate historical context. The child does Tiot fully understand the 
simple experience of touching a burning candle until the meaning 
of “burning ” is understood. When this is seen as an example of 
oxidization that goes on in a wide variety of ways, the experience 
takes on many new meanings that are eftecti\e in controlling and 
interpreting new experiences. In this way, a system is built up that 
has the optimal predictive value The proponents of the subject- 
centered curriculum hold that these ready-made systems are neces- 
sary for the interpretation of experience. The individual canftot 
possibly discover the connection himself. Hence, ready-made organ- 
izations conserxe time and energy, and serve as guides to future 
experience. It isn't likely that the student will be able -to work out 
for himself a better system of organization. Therefore he had better 
be taught to use the one that the race has worked out. So runs the 
argument ol the proponents of the subject-centered curriculum. 

2. The orfSflnization of the subject-centered curriculum is simple 
and easily understood. The scope of the curriculum is usually de- 
fined as the areas or functions of living which are explored. It is 
the entire lange of activities which the school utilizes for the pur- < 
pose of achieving its objectives. When subjects are rejected as the 
basis of curriculum organization, the problem of determining scope, 
is a very difficult one. Under a subject organization, it is merely a 
matter of deciding what subjects are to be offered. In practice; this 
usually involves grouping as constants those subjects that are’' 
thought to be indispensable to all students, and other subjects that 
are offered to meet special interests or needs of students as electives. 
For example, English and physical education are in most schools 
regarded as constants while Latin and French are on the elective 
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list. In order to simplify further the curriculum pattern, many 
schools have arranged their oflFerings in gi'oups (sometimes referred 
to as curriculums) of subjects iu terms of specialized purposes of 
students, e.g., college preparatory, commercial, industrial, scientific, 
or general. Within these patterns the separation between constants 
and electives is. of course, maintained. Thus, in small compass, the 
total scope of the curriculum is schematically presented.' 

The problem of sequence, by which is meant the order in which 
experience (or subject matter) is presented to students, presents 
few difficulties for the subject-centered curriculum maker. National 
committees and textbook makers have, in general, solved tire major 
problems in this field. While there is considerable variation, the 
sequence of subjects within areas is fairly constant. For example, 
in the area of science, subjects usually appear in the following 
order: general science, biology, physics, and chemistry. In the 
social sciences, world history (one or two years) usually precedes 
economics, sociology, or problems of democracy. In many states, 
American history is required by law in the eleventh year of the 
senior high school. Tliese sequences are justified on the grounds 
that background is needed for the understanding of current prob- 
lems. In mathematics, simple algebra or general mathematics, usu- 
ally precedes plane geometry, which in turn always precedes solid 
geometry or trigonometry. These illustrations are intended to show 
the relatively simple manner of determining sequence in the sub- 
ject-centered curric\ilum. It is merely a matter of arranging pre- 
determined blocks of organized subject matter. Since these blocks 
are relatively self-contained, any block may be shifted easily with- 
out disturbing other blocks, if existing arrangements do not prove 
satisfactory. 

Within a given subject, the scope and sequence is largely deter- 
mined by the textbook maker. He decides what generalizations, 

' See the Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, 
New York, The American Book Company, 1893, pp. 37-47 for an interesting 
illustration of the way scope and sequence are determined. The reader will be 
struck with the similarity of programs of studies submitted by the committee 
and those of present-day schools. The pattern set by the committee has per- 
sisted with only slight modification for naif a century. 
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problems, facts, and information are appropriate to the subject and 
the order in which they are to be presented. Frequently the text- 
book writer has been guided in this task by scientific studies of 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, student maturity, and the like. 
At any rate, scope and sequence are clearly determined in advance 
of classroom teaching. In schools that have developed couises of 
study, the situation is practically identical. Tlie course-of-study 
maker, utilizing the same sources as the textbook writer, prescribes 
the general scope of the subject and the order in which the subject 
matter is to be presented. 

This discussion has, of course, oversimplified the problem of scope 
and sequence as it is solved in the subject-centered school. It is not 
easy to select the most appropriate textbooks, and there are knotty 
problems invoh’ed in determining which subjects shall be required, 
which elective, and for what group of students. 

In a well-organized subject-centered school the teacher fits neatly 
into the system He is guided by the program of studies, with scope 
and sequence clearly outlined, and a course of study or textbotik 
which, in his specific field, jrrescribes the ground to be covered 
(scope) and the order in w'hich subject matter is to be presented to 
students (sequence). Of course, not all ol his problems are solved. 
He must decide how best to jiresent the material, what supjjle- 
mentary materials arc to be utilized, whether to organize the mate- 
lial upon a day-to-day basis or for a longer period ol time, and 
other important questions. The essential point to keep in mind is 
that the basic structure, or framework, is predetermined. Actual 
classroom instruction must fit into this general structure. 

For the student, the scheme is also clear and intelligible. Having 
determined the “curriculum” he wishes to pursue, he may readily' 
see the task before him. Sixteen units for graduation, a given num- 
ber of which are required, define his program. As he “passes'^ 
courses, the appropriate units (usually defined as a subject pursued 
for a year with five class meetings per week) are duly recorded. If 
he has the misfortune to fail a unit, the difficulty can be remedied 
by “making it up,” without disturbing the general pattern of units 
which he has “passed.” 
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Since the subject matter is largely predetermined, there are few 
decisions that have to be made by the student in the day-to-day 
work of the classroom. He receives his assignments of the ground 
that he is to cover and if the teacher is clear about this, he knows 
each day wliat tasks are to be done and he can budget his tune 
accordingly. Homework is facilitated by definite assignments from 
the text or workbook. 

Thus wc sec that in essence the subject-centered curriculum by 
its VI ly simplicity facilitates the development of a smoolhlv run- 
ning organization which is easily understood by administrators, 
teacheis. students, and Iheir parents. Its very simplicity is undoubt- 
edly one of the factors that has led to its acceptance and perpetua- 
tion. 

3 The subject-centered curriculum is easily changed. In most 
schools’ the curriculum is “resi.scd" by reaiianging the blocks (units 
or subjects), by adding or di opping .subjects, and by adopting new 
textbooks. Thus, the stall may decide that chemistry should prect'de 
physics that “consumer science” .should replace physics for non- 
collcge-bonnd students or that Latin be no longei recjuired lor 
college-bound students. New subjects .such as pre-flight aeronautics, 
conservation, safety education, and coirsumcr education may be 
readily added. Usually these new subjects are made elective so that 
it is not necessary to drop other subjects. Statistics gathered dm ing 
the past fc’w decades show that few subjects are dropped once thev' 
get established in a school, and that new subjects have been added 
at a rapid rate. New subjects have increased high-school offerings 
at least fivefold during the past two decades. The ease with which 
additions may be made is apparent. If it involved laborious exam- 
ination of the entire offerings of subjects and content within sub- 
jects, fewer additions would be made; but since usually this is not 
done, subject offerings increase by leaps and bounds with a mini- 
mum of disturbance and confusion. When textbooks have been in 
use for the period prescribed by law or by a ruling of the board of 
education, it is a simple matter to select new ones upon a dijjtrict 
or state-wide basis. In this way the subject-centered curriculum is 
kept relatively up-to-date. 
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4. The subject-centered curriculum is easily evaluated. Since 
the principal concern is covering ground prescribed by courses of 
study or textbooks, the evaluation program is centered upon the 
determination of mastery of the subject matter. Each segment ( unit, 
course, or subject) has its own peculiar demands and these are met 
dirough standardized tests, essay-type examinations, and the like. 
In some cases, uniformity on a city or county-wide basis is secured 
through the functioning of committees of teachers who prepare the 
final examinations, or by standardized tests prescribed and admin- 
istered by the administrative staff. State-wide scholarship tests 
further promote uniformity for they are usually based upon the text- 
books or courses ol study most commonly used. Teachers are loath 
to depart from the textbook lest the students fall down in the tests. 

5. The colleges have generally approved and perpetuated the 
subject<entered curriculum through admission requirements. 
Traditionally, students have been admitted to college upon the basis 
of units or credits in specified subjects oi by entrance examinations 
covering the various subject fields. It is logical that this should'be’ 
the case, for college curriculums are almost exclusively subject- 
centered. The que.stionable a.ssumption has been made that certain 
patterns of units are essential background for successful achieve- 
ment in college. Natnrallv h1gh-.school principals desire earnestly 
that their graduates succeed in college. The best way to insure this 
success is to meet fullv the demands of the colleges as to desjrable 
patterns of units. Iligh-school programs of study show clearly this 
influence. If a high school can offer only a small number of subjects, ^ 
the demands of the colleges are met first, even though only a small 
percentage of students may attend college. 

In general, the colleges resist accepting subjects such as generaT 
science, general mathematics, general language, and the like, for 
the fulfillment of college-entrance requirements. The practical arfa 
and vocational subjects have also been looked on with suspicion, 
especially by certain of the Eastern colleges. This attitude has 
tended to hamper the development of these subjects and to promote 
a sharp dualism between the programs of the college-bound stu- 
dent and his fellow who completes his formal education in the 
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high school. The colleges have also offered resistance to the accept- 
ance of credit in “fused” or “core” courses. It is not unusual for 
schools that have unified English and social science in terms of a 
single course to have to "unscramble” them to conform to the re- 
quirements of the colleges for specified numbers of units in English 
and history. Progres.s is being made along this line, but the fact still 
remains that the colleges are a potent influence in maintaining the 
status quo of the high-school curriculum. 

6. The subject-centered curriculum is generally approved by 
teachers, parents, and students. Since the subject-centered curric- 
ulum is in use almost universally in high schools, colleges, and 
universities, it follows that teachers and parents are products of 
this system of education. High-school teachers, as has been discussed 
previously, have been trained specifically to teach one or more sub- 
jects. This means that in college they have built up “majors” in these 
fields by means of sequences of specialized, logically organized 
courses. To these have been added “special methods courses.” Pro.s- 
pective teachers are, therefore,, equipped to go into tlie high school 
and teach specific subjects. They do have some background in 
modern psychological and educational theory, but this is usually 
at variance with their academic preparation and their student teach- 
ing, which is alnio.st inevitably carried out in a conventional subject 
field. As stated before, they discover that their preparation fits well 
into the program which they find in operation in the schools in 
which they secure jobs. The pres.sure of this practical situation 
makes it impossible to apply the theory of the way learning takes 
place and the way learning experiences should be organized, and 
the teacher readily and happily accepts the subject-centered .system 
as unavoidable and even desirable. In like manner, since all of the 
formal education of parents, and generally of students, has been in 
subject-centered programs, there is a general assumption that the 
system is sound and should be continued. They tend to distrust 
courses labeled “core,” "orientation,” or “general education” as pass- 
ing fancies and frills. Jhey are apt to regard trips, .excursions, stu- 
dent planning, projects, and the like, as conducted tours or enter- 
tainments which are amusing but through which little is learned. 
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The covering of ground in a textbook and the mastery of the subject 
matter contained therein is more tangible and more in keeping with 
the conception of real learning to which parents and students are 
accustomed. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SUBJECT-GENTERED 
CURRICULUM 

In spite of its universality, its general acceptance by the colleges, 
parents, teachers, and .students, and its i e.spectability in terms of 
the cultural heritage, the subject-cent(*rcd curriculum has been 
under fire for .some time and many successful attempts have been 
made to impiove it. Some of these are within the patterns of “sub- 
jects’ while others break more or less completely with the tiaditional 
conceptions of eunicnlum oigani/ation. Let us examine in some 
detail the general criticisms that arc being made of tlw snbjc'ct- 
centered curriculum. 

1. The subject-centered curriculum is psychologically unsodnd. 
It would be absurd to deny the \alnc of systc'inati/cd race experi- 
ence as a vital and necessaiy instiunK'ut for educating the student. 
Such organization is the result of the struggle of the human race 
toward ch ilization. Without these formulated race expei iimces, man 
would be little better than the lower animals because he would not 
be able adequately to profit from the experiences of the past. Edu- 
cation is essentially a process of growth. Starting fiom a world that 
William James characterized as a “blooming, buzzing, confusion,’’ 
the child gradually extends his experiences, both first-hand and 
vicarious, to the point where he is able to wea\’e unitv and con-* 
sistency into his world. He gradually brings ordei and system into 
his life. In this task, race experience is invaluable. He draws upon 
subject matter to solve his problems, meet his needs, and extend his 
interests. From the time he builds block houses on the floor, to the 
establishment of a home of his own, he is drawing heavily upon tht 
experiences of the race. Very early in life, simple stories and pictures 
of the way other people live help him to understand better his own 
honv*. Gradually as he develops more and more .skill in reading, he 
extends the range of his environment. He builds new concepts of 
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“houses,” “homes,” and “family life.” As he is conironted with prob- 
lems, he is helped to meet them by finding out how others have 
solved similar problems. As he becomes more mature, he is able to 
use race experience more and more effectuel)'. Gradually he comes 
to the point where systematic treatments of science, mathematics, 
social science, ait, are the most effective tools he can use in solving 
the problem ol establishing his own home. He draws from these 
systems of knowledge to plan, build, and finance his home. His 
intclleelual and esthetic values are recreated through the constant 
use of organized subject matter. He has reached the stage in which 
the ])sych()logical and the logical become one and the same thing. 
But note that direct, first-hand experience is alwavs antecedent 
Organized subject matter is the instrument for enriching and ex- 
tending it It is not the end, or the goal. The goal for the student 
is the resolution of tcmsioiis, the solving of problems, the satisfac- 
tion of needs which grow out of the interactions of a living, dy- 
namic, purposing organism in an equally dynamic environment. 

There is an e\ce(*dingly wide gap betw('en the experience of the 
child and the logically formulated experience of the race. This 
means that while logical relationships are essential in the organiza- 
tion of experience, they cannot be impartr*d readv-niade to the child, 
as John 13ewev pointed out many years ago. He stated: 

Facts aie torn awav from their original place in experience and ro- 
an anged with refeienee to some geneial principle. Cla^Slfication is not a 
matter of child cxpciience, things do not come to the individual pigeon- 
holed. The vital ties of affection, the connecting bonds of activity, hold 
together the vaiietv of his personal experiences. The adult mind is so 
familiar with the notion of logically oidcied facts that it does not 
recognize— it cannot realize— the amount of separating and reformulating 
which the facts of direct experience have to undergo befoic they can 
appear as a “study” or branch of learning. A principle, for the intellect, 
had to be distinguished and defined, facts ha\'c had to be interpreted in 
relation to this piinciplc, not as they are in themselves. They have to be 
regathered about a new center which is wholly abstract and ideal. . . . 
The studies as classified are the product in a word, of the science of the 
ages, not of the experience of the child.- ■ 

^ John Dewry, The Child and the Curriculum, pp. 10-11. Copyright, 1902, 
by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. * 
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The difficulty of using these ready-made organizations of race 
experiences has been emphasized by so many writers that we need 
only to mention it briefly here. There is the ever-present danger that 
tile learning which results from such organizations is apt to be what 
is popularly called “book learning.” The students learn symbols: 
words, without having behind them meaningful experiences. They 
learn to recite definitions from the textbook glibly, without having 
the slightest notion of their real meaning. A striking example of this 
point is found in the familiar story of the failure of many students 
living in a certain city located on the Mississippi River, to make any 
connection whatever between the Mississippi River about which 
they studied in their textbooks and the stream of water which 
flowed past their doors. The textbook study evidently had failed to 
function in the life and experiences of the student. Even though he 
learned to recite the material to the complete satisfaction of the 
teacher, he merely acquired verbal knowledge which was •soon 
forgotten because it failed to function in experience. In a real sense 
it served effectively to separate the student from his world. 

Such is the indictment against the logical organization of subject ' 
matter. Society has sought to transmit the experiences of the race 
in the form of a definite logically organized curriculum with the 
result that the gulf between the growing child and society has be- 
come wider and wider as race experience, because of the increasing 
complexity of civilized social life, makes adult activities mpre and 
more remote from the experiences of childhood. 

Even though it is recognized in the light of the newer psychology 
that such systematized knowledge is often far from experience, 
particularly of adolescents, this is very different from saying that 
such knowledge cannot be made to function in experience through 
proper treatment. Race experience cannot and need not be ignored. 
Through the student’s ability to use language, experience remote 
in time and place can be made vital. “Book learning” deserves all 
the scorn and ridicule which it has received, but the remedy lies 
along the line of vitalizing race experience rather than discarding 
it. I'hus logical organization properly utilized implies not only an 
educational ideal of a remote future but is very significant in deter- 
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mining a direction which the educative process should take. It be> 
comes, as Dewey points out, a guiding principle for dealing with 
the present development of the student’s experience. It a£Fords a 
guiding principle in interpreting and giving direction to the activity 
of the student. In succeeding chapters we shall attempt to show 
more clearly how this may be accomplished. 

2. The subject-centered curriculum is remote from the democratic 
vedues that the modem school seeks to achieve. Even though we 
grant the merits of logical systems of knowledge in helping the 
student to meet his problems, and eventually to refine his own con- 
ceptual system, it must be emphasized that this value is not achieved 
directly but rather through helping the student to use race experi- 
ence effectively. The center of orientation is the student and his 
world rather than the refined system of knowledge of the world of 
adults. The democratic school is seeking to build characteristics of 
personality such as creativeness, cooperativeness, social sensitivity, 
ability to think reflectively, and tolerance. These values are best 
achieved when the actual vital experience of the student in living 
his life in the home, the school, and the community is made the 
center of his curriculum. To attempt to achieve them by centering 
exclusively upon accumulated race experience tends to promote 
mere verbalism and frequently to set up a dualism between the life 
of the student and the work of the school. Achieving democratic 
values is a matter of living them, and of reflecting upon the experi- 
ences that are being lived. 

One reason why so many very good statements of democratic 
objectives have failed to influence practices is that the school has 
adopted these values but has failed to change the curriculum in 
order to use the most effective means of achieving the ends. It 
associates thinking with the mastery of facts on the plausible 
grounds that facts are needed with which to think. It approves 
highly of social sensitivity, cooperativeness, and tolerance as ends 
but assumes that ideas about them will take effect in conduct with- 
out actual living experience. 'The time-worn analogy of the cone- 
spondence course in swimming applies here. The student .may 
"pass.” In neither case can he apply what he has “learned.” 
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SHOULD THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM BE 
EXPERIENCE-CENTERED? 

Let us now turn to the experience-centered curriculum in order 
to examine its nature and the advantages and disadvantages which 
are claimed for it. 

The Nature of Experience. Experience is a^ weasel word. To the 
man of the street it means participation in anything, the actual 
living through an event, “skill, facility, or functional knowledge 
gained through personal knowledge, feeling, or action.” To liave 
experience playing golf means actual participation in the game, 
rather than the mere reading about it in books. It is the difference 
between “feeling” the club head as it swings “through” the golf 
ball— or rather the arc in which the golf ball is located, and being 
told or reading about the propei stance, the arc of the swing, ami 
the like. To the philosophers, experience is the sum total of all know- 
able reality. It is this wide difference in interpretation that gets us 
into trouble when we speak of the experience-centered curriculum 
in contrast with the subject-ccnteied curriculum. Subject matter is 
refined and organized race experie.ice; it becomes incorporated into 
the behavior of the individual— that is, becomes a pait of individual 
experience— when it is appropriated and usc'd to inteipiet ongoing 
activity. Thus, race experience becomes inseparably bound up vvith 
individual e.xperience as learning takes place. Reading about the 
way the professional golfer thinks the club should be swung may 
really serve to modify the individual golf player’s experience. When 
it does, it becomes an inseparable part of the e.xperience itself. . 

From an educational standpoint, John Dewey has helped us to 
arrive at a fruitful notion of experience and to develop a working 
conception of it in relation to the school program. In a much 
quoted and frequently misunderstood passage, he states:. ’ 

The nature of experience can be understood only by noting that it in- 
cludes ail active and passi\'e clement pecailiaily combined. On the active 
hand, experience is tri/ing, a meaning winch is explicit in the connected 
terim experiment. On the passive, it is undergoing. When we experience 
something we act on it, we do something with it; then we suffer or under- 
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go the consequences. We do something to the thing and then it does 
something to us in return; such is the peculiar combination. The connec- 
tion between these two phases of experience measures the truitfulness or 
value of the experience. Merc activity does not constitute experienee. It is 
dispersive, centrifugal, dissipating. Experience as trying involves change 
but change is meaningless transition unless it is consciously connected 
with the return wave of consecpiences which flow from it. When an activity 
is continued into the undergoing of consequences, when the change made 
by action is reflected back into a change made in us, the mere flux is 
loaded with significance. We leain something. It is not experience when a 
child merely sticks his finger into a flame, it is experience when the 
movement is connected with the pain which he undergoes in conse- 
quence. Henceforth the stic king of the finger into the flame means a burn. 
Being burned is a mere physical change, like the burning of a stick of 
wood, if it is not perceived as a consequence of some other action. 

Blind and capricious impulses hurry us on heedlessly from one thing to 
another. So far iis this hapjic ns, everything is writ in water. There is none 
of that cmnulative giowth which makes an experience in any vital sense 
of that term. On the other hand, many things happen to us in the way of 
pleasure or pain which we do not connect with any prior activity of our 
own. They are mere accidents so far as we are concerned. There is no 
before or aftci to such experience; no retrospect or outlook, and conse- 
quently no meaning. We get nothing which may be carried over to foresee 
wh.it is likelv to happen next, and no gain in ability to adjust ourselves 
to what is coming—no added control. Only by courtesy, can such an 
(jxperience be called experience. To '1eam from experience** is to make 
a backward and forward connection between what we do to things and 
what we enjoy or suffer fiom things m consequence. Under such condi- 
tions doing becomes a trying, an experiment with the world to find out 
what it is like, the undergoing becomes instruction— discovery of the con- 
nection of things.'^ 

Reduced to its simplest terms, then, experience starts with a 
dynamic interaction between the organism and the environment. 
The organism acts and the environment strikes back. When the 
interconnections ai*e seen, we are said to have an experience. As in 
the case of the child and the flame, the interconnections are not 
hard to discover. The experience is a very simple one. But as action 
becomes more compKcated and the environmental aspects become 

’John Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 163- 164. Copyright, 1916, by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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more complex, confusion results and interpretation becomes difficult. 
When interpretation involves the resolution of doubts or hypotheses 
by making further observation, by more action, we have “reflective 
experience,” or reflective tliinking. We then have a forked-road 
situation. Action is temporarily blocked. Out of previous experience 
or additional activity of one sort or another, inferences arise that 
are tested by further action. We say then that a reconstniction of 
experience has taken place. Flame coine.s to mean danger, warmth, 
beauty, and in a more technical sense, oxidation. New experiences 
with fire are interpreted in terms of the old. Flame becomes a thing 
that may burn, or that may give enjoyment depending upon the 
total situation. This is undoubtedly the highest type of learning, 
and man’s .supeiiority in this resp(*ct marks luni off from the lower 
animals. Our education program becomes effective \’ery largely to 
the extent that it fosters this continuous i econsti uction of e\peri- 
ence. 

Some Misconceptions of the Nature of Experience. The diffi- 
culty with a good many educational interpretations of experiene'e iS 
that they utilize only one phase of the two aspects of experience as 
the basis for their theory and program. The early proponents of 
the “activity curriculum” ‘ placed an unduly heavy emphasis upon 
mere phvsical activity. If the child were doing something, if he 
were active, then education was supposed to be going on, and the 
result was good. To help him to see the connections between his 
activity and past experience and future action was regarded as 
adult imposition. Consequently, there sprang up “child-centered”^ 
schools in which, for the most part, children decided what they 
wanted to do There was almost a complete failure to “undergo,” 
or to use another term, to intellectualizc the activities— to discover 
their meanings. Thus, the securing of appropriate control over sub- 
sequent experience was accidental— a matter of chance. To ratidi^- 
alize this failure to help the child to see the full significance of 
what he did, elaborate theories of child creativeness were built up 

* For a complete analysis of the activity concept, .see The Activity Movement. 
Thirty-third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. Bloom- 
ington, Public School Publishing Company, 1934, Part ' 11. 
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by the use of appropriate subject-matter. “Follow the lead of the 
child” became the slogan. Give him a chance to develop and all 
things will be added unto him. Surround him with books and all 
sorts of materials such as blocks, paints, tools of all kinds, sand, 
lumber, sewing machines. One writer put it in this fashion: 

Now what happens when a child is not dictated to and is set down with 
materials such as these? If he is emotionally untrammeled and physically 
sound so that he can function normally it is safe to say that his use of the 
material will be creative. Watch a two-year-old piling his blocks. It some 
adult has not ruined his first efforts by showing him how, he quite un- 
cannily arranges them in designs having no small degree of balance and 
proportion. Leave a child alone with paints or crayons and large sheets 
of paper and after a period of random smearing he will begin to draw 
amazing things, astonishing both in line and color.** 

This, of course, was an extreme reaction against traditional educa- 
tion which emphasized only one aspect of the nature of experience. 

The proponents of the traditional subject-centered curriculum, on 
the other hand, have stressed the interpretative or undergoing 
aspect of experience. Events remote in space and time, subject mat- 
ter having little or no relationship to the ongoing life that is being 
lived, facts and information “torn away from their setting in experi- 
ence,” are imposed upon the child. To be sure, activity is aroused, 
but it is activity connected with the teacher’s purpose rather than 
activity aroused by the child’s own purposes, by his quest for the 
solution of a problem. Subject matter used in this way, to quote 
Dewey’s phrase, becomes “a mind crushing load.” 

A Reinterpretation of Experience. But to regard the curriculum 
as an “either-or” proposition is to create a dualism that has no 
foundation in sound theory or practice. In any complete learning 
situation, activity and interpretation are always present, though, 
of course, in greatly varying degrees. Suppose, for instance, we take 
a typical example of learning in a subject-centered curriculum. In 

® Agnes DeLima, Our Enemy the Child, p. 6. Copyright, 1925, by The 
New Republic, Inc., New York. See also, Ellsworth Colhngs, An Experiment 
with a Project Curriculum. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1923. And 
J. L. Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum. Yonkers-on-Huclson, World 
Book Company, 1920, p. 158. , 
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an agriculture class, a boy studies diflerent types of soils, how to 
improve them through fertilization, drainage, etc.; he learns of the 
kind of soil best adapted to tlie growth of corn. He learns the 
different types of corn, their uses, yields, marketable value, the 
proper time for planting, the appiopiiate cultivation, the harvest- 
ing, the final marketing, and a ho.st of other facts and information 
that all fit togethei' into a logical system. At appropriate times, the 
teacher demonstrates, or the student experiments in the laboratory. 
At all times, the teacher diaws upon the foimei experiences of the 
student. This was essentiallv the method of curriculum organization 
in agricultural education prior to the introduction of the project 
method in 19J1. Contrast this procedure with the actual raising of 
a field of corn by the student He selects his plot of ground, his 
seed, and proceeds through the xarious stages until the corn is 
finally marketed At various steps in the process, he has to draw 
upon organized subject matter He cannot even determine^ the 
proper soil without some help from race experience. The corn i.sn’t 
growing properly. \Miat is the mattei? He consults subject matter 
pertaining to diseases, jiroper cultixation, propei nourishment, and 
the like, to find a solution tor this pioblem. What is' the essential 
difference between the two actixities? In the first case, organized 
.subject matter is the centei. Experience is drawn upon to illustrate 
and vitalize the subject matter that is logically piesimted. The hope 
is that it will function in future expeiience. In the other case, per- 
sonal, direct experience is antecedent to subject matter. The experi- 
ence has its own logic, its beginning and its end. Subject matter is 
taken from its place in the logical system into which it has been* 
classified by the specialist and used to enrich and make meaningful 
the ongoing activity. In the first illustration the boy has learned 
about raising corn, in the second he has raised corn, and learning 
is instrumental to that end. The point which should be made is that 
subject matter and activity are present in both cases. This is why 
we have termed one kind of curriculum organization, subject- 
centered and the other experience-centered. Miseducation can re- 
sult»when subject matter is not connected with vital experience, but 
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it can also result when vital personal experience is not connected 
with appropriate subject matter. 

But even though we accept the above generalization, the prob- 
lem still remains as to which center is best tor curiiculum organiza- 
tion. Shall actual experience be antecedent, concomitant, or subse- 
quent to subject matter, and what shall be the principle of organiza- 
tion? One answer gives us a .subject-centered curricidum, the other 
an experience-centered curriculum. 

Basic Principles of Experience-Centered Activities. Before mak- 
ing a survey of the advantages and disadvantages of the experi- 
ence-centered curriculum, we can make the concept more explicit by 
suggesting certain principles that are pertinent to experience-cen- 
tered activities. 

1. Learning ( the acquisition of attitudes, knowledge, skills, abil- 
ities, and the like ) is usually, if not always, incidental to the achieve- 
ment of some more or less tangible or concrete end or goal. This 
principle was implicit in the previous illiistiation of a boy who set 
about raising an acre of corn, as contrasted with the boy who 
learned about raising corn from a textbook. In the first instance, 
the boy’s primary purpose obviously was not to learn, but rather 
to accomplish a very concrete and tangible goal. He probably had 
in mmd a certain yield which might be expected and more specifi- 
cally the amount of money he should be able to clear on the 
project in terms of current market trends The changes in behavior 
that resulted from his activities are more or less incidental to the 
activity. This doesn’t mean that the learning is not important. In- 
deed, in the mind of the teacher, it is probably the mo.st important 
result, for he is trying, through the experience, to bring about more 
and more control over his environment oii the part of the student. 
That is, the teacher is trying to help the boy to reconstruct his 
experience. His success is measured by the learning products that 
result. The expectation is that more efifective learning will result 
when the problem is approached in this manner. Otherwise, the 
teacher would use the more traditional method— the memorization 
of facts and principles. In many curricular activities, the principle 
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is not as clear-cut as in the illustrations cited, but in essence it is 
applicable to most situations. Other examples are the following: 

(I) Making a product chart of the New England region; (2) pre- 
paring a brief to convince the city council that it should build a 
swimming pool; (3) dramatizing the quarrel scene between Brutus 
and Cassius; (4) making a community survey; (5) making a school 
garden; (6) painting murals for the cafeteria; (7) publishing a 
school newspaper; (8) writing and presenting a school play; (9) 
beautifying the school grounds; (10) organizing a student council; 

(II) collecting scrap metals; (12) selling war savings stamps; 
(13) keeping accounts for the school lunchroom. Note that in all 
of these activities learning as such is subordinated to active, vital, 
personal experiencing. 

2. The present experience of the student, his problems, and in- 
terests play a dominant role in the determination of appropriate 
activities and in planning, executing, and evaluating outcomes. • At 
the outset, it should be made clear that all activities, whether they 
be experience or subject-matter centered, are most effective vvh^h 
the above principle prevails; but when the \’ery nature of the 
activity depends upon its close relationship with the ongoing life 
that is being lived by the student, the principle takes on new mean- 
ings. Extrinsic motivation in a Latin class may be gradually trans- 
formed into wholehearted interest in due time, but the direct- 
experience activity is doomed to failure from the start if the ^ident 
is not activated by a strong motive for carrying it forward. Theo- 
retically, of course, coercion could be used to get a boy to raisq 
the acre of corn, but since essentially the same learning products 
may be secured by a wide variety of activities, it would be foolish 
and relatively ineffective to use force in initiating the project. That 
the above generalization is true in practice is evident from the 
widespread practice of granting teacher-student planning a signi- 
ficant place in carrying the experience-centered curriculum into 
effect. Schools that have moved in the direction of the experience- 
centered curriculum have generally given more and more attention 
to student initiative. This is no accident for it is part and parcel of 
the plan. Having once launched upon a given activity, the solution 
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of the problem involved usually affords su£Scient motivation, for 
the student can see what has to be done at each successive stage. 
The unfinished radio virtually cries out for completion, the com 
will rot if it isn’t harvested, the half-furnished room that is being 
decorated, silently reproaches those who would leave it in its un- 
finished state. These facts do not suggest a laissez-faire attitude on 
the part of the teacher. They simply make the job of the teacher 
more significant— and in the long run more satisfying. 

3. The sequence of activities is determined primarily, not by the 
internal logic of a field of knowledge but rather by maturationdl 
levels, integration of personality, growth processes, extension of 
problems, and interests. It was shown in the previous section that 
the subject-centered curriculum depends largely for its sequence 
upon the logical organization of the subject. The goal is mastery 
of the system. The teacher tries to find appropriate ways of doing 
this. It may be through extrinsic motivation. The subject matter may 
be “sugar-c*oated” by attaching it, for purposes of instruction, to 
the student’s interests, but the sequence is determined, for the most 
part, by considerations that are “outside” of the student. If the 
student is studying world history, the teacher does the best he can 
to make Greek civilization interesting. If the student finds no inter- 
est in it, he “learns” it anyway— at least he goes through the motions 
of learning it. When the time has arrived for the study of quadratic 
equations, the assumption is that the student is ready and that the 
subject can be made interesting. Neither the student nor the teacher 
is likely to challenge the fixed sequence of the textbook. The teacher 
may rationalize his failure to interest the student in the material by 
claiming that it is good discipline for him to learn it. 

In theory at least the situation is reversed in the case of the 
experience-centered curriculum because ^he environmental situa- 
tion, the stresses and strains that are operating, and the definable 
problems of the student, his growth and development, become the 
central factors in determining what to do next. This does not mean 
that the student does whatever he wants to do. It means that the 
wise teacher, looking at the student in terms of all the factors that 
are affecting his present living— his hopes and aspirations— becomes 
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a partner with him in planning the sequence of his experience. One 
unit or experience leads into another. New environmental factors 
press in and claim recognition. The determination of sequence be- 
comes a sort of touch-and-go affair that cannot be categorized in 
terms of so much ground to be covered during the month of 
September. 

For example, a community survey may be almost completely 
factual at first, but as the study progresses new lines of activity are 
revealed Poor housing is discovered. Why do half of the people live 
in slums? Why are there inadequate recreational facilities in certain 
sections of the city? Why are delinquency and crime most prevalent 
in these sections? Tliese are the lines of investigation that may 
develop, but they cannot be prescribed in advance without robbing 
the students of the thrill of adventure. 

.A.gain. pressing problems of etiquette*, social usage, face-to-face 
relationships have their way of coming into the lis es of students at 
certain rnatiirational levels They do not wait until the appropriate ^ 
place in the textbook has been reached And later stages of growth 
bring other problems that do not concern (*arlier adolescence at all. 
To impose the problem, say, of making a choice of vocation upon 
the young adolescent is to violate the developmental process. Such 
problems are thrust at the older adolescent by life itself through 
the \ ery process of growing up and by the adolescent's attempt to 
achiexe an independent status in society. That is one reason why 
the introduction of courses in “occupational civics,” vocations, etc., 
in the eighth and ninth grade has been a failiue in so many schools. 
These courses are, in part at least, the result of the mistaken notion 
that one widely publicized function of the junior high school was 
“to start each pupil on a career which, as a result of his exploratory 
courses, he, his parents, and the school are convinced is most likely 
to be of profit to him and to the state ” It was a logical'idea which 
readily caught the imagination of school administrators and teach- 
ers, hut it ignored the psychology of adolescent development. 

“Tliomas H. Briggs, The Junior Hipji School. Boston, Hoiighton-Mifflin 
Company, 1920, pp. 175 -176. 





Fig. 5. Students ot Ellicott City High School, Marvlaud. Engaging in a Panel 
Discussion m Connection uith a Unit of Woik. Photo btj Arnold G. Harms. 
Caintciij Howard County, Maryland, Schools. 



Fig. 6. A Modern High School Building, Fairmont Heights High Scliool, Prince 
Ccoigc’s County, Maiylaiid. Courtemj Pnnee Gcoif^cs CoimUj, Manilarid. Schooh 
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ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE EXPERIENCE- 
CENTERED CURRICULUM 

We now turn to the appraisal of the experience-centered approach 
to learning, by looking at the arguments which have been advanced 
in its favor. 

1. The experience-centered curriculum is very closely related to 
the needs, problems, and interests of youth. This principle is al- 
most axiomatic, for when the school breaks with logically organized 
subject matter as a basis for the cwriculum, it does so in order to 
plan its program in terms of actual first-hand experience. As has 
been pointed out, this does not mean that the racial heritage is 
thrown overboard, but rather that it is used to enrich and interpret 
individual experience. Most experience-centered units of work 
utilize more rather than less organized subject matter than the 
traditional textbook assignment. 

2. The experience-centered curriculum utilizes to the fuileaf 
extent the environment, both physical and social. We shall see in 
the next chapter how the schools that are moving in the direction of 
the experience-centered curriculum stress community study and 
participation. This again seems to be a natural emphasis, when the 
school breaks with the academic tradition. 

3. The experience-centered curriculum is easily oriented in terms 
of democratic values. Democracy is primarily a way of living. The 
group project, the unit planned cooperatively, the study of the com- 
munity, all lend themselves admirably to the development of dis- 
tinctively democratic values, for it is in the processes of living that 
we see democracy at work and in which we test its effectiveness. 

4. The experience-centered curriculum possesses significant po- 
tentialities for unifying the school and the community. When die 
community serves as a laboratory for the study of living problems, 
the community is brought nearer to the school. Many of the activi- 
ties that the school provides require the active participation of the 
community. In this way, the objectives of school life and community 
life tend to merge. This does not mean that good school-community 
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relationships are possible only in an experience-centered schooL It 
does mean, however, that good relationships are stimulated and 
iacilitated by such an organization. 

5. The experience-centered curriculum promotes the unification 
of the various aspects of school living. It is axiomatic that to the 
extent the learning activities are broadened in terms of personal 
social-economic problems, the teaching stafi, the students, and the 
community are virtually “forced” into close cooperation. The word, 
force, is used advisedly. It does not mean external coercion, but 
rather the compulsion of the situation itself. Broad enterprises such 
as are a part of the thoroughgoing experience-centered curriculum 
will not be successful unless all of the resources of the school, per- 
sonal and material, are used economically and efiBciently. Again, 
as students assume responsibility in helping to plan the major activ- 
ities, the distinctions between the curricular and the extra-curricular 
tend to disappear. The same kind and quality of intelligent par- 
ticipation, that has characterized the work of the student council 
at its best, will also characterize the student’s participation in the 
day-to-day life of the school. 

6. The experience-centered curriculum is consistent with the new 
psychology of learning. Learning is an active process. It takes 
place best when the organism is confronted with genuine problems 
that require the use of the method of intelligence. The experience- 
centered curriculum provides admirably the setting for this type 
of activity. Again the facing of situations that are part and parcel 
of the student’s changing environment is the best guarantee of the 
transfer of training to new situations, provided that the teacher is 
alert to the possibilities of transfer. The unified character of the 
activities undertaken stimulates and facilitates the process of inte- 
gration in the growth of the student. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE EXPERIENCE- 

CENTERED CURRICULUM 

In spite of the fact that the experience-centered curriculum seems 
to 'be consistent with the democratic philosophy and the newer 
psychology, it has not found ready acceptance in the high school. 
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A discussion of some of its alleged weaknesses may help us to 
understand why this is true. 

1. Some educators contend that facts and principles that are 
learned in the matrix of direct experience are not permanently re- 
tained or applied readily to new situations. This is an argument 
against incidental learning of all sorts.'' There is probably an element 
of truth in this claim, provided that the teacher is not conscious of 
the necessity for helping the student to intellectiulize his experi- 
ence. It must be admitted that there is no automatic transfer, and 
that teachers are frequently guilty of assuming that there is transfer 
where none exists. A class may be engaging in a truly democratic 
activity. Many of the elements of the democratic process may be 
clearly obvious to the trained adult who is participating in or 
observing the situation They may not be obvious at all to the 
group of students. The students may not really know what is behind 
what they are doing. If activities are to be educative, if they really 
are to function in the reconstruction of experience, they must be 
intellectualized. Otherwise they become meaningless routine. To the 
extent that the school fails to help students to comprehend the full 
unplication of what they do, the criticisms that have been leveled 
at the school are justified. 

2. Teachers are not prepared to carry on experience-centered 
programs. This is certainly true, and it has been shown in numer- 
ous connections in this book why it is sc. It goes back to the prep- 
aration and experience of the teacher, and to the forces of tradition 
that are operating on him— most of which perpetuate the subject- 
centered approach. The more prepared the teacher is in some spe- 
cialized field, the more difficult it is for him to see possibilities in 
the experience-centered approach. And, as has been pointed out, 
teacher-education institutions are not helping much to prepare 
teachers for this shift in emphasis. But the school should really be- 
come a learning laboratory for its teachers. In-service education 
programs under the guidance of a good leader can accomplish 

’’ Many years ago Bagley voiced this criticism of the Project Method. Since 
then it has been reiterated frequently. The so-caUed essentialists would in 
general support this position. 
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wonders with teachers whose minds are not closed to the possibil- 
ities of change. 

3. Communities do not readily accept the shift in emphasis from 
the subject-centered to the experience-centered program. There 
is much truth in this assertion. It is no accident that the so-called 
community school has thrived best in relativejy backward, or per- 
haps we could say, “deprived” communities. II a community has no 
motion-picture theater, it accepts, evTii applauds the school’s efforts 
to supply one. If it has no general store, the operation of a “co- 
operati\e" by the school is logical. If vegetables are spoiling in the 
fields, the school’s help in harvesting and preser\'ing them is wel- 
comed. When indu.stry cannot obtain sufficient adult workers, youth 
are readily given employment. Work experience is held to be an 
excellent thing for all students, but usually it is limited to the le.ss 
favored economic gioups In other words, the expenence-centered 
program often works best in deprived areas, and with deprived 
gioups of students. .\11 this must be changed if the new program is 
ever to gain wide acceptance. Can it be done^ It has already^been 
shown that along with an awakening of community consciousness 
there is a tiend toward the organization of councils made up. of 
rejnesentatixe groups including the school. These have become 
clearing houst's for projects of comiminity iinpros'emeiit pertaining 
to health, recreation, and social and civic betternient The school 
can play a significant role in such an organization. Then, too, there 
are signs that industrial life is undergoing change toward greater 
social responsibihtv. As management and labor come to recognize 
their i esponsibilities in developing citizenship, the aims of the 
school and indn.stiial life will tend to become more unified, and 
youth will find educatix’e expeiience in industrial life, just as he how 
finds educatixe experience in farm life through the vocational agri- 
cultuie programs that are common in many rural high schooIs.\ 

One of the reasons whv citizens sometimes do not accept experi- 
ence-centered programs, is that they do not understand them. They 
do not see how the so-called “fundamentals” can be taught through 
projects, units of work, excursions, etc. The school has a responsi- 
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bility to carry on a sound public relations program to correct these 
misconceptions. 

4. School plants are not equipped to carry on an experience-cen- 
tered program. Again the truth of this assertion must be generally 
admitted. There are many practical arts shops being built today that 
contain no equipment for the repair of an automobile, to say noth- 
ing of being able to get an automobile into them. There are many, 
many schools being bin'll with no provision for the care of animals, 
witli completely inadequate libraries, with no provision for arts and 
crafts, with no space surrounding the school for anything hut an 
athletic stadium. But on the other hand, until schools— adminis- 
trators and teachers themselves— become conscious of the need for 
a new type of education, these conditions will continue to exist. 

And all over the land we ha\'e illustrations that the sort of build- 
ings, equipment, and grounds that arc needed have been made 
available and are functioning. In other words, the ideas presented 
herewith are not so novel that they cannot be documented in cur- 
rent programs. 

5. The experience-ceniered curriculum does not make adequate 
provision for logical organization. Many of the proponents of the 
experience-centered curriculum are to be blamed lor this criticism. 
They deserve it. When the logical organization of subjects is aban- 
doned with its easily understood scope and sequence, all too fre- 
quently all organization is shown the door. Dewey’s plea for the 
necessity of a philosophy, and an appropriate organization of experi- 
ence ® is a warning that mere activity is not eSective in reconstruct- 
ing present experience. It was undoubtedly prompted by unintelli- 
gent applications of the experience approach. Before the respect of 
the rank and file of administrators and teachers can be secured, an 
adequate frame of reference must be provided that will yield sound 
principles for determining scope and sequence. Otherwise, the ex- 
perience-centered curriculum is opportunistic and superficial and 
doomed to failure. 

* John Dewey, Education and Experience. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 
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CAN THE SUBJECT AND EXPERIENCE-CENTERED 
CONCEPTS BE RECONCILED? 

Our brief examination of these two important concepts reveals 
that they are based upon quite different psychological approaches. 
Yet, in terms of practice, they have much in cojnmon. 

Direct Experience in the Subject-Centered Curriculum. Current 
practices in the subject-centered approach reveal that in the better 
schools, direct first-hand experience is being more widely utilized 
to vitalize instruction. 

The social-studies area places much stress upon trips to commu- 
nity and governmental agencies; the best science programs include 
individual and group experiences not only in the laboratory, but 
also in the community. The breeding and raising of animals has 
become an indispensable part of biology and general-science 
courses; mathematics has deserted the classroom and found ma^y of 
its problems in the life of the students, the school, and the com- 
munity; the language-arts area emphasizes script writing of oHgintll 
plays for production on radio and television; foreign-language 
teachers are beginning to realize the value of direct experience jn 
teaching a foreign tongue. 

The following illustrations may help to point up the fact that 
there are untold possibilities for introducing direct experience into 
the subject-centered curriculum. They are selected almost at random 
from Mort and Vincent’s recent study.® 

Safety Survey. Following our study of home safety, my seventh-grade 
pupils undertook to make an inspection of theii homes. They listed all the 
fire hazards and all tlie safety hazards which they found. Each pupil 
brought his list to class. The class divided into groups to consider the 
individual reports of the members. In their discussion the groups; dedded 
what should be done to remedy each hazardous situation. These sugjgps- 

® B_v permission from Modem Educational Practice, by Paul R. Murt and 
[William S. Vincent. Copyright, 1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. For other illustrations sec: Vernon E. Anderson, Paul R. Cnni, and 
William T. Gruhn, Principles and Practices of Secondary Education. New York, 
The Ronald Press, 1951; Edward Olsen (and others). School and Community 
Programs. New York, Pri'iiticc-Hall, Inc., 1949. 
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tions were earned out at home wherever possible, and group representa- 
tives made a report of accomplishments.^® 

Grocery and Drygoods Store. As a part of its training of distribution and 
commercial workeis, the commercial department of our school sets up a 
student shop each year at one end of the school cafeteria. The store is a 
complete retail grocery during the first semester and goods are furnished 
by local stores. During the second semester the store is fitted out as a 
boys’ and girls’ furnisliiiig shop. Pupils visit local merchants, make selec- 
tions from their stock, arrange to have goods shipped to the school, arrange 
the goods in the school store, make sales to the school children (and 
others who may come in to buy), make out saleslips and other sales 
records, keep books and take inventory. Goods are secured on consignment 
from the local stoics, sold at the same price as in the stores from which 
tliey originated, and the sale price is turned back to the merchants. No 
competition witli private enterprise exists in this project- All unsold goods 
are also letumed.^^ 

Testing Recipes' Our home-economics girls felt that many of the recipes 
and suggestions in magazines and newspapers were piobably good and 
many others probably were not. Several girls asked it they could form a 
group to carry on some testing and have a portion of the foods room as 
a little testing laboiatoiy. The members of this group each undertook a 
small lesearch problem in the investigation of recipes and food suggestions 
made in magazines. After each testing they judged the recipe on how well 
it tumed out and leported to the class on their results. Those recipes which 
turned out most satisfactorily were placed in a file to be used for school 
and home cooking. Meeting together, this little experimental group at- 
tempted also to formulate ciiteria by which suggestions appearing in 
magazines could be evaluated on reading without the necessity of resorting 
to experiment in each instance. 

Weather Station. A weathei station was established in our science class 
as an outgrowth of a unit on weather. Groups of pupils rotate in obtaining 
information from our weather station situated on top of the school build- 
ing. Barometer, thermometer, and instruments for measuring wind velocity 
and precipitation are among our equipment. Regular reports on our 
observations are made to the weather bureau. A pupil who is both 
experienced and highly interested in observing weather phenomena is 
in charge of each pupil group. 


^^Ihid., p. 136. 

Ibid., pp. 186-187. 


Ibid., p. 142. 
Ihid., p. 238. 
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Italian-American Workshop. Our community has a large group of people 
of Italian background. As a move in the direction of better intercultural 
relations we held a woikshop during May and June in which the members 
of our advanced high-school classes pai ticipated. Advanced students in 
Italian, students in the literatuie classes, the dramatics and music groups, 
the journalism group, teachers of these classes, and vaiious laymen of 
the community, both of Italian background and others, all took p^irt in 
the workshop. 

We did a libretto for Pinocchio and set it to music iroin Italian operas. 
The music was produced and played foiu times. We translated Italian 
poetiy into English and English poetiy into Italian, and did the same 
with songs (both Italian and American), anecdotes, family incidents, and 
stories. Some of tlicsc were published in the Italiaii-langiiage newspaper 
and some in the English-language newspapers of oui community. Many 
of the .songs were sung, with both Italian and English stanzas, by groujis 
of pupils in assemblies, in public meetings in the town, and owr the 
radio. 

These activities are good illustrations of what happens when 
teachers set out to vitalize the subject-centered curricuhiin. A« the 
extent of direct exp^Tience which i**' introduced increases, the amount 
of emphasis upon a logical scope and se^queuce is bound to decrease, 
with the result that a given course may no loiigei appropriately be 
classified as subject-centeied. There will also be a tendency for such 
courses to cut across subject lines since direct experiences do not 
normally take j^ilace within the confines of one field of knowledge. 
The last activity rc'ported above drew upon literature, foreign lan- 
guages, journalism, music, and might well have included social 
studies. 

Within the subject-centered program it is not uncommon to find 
considerable emphasis upon work experience, field trips, coinmuirity 
projects of various sorts, and upon a program of student activ'ities, 
including student go\’eniment. These emphases are for the most 
part experience-centered. What is needed in such schools is a care- 
ful rethinking of the total curricular program with a view of making 
direct experience an integral part of the program rather than a sup- 
plement to it. 

^Uhid., p. 289. 
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Organization in Experience-Centered Programs. Aside from 
such areas as the fine and applied arts, vocational education, and 
agriculture, which are largely experience-centered, the core pro- 
gram is probably the best illustration ot the experience-centered 
approach. The following chapter illustrates a number of these pro- 
grams. In most of them, a more or less flexible organization of scope 
and sequence of problem areas and learning activities is set up. 
This organization is intended to serve something of the same pur- 
pose as docs logical organization of a subject or field of knowledge— 
e.g. to provide for continuity in learning. Only in the extreme so- 
called child-centered curriculum does organization seem to be com- 
pletely lacking and such programs are rare or non-existent in the 
high schools. 

Reconciliation Is Possible and Desirable. From the foregoing 
discussion, it is clear that only in the most extreme programs is 
there a dichotomy between the subject-centei ed and the experience- 
centered approaches. It is therefore possible to conceive of a high- 
school curriculum that would combine the values of direct experi- 
ence with those of systematic organization. This calls for a rather 
complete reorganization of existing programs. The next two chap- 
ters will deal with this problem. 


SUMMARY 

The siibject-centcrcd approach to learning is almost universally prac- 
ticed in the American high school. It has been assumed that logicallj^ 
organized race experience is a satisfactory basis for oiganizing learning 
experience. It has persisted in spite of its psychological shoi tcomings, and 
its relative ineffectiveness in contributing to democratic purposes, because 
of the piestige of science, the endorsement the colleges, the simplicity 
of the curriculum pattern which it provides, and the general approval of 
administrators, teachers, laymen, and students. Many of its weaknesses 
tend to be corrected by the breaking down of subject lines and the inc!u 
sion of much direct experience for the purpose of illuminating facts and 
principles. In contrast ^o the subject-centered curricular is the experience- 
centered approach. This involves a re-examination of the meaning and 
role of experience. 

Direct experience has both an active and a passive aspect. On the one 
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hand, the individual is carrying on an activity. On the other, he is under- 
going certain consequences as a result of interaction with the environ- 
ment. Out of this interaction grows meaning, which is essential to experi- 
ence. A curriculum based upon direct, personal experience is much more 
apt to be meaningful to the student than one based upon the logical 
organization of subject matter. Such a curriculum, however, must draw 
heavily upon logically organized subject matter of it is to be efiFective. 
Perhaps the so-called community schools are the best illustrations of the 
experience-centered curiiculum. Programs of work experience, student 
activities, field trips, and the like, do much to supplement the subject- 
centered organization. When carried to their logical conclusion, they may 
become the center for curriculum organization. If experience-centered 
curriculums are to be successful, they must provide adequately for the 
organization of knowledge. The core curriculum, interpreted in terms of 
adolescent needs, is one of the leading types of organization for utilizing 
direct experience. 

It is possible to reconcile these two concepts of curriculum organization 
by developing and applying a consistent theory of learning. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE EMERGING DESIGN OF THE GENERAL- 
EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Much of the cm rent interest and activity in curriculum de- 
velopment, both in the high schools and the colleges, center in the 
area of general education. One reason for this oinphasis is the con- 
tinuous threat to our democracy by forces that are more likely to 
succeed it we neglect basic citizenship education. 

A second reason is the realization that “specialism,” however im- 
portant it may be in our technological age, must not be allowed to 
permeate that pait of the program winch is directed primarily 
tow”ud the development of the ideals, attitudes, understandings, and 
skills of common democratic citizenship. Nowhere is this point more 
clearly stated than in the Harvard Report, which has had great 
influence among educators. The Committee states that: 

The impact of specialism has been felt not only in those phases of edu- 
cation which are necessarily and rightly specialistic, it has affected the 
whole structure of higher and even of secondary education. Teachers, 
themselves products of highly technical disciplines, tend to reproduce 
their knowledge in class. The result is that each subject, being taught by 
an expert, tends to be so presented as to attract potential experts. This 
complaint is perhaps more keenly felt in colleges and universities, which 
naturally look to scholarship. The undergraduate in a college receives his 
teaching from professors who, in their turn, have been trained in graduate 
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schools, and the latter are dominated by the ideal of specialization. Learn- 
ing is now diversified and parcelled into a myriad of specialties.^ 

The committee is probably correct in stating that the situation 
described is more applicable to the colleges than to the secondary 
sdiools, but it must be remembered that specialism— especially in 
the senior high schools— is the rule rather thari the exception. Even 
the junior high schools have tended to follow the pattern of the 
senior high schools and colleges rather than that of the elementary 
schools. 

A third reason is the trend toward a redefinition of the “funda- 
mentals” of education. This has come about as the responsibility of 
the school has been widened from the mere transmission of the cul- 
tural heritage and the imparting of the basic skills of reading, writ- 
ing, and computation, to the more important role of providing for 
the perpetuation and refinement of our way of life through active 
participation in living democratically. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine and evaluate the pro- 
visions which high schools make for common citizenship education. 
Since the discussion centers around general education, it is necessary 
at the outset to define and clarify this important concept. 

THE MEANING OF GENERAL EDUCATION 

In curi'ent practice, general education is contrasted sharply with 
vocational education. All of the activities of the school which are not 
planned specifically to develop vocational competence are regarded 
as general education. This interpretation overlooks the fact that the 
school may provide many specialized experiences for individuals or 
groups which have no direct relationship to vocational competence. 
Again, it is held that any course or activity which has a liberalizing 
element should be regarded as general education. This interpretation 
is confusing, because properly taught courses directed primarily 
toward developing vocational skills enhance the student’s liberal 
outlook. Thus it becomes impossible in practice to make any very 

’TGcneffll Education in a Free Soctety. Report of the Harvard Committee, 
p. 56. Copyright, 1945, by Harvard Umversity Press, Cambridge. 
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helpful distinctions among the various aspects of the curriculum. 
Nevertheless the meaning of general education may be clarified by 
contrasting it with special-interest education, some of which may be 
vocational in purpose and organization. 

A Re-Interpretation of General and Vocational Education.^ Any 
re-interpretation of the respective roles of general and vocational 
education must take its point of departure from the purposes of 
education in a democracy. Perhaps no general agreement is possible 
on this important point, but probably most people would accept the 
following formulation as providing most of the essentials. 

The purpose of all education in our democracy is to promote the 
optimal development of all individuals. This means that the school 
should foster those social arrangements, both within its own organi- 
zation and in society, which are most likely to provide the conditions 
for continuous development of the individual. Within its own or- 
ganization, then, it should provide for rich and varied experiences 
in all of the major aspects of living directed toward: 

1. Helping the individual to meet his needs and to reconstruct and 
clarify his values. 

2. Cultivating a sense of responsibility for behaving in such a way as to 
promote continuous development on the part of all citizens. 

3. Helping the mdix idual to become increasingly more competent as a 
contributor to the welfare of all, thiough working with his fellows on 
common problems and developing Ins capacities and interests in 
^specialized fields. 

4. Developing an understanding of the techniques and values of group 
action in solving human problems. 

5. Developing a faitli in intelligence as a means of solving individual and 
group problems. 

If this general formulation is accepted, it follows that all of the 
fields of knowledge are to be utilized, not as ends in themselves, 
but for the purpose of achieving the aims set forth. If this were done 

* In the discussion which follows, the writer has borrowed freely from his 
article entitled: “Bridging the Gap Between General and Vocational Educa- 
tion in the High School,” The Educational Forum, XIII, 211-17 (January, 
1949). Copyrighted, 1949, by Kappa Delta Pi. 
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effectively all education, whether labelled general or vocational, 
would possess a liberalizing quality. 

An analysis of the above conception of the role of education indi- 
cates that there are two interrelated aspects of education which 
must be taken into account if the enterprise of optimal development 
of all is to be taken seriously. First, there are those ideals, attitudes, 
understandings, and skills that each citizen should possess if he is 
to plan, work, and act in concert with his fellows; and second, there 
are those special talents, interests, and needs which are unique, or 
shared only by groups. This specialized aspect of human develop- 
ment grows out of and plays back into the common life, to \’italize 
and enrich it. 

From the standpoint of the organization of education it is desir- 
able and necessary to distinguish between these two aspects of de- 
velopment because opportunities need to be provided for develop- 
ing general citizenship (common ideals, attitudes, understandings, 
and skills) and for the cultivation of special abilities and intwests 
of an avocational and \'ocational nature. While both of these aspects 
should be permeated with the same spirit, content and method differ 
significantly. We are justified then in calling the first aspect general 
educalion, and the second, special-interest education. When special 
interest-education is directed primarily toward developing compe- 
tence in making a living, we are justified in calling it vocational 
education. 

Non-V'ocational Special-Interest Education. A separation (in 
organization) between general and special-interest education is 
justified at the point where special interests can no longer be effec- 
tively dealt with by groups that are organized primarily in terms of 
common concerns. For example, a group might be working on the 
common problem of housing in Columbus. Certain members of the 
group might be especially concerned with interior decoration and 
go far beyond the common activities of the group. If and when 
their concerns become so specialized that the framework set up for 
the study of the broad problem of housing is no longer adequate, 
the arts as a specialized field would be a better vehicle for the pur- 
suit of this special interest. At this point, we should be justified in 
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calling the activities special or vocational education, depending 
upon the purposes of the individual or group. But individuals work- 
ing in such a group are still citizens, and therefore such specialized 
education makes a contrihution to competence in general citizen- 
ship. 

Thus the modern school should provide wide opportunities for 
each student to meet his special needs and to cultivate and develop 
his special interests. Many of these special interests are in no sense 
vocational in character. A student may be interested in photography 
as a hobby with no intention of making it a vocation. He may pur- 
sue this interest to the point of becoming an expert, and it goes 
without saying that the school .should help him to acquire continu- 
ously more complex insights and skills. In order to accomplish this 
the school must provide for specialized instruction and a specialized 
environment where he and his fellows with similar interests may 
achieve their purposes. True, the student may acquire some of the 
basic competencies in photography in the program of general edu- 
cation provided for all, but there is a point at which the interest 
may be more effectively developed in a specialized environment. 
Similar illustrations might be given in the fields of music, art, science, 
mathematics— in short in any of the major fields of knowledge or 
human endeavor. Let’s call this aspect of the program non-voca- 
tional special-interest education. 

Vocational Education. In addition to making provision for non- 
vocational special-interest education, the modern .school recognizes 
its responsibility for providing for vocational competence. Courses 
in business education preparing directly for positions in the com- 
mercial world, in industrial education leading directly to em- 
ployment in industry, courses in cosmetology designed to prepare 
beauty-shop operators are examples of the wide variety of vocational 
opportunities which the modern school is obligated to offer if it is to 
meet the specialized needs of students. Needless to say, this aspect 
of the program also makes an indirect contribution to general citizen- 
ship education. 

To sum up, General Education is that part of the program which 
is required of all students at a given level on the grounds that it is 
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essential to the development of the common values, attitudes, under- 
standings, and skills needed by all for common democratic citizen- 
ship. Special-interest education is that part of the program which 
is designed to meet the special needs and interests of individuals or 
groups. This part of the program provides both non-vocational and 
vocational opportunities. 

General Education and Vocational Freparatibn. From the above 
analysis of the nature of general and special-interest education it 
should be clear that general educators must accept the responsibility 
for dealing with the students’ special needs and interests up to the 
point at which a different organization of materials, specialized 
equipment, and specialized instruction are necessary. For example, 
the general education program will provide for art interests up to 
the point at which the student’s interest becomes such as to require 
extended time in a studio or shop where instruction is directed 
toward developing special competencies. Special instruction in 
science or mathematics should begin at the point at which small 
group, or individualized instruction, diiected toward helping-the 
students acquire more proficiency ^nd deeper insights than could 
be reasonably expected in non-specialized activities, is needed. 

This interpretation gives general education a positive role with 
respect to providing the foundations for the development of voca- 
tional competence. This role is made clear by the following genefal- 
izations. 

1. General education should help the student discover and ex- 
plore his capacities and interests including those which have direct 
vocational implications. The carrying out of this program wouldf 
require that the school provide a program of guidance and counsel- 
ing in close relationship to the day-to-day activities of the classroom. 
As a matter of fact, much of it should be done by the classroom 
teacher through homeroom or core activities. This program 'should 
provide for the giving of interest and aptitude tests in connection 
with close observation by the teacher. Through personal counseling, 
the student should be led to examine critically his own capacities 
and interests. But to understand one’s capacities and interests is not 
enough. Opportunities must be given for exploration. This may be 
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done e£FectiveIy through broad comprehensive units of work which 
are so organized as to provide activities in which aU participate, and 
also activities designed to elicit the special contributions of small 
groups or individuals. Units dealing with community study, Prob- 
lems of the Consumer, Living in the Home, Recreation and Hobbies, 
Communication, Transportation, and the like, offer rich opportun- 
ities for the discovery and exploration of special interests. Certainly 
an important aspect of such a program ought to be work experience 
both in and out of the school. 

2. General education should provide opportunities for develop- 
ing understandings of the way the work of the world is carried on, 
and appreciation of the contributions of the major vocations to 
human welfare. Any program which succeeds only in helping die 
student to discover his own possibilities would be narrow and in- 
complete. One of the persistent demands of today is for a better 
understanding and appreciation of the contributions of various occu- 
pational groups to democratic living. Much of the present-day dis- 
unity in tile economic field is due to the failure of groups to under- 
stand each other. It requires a nationwide strike to impress upon us 
our dependence upon the work of a relatively small group of peo- 
ple. Unfortunately even teachers have felt called upon to strike in 
order to bring home to the public the significance of good schools 
in promoting democratic living. It takes a major depression to con- 
vince us that something is wrong with the doctrine of free enter- 
prise Obviously the citizen in our democracy needs a high degree 
of literacy in the area of economic life and it is the business of gen- 
eral education to provide it. 

3. General education should provide guidance to the individuid 
in the selection of a vocation. This stat;ement flows naturally from 
the generalizations stated above. One of the persistent needs of 
youth is to achieve an independent status in economic life. Much of 
the frustration which is prevalent among youth is due to insecurity 
and uncertainty. They are gradually achieving biological and emo- 
tional maturity. Dejiiendence upon the home is shifting gradually 
to self-dependence. The choice of a vocation becomes crucial. TTie 
conventional school does a fairly good job of guiding youth who 
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expect to enter college as a step toward a professional career. But 
the vast majority of youth will enter an occupation before or at the 
close of their high-school careers. To this group, the school has a 
distinct responsibility which is seldom full\' met. Certainly no one 
would claim that the answer lies in shunting tliein into narrow voca- 
tional training at an early age, where they are cut off from then 
more ‘‘fortunate^” fellows and from the broad citizenship training 
needed bv all. General education, accompanied by careful guidance, 
would seenn to })e the only satisfactory course to pursue. 

GKNEHAL EDUCATION PROGKAMS-AN OVERVIEW 

A casual examination of almost any high-school program will re- 
veal the provisions that are being made tor general education 
(courses recpiiied of all) and special-inteiest education (conholled 
or free electives). Foi example, in the ninth grade a school is likely 
to require one unit each of English, social studies, and physical 
education and permit election with guidance from a long list of 
courses such as algebia, general mathematics, geru'ial science, litnne 
arts, woodworking, mechanics, printing, agriculture, speech and 
dramatics, Spanish, clothing, foods, business piactice, and typing 
Obviously some of these electives, eg., Spanish, speech and dia- 
matics, and science, are non-vocational in character and organization 
though they may have vocational implications, wliile others, e.g., 
printing, and agriculture are likely to be slanted toward developing 
vocational competencies. 

At higher grade levels the distinctions indicated above are likely 
to become clearer and vocational courses are provided in fields such 
as agriculture, industrial and commercial education. 

The important point to consider in connection with the present 
discussion is that those who formulate such programs believe that 
certain courses or experiences are so necessary that they nfiust 
required of all, while others are thought to be valuable only to cer- 
tain students or groups of students. 

In considering curriculum-development programs designed to pro- 
vide for common citizenship education, we are again confronted 
with the problem of terminology. In terms of our discussion up to 
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this point, it is safe to conclude that such programs fall within the 
area of general education, although most of the innovating practices 
do not include the entire area of general education. For example, a 
school may utilize a broad-problems as well as a separate-subject 
approach in setting up the program to be required of all. This point 
will be illustrated as the various programs are presented. 

In spite of the fact that the term, core or “core program” has been 
interpreted in many different ways, it seems helpful to use it as the 
basis for discussing the existing and emerging programs in the area 
of general education. It is hoped thjit the confusion and ambiguity 
which surround it will be minimized by defining and illustrating 
different types of core program. 

There seems to be one eommon element in programs that are re- 
ferred to as the core. The term is applied in some fashion to all or 
part of the total rtirricuhim tclvch is required of all students at a 
giten level. In other words, the core is used to designate all or part 
of the program of general education. This important concept is 
utilized as the point of departure in presenting the various types of 
organization. 

The various interpretations,’'* presented in the order of their devia- 
tion from conventional curriculum organization, are as follows: 

1. The CHire consists of a number of logically organized subjects or fields 
of knowledge each one of which is taught independently. 

Example- English, world history, and general science are required at 
the ninth grade le\el. They are taught without any organized attempt to 
show relation.ships. 

2. The core consists of a mimbei of logically organized subjects or fields 
of knowledge, some oi all of which are correlated. 

Example; Ameiican history and American literature are required of all 
twelfth-giade students. When the history teacher is dealing with the 
Civil War, the English teacher introduces the literature of that period. 

This anali si.s of the various types of core programs has been utilized in a 
nuinlK-r of other publications by the author. How to Develop a Core Program 
in the High School (mijneographetl). Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University 
Press, 1947 It is also the basis for the author’s c'ontribution ( Chapter VII ) in 
the Fifty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion Part I, entitled Adapting the Secondary School Program to the Needs 
of Youth. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 19.53. 
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3. The core consists of broad problems, units of work, or unifying themes 
which are chosen because they afford the means of teaching eflPectively 
the basic content ot certain subjects or fields of knowledge. These 
subjects or fields retain their identity, but the content is selected and 
taught with special reference to the unit, theme, or problem. 

Example: Living in the Community is selected as a unit of work for 
the tenth grade. The unit is then organized in ternas ol science, art, social 
studies, etc., and taught by specialists, oi by one teiicher. 

4. The core consists oi a numbei of subjects oi fields of knowledge which 
are unified or fused. Usually one subject oi field (e.g , histoiy) serves 
as the unifying center. 

Example: American history and American literature in the eleventh 
grade are unified through a series of epochs such as The Colonial Period, 
The Westward Movement, The Industrial Revolution. The unification 
may be extended to include other fields such as the arts, science, and 
mathematics. 

5. The core consists of learning experiences selected from broad pre- 
planned jnoblem areas, in terms of the psyehobiological and societal 
needs, jirobletns, and interests of students. 

Example. A Unit on Healthful Living, in the twelfth guide, stresses 
the health problems of the gioup, and how tliey are lelated to the imme- 
diate and wider community. The unit is teachoi -student planned, but in 
terms ot a basic cuinculai stiiictiire. 

6. The core consists of broad teacher-student planned units of work, or 
activities, in teims ot needs, problems, or inteiests as perceived by the 
gioup. No basic curriculuin structuie is set up. 

Exaiu'iilc An eighth grade group, under guidance of the teacher, 
decides to landscape the school grounds. The activity meets criteria 
decided upon hy the gioup. 

It will bi' noted that the six types of organization presented above 
represent a continuum, beginning with coincntional subject-cen- 
tered progiains (Type I) and ending with an extreme student- 
centered problems program (Type VI). In actual puicticc^, there is 
some blending of the different types. This is e.specially ^true' in 
schools providing administratively for a double or triple period and 
extending freedom to teachers to experiment with new types of 
curricular structure. 

^ See the .soinf'what similar analysis made by L. Thomas Hopkins, Integra- 
tion: Its Meaning and Application Ch, XII. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Conipanv, 1937. 
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ANALYSIS OF GENERAL-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

All programs designed to meet the common needs and problems of 
adolescents may be roughly classified in terms of the different types 
of core programs described above. The sections which follow are 
devoted to an elaboration of this generalization. 

Type One Core, Based Upon Separate Subjects, Required of All 
Students at a Given Level. Most high schools in the United States 
provide for general education by requiring students to “take” a num- 
ber of conventional courses. Out of sixteen “units” required for 
graduation, approximately one-half are required of all. Usually such 
units include at least three in English, three in social studies, and 
one or more in health and physical education. These subjects are 
taught in separate periods, and in the laiger high schools by sepa- 
rate teachers who hold a teaching certificate in the subject taught. 
The content of the courses is determined to a large extent by the 
adopted textbook with supplementary material added by the re- 
sourceful teacher. Sometimes the teachers of a given subject plan 
the content together, but out of relationship to other subjects. In 
other words, each subject is self-contained. The organization de- 
scribed, according to a study of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion ® characterizes the programs of most of the high schools of the 
nation. 

In this study the Office of Education asked high school principals 
to report as core, any courses that involved a combination of two or 
more class periods from subjects that would ordinarily be taught 
separately. As is pointed out in the bulletin: 

This restriction excludes one popular type of course which many people 
refer to as core— the course which considers personal-social problems of 
youth but which meets for but one period, or one period and homeroom. 

A further restriction imposed on the inclusion of courses as cores was 
that they must cut across large areas of the curriculum. That is, a double 
period class in language arts or a double period in social studies was not 

° Grace S. Wright, Core Currietdum tn Public High Schools. An Inquiry into 
Practices, 1949. Bulletin 1950, No. 6. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
1950. 
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counted. ... In brief, then, the cores represented hy the schools 
included in this study meet for at least six periods a week and combine 
subjects which cut across major areas of the curriculum.'^ 

Even with this liberal, if somewhat ambiguous definition of the 
core, it was estimated that only 833 schools, or 3.5 per cent of the 
public high schools of the United States, repotted courses meeting 
the definition. From these data, we infer that 96.5 per cent of the 
public high schools organize their programs for meeting the com- 
mon n('eds of adolescents in terms of required separate subjects. 

What is the justification for calling this type of organization a 
core‘^ The answer is quite simple. These required courses are con- 
sidered to be the heart or center of the program and therefore in- 
dispensable in the development of common democratic citizenship. 
It is fairly common practice for high-school personnel to refer to this 
part of their program as the “core of the curriculum.” In the colleges, 
this use of the term is evtm more widespread. No less an authority 
than the Harvard Committee refers to a “continuing core for, all” 
made up of required subjects in the humanities, the social sciences, 
the sciences, and mathematics. 

For purposes of clarification, then, it seems justifiable to refer to 
such a program as a Type-One Core, for when we say that a school 
has a Type-One Core we mean only that within its total curricular 
offerings, a number of separate subjects are required of all. ’ ' 

Evaluation. The subject-centered curriculum was evaluated in 
Chapter V. There it was pointed out that systematic organizations 
of knowledge are essential to the effective interpretation of experi- 
ence, are easily understood and changed, and have enormous pres- 
tige among the colleges. It was also suggested that a curriculum 
made up of systematic subjects met with the favor of students, 
parents, and teachers. In dealing with specialized intellectual inter- 
ests of students, without a doubt, subjects, as such, have a definite 
place. 

In the area of general education, the situation is quite different. 

^ Ibid., p. 3. (Itabc& not in the original) 

’ Op. at., p. 99. 
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Here the emphasis is upon meeting the common needs, problems, 
and interests of students for eflective ]i\ing in our society, and, as 
will be shown, such needs, problems, and interests cannot be cate- 
gorized in terms of systematic organi/ations of knowledge without 
doing violence to the concept of dynamic experience and learning. If 
the schools are to play a part in the survival and refinement of our 
democratic way of life, they need to give serious thought to the kind 
and quality of experience which are provided for youth. 

Type-Two Core, Based Upon the Informal Correlation of Some 
or All Subjects Required of All Students at a Given Grade Level. 
As teachers seek to make their subjects more meaningful, one of the 
simplest, and hence least disrupting plans, is for them to try to .show 
how their particular subject relates to others. This procedure gained 
impetus under the influence of the Hcrbartian psychology which 
placed great stress upon the strengthening of “appi'rceptive masses” 
through the combination of related ideas Since the two subjects 
most commonly reejuired of all students arc English and social 
studies, these areas are most frequently included in such plans. For 
example, if the .social studies teacher is dealing with the Industrial 
Revolution, the English teacher might suggest the reading of Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath or Cannery Row, or any of the numerous 
novels dealing with the problem (jf the impact of technology upon 
economic life. 

Evaluation. This plan commends itself to teachers because it 
does not disrupt the time schedule or the organization of the cur- 
riculum. It’s a simple way of recognizing the relatedness of subject 
matter. However, since it recognizes the need for showing such re- 
lationships, and provides for some modification of the program, it 
seems justifiable to give it a place among the various plans to make 
the subject-centered organization of general education more func- 
tional. 

Type-Three Core, Based Upon the Formal Correlation of Two or 
More Required Subjects. It is easy to see how a simple plan of in- 
formal correlation in which two teachers of different subjects try to 
relate their work might develop into a more formal and systematic 
plan based upon the same principle. ' 
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In the early years of the Eight-Year Study, a number of schools 
experimented with such a scheme. The usual practice was for the 
group of teachers of the required subjects of a given grade to get to- 
gether and agree that for a certain period, say six or eight weeks, all 
would emphasize a certain “overarching theme,” such as Living in 
the Home. For example, the mathematics teacher might modify his 
materials to include home budgeting; the social-studies teacher 
might deal with the role of the family in our society; the science 
teacher might deal with selection and care of home appliances; and 
the English teacher might deal with literature related to home 
living. 

While very few plans of this type are reported in the literature, it 
is probable that quite a number of schools have made attempts at 
formal correlation. Wright reports ** that a nuniber of the 519 schools 
claiming to have core programs, which were included in her study, 
practice some form of correlation Schools were asked to check ^Jieir 
use of the piactice described in the following statement: “Each sub- 
ject retains its identity in the core, that is, subjects combined in- the 
core are correlated but not fused. B’or example, the teaching of 
American literature may be correlated with the teaching of Ameri- 
can History. The group may be taught both subjects by one teacher 
or each subject by the appropriate subject teacher.” Thirty-one per 
cent reported that this plan was used exclusively, 13 per cent in 
some classes, and 8 per cent in most classes. 

One of the best illustrations of formal coi relation is reported by 
Pierce,® 

The faculty of Wells High School chose the following “centers 
of interest” for grade 9A: Conservation of Cultural and Material Re- 
sources, Our Changing Methods of Production and Consumptioft, 
Government and Other Social Agencies in Cooperative Living, and 
Work in Relation to Daily Living. The following is the initial brea^- 

" Grace Wright, “Core Cinricuhim Why and What®” School Life, XXXIV, 
71 ff (February, 1952). See also Grace Wright, Core Curriculum Deaelonment 
Problems and Piacltccs, Bulletin 1952, No. 5. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, OflBce of Education, 1952, p. 8. 

•Paul Pierce, Developing a Hig^School Curriculum, p, 47 ff. Copyright, 
1942, by The American Book Company, New York. 
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down of one of the centers, in terms of "unit loads ... for the three 
major core fields.” 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

How Conservation Improves Daily Living 

Learning objective: To make effective use of our possessions and avoid 
needless waste. 

Unit Elements: Why we should avoid waste, Obtaining and Using 
Capital, Need for Conserving Forests, Conserving Fuels and Other Natural 
Resources, Services of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Eliminating Waste 
in Child Labor, Conservation through Minimum Hours and Wage Provi- 
sions, Eliminating Waste through Unemployment, Accident and Retire- 
ment Compensation, Conservation of School Supplies and Pioperty. 

ENGLISH ARTS 

Conservation in the Development of American Civilization 

Learning objective; To improve reading and expressional skills through 
the study of consei*vation needs in our country's development. 

Unit Elements; How the pioneers used the forests— Girdling, The de- 
struction of buffalo and other game, Devastation of Forests for timber 
and tuipentine, Waste in past and present mining, Oil and other fuels in 
our country’s growth. How Americans have made use of their land, be- 
ginnings and growth of conservation movements. 

SCIENCE 

How Science Aids in Conserving Natural Resources 

Learning objective; To understand and appreciate better how science 
aids ill preserving onr natural and mateiial possessions. 

Unit Elements. How science aids in coaserving soils, Science and the 
protection of >'egetation and livestock. Conserving the energy of air, water, 
and sunlight. How science is utilized to conserve our fuel supply.^® 

The general curriculum design at Wells which finally emerged 
retained the subject fields as the basis for the program, but these 
fields were related— or correlated— through the use of the following 
functions of living; (1) Ethical and spiritual character, (2) Work, 
(3) Leisure, (4) Thought and its communication, (5) Health, (6) 
Social relationships, and (7) Economic Consciousness.^^ 

Ibid., pp. 47-48. “ Ibid., p. 134. 
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Evaluation. Obviously this type of program attempts to ride 
“the subject-matter horse” and “direct-experience horse” abreast. 
It never loses sight of the fact that systems of subject matter are to 
be taught, but it seeks to make these subjects more functional by 
.showing how they are interrelated, and how various elements of 
them aid in .solving life problems. This is a long step away from the 
compartmentalized program de.scribed as a Type-One Core, but it 
does not represent a elean break with the subject-centered organiza- 
tion of general education. 

Type-Four Core Based Upon the Fusion of Two or More of the 
Required Subjects. The practice of fusing elements within a field 
of knowledge has been going on for a long time. History, economics, 
sociology, anthropology ar(> often combined in a course and labelled 
social studies, or social living. Physics, chemistry, biology, luitiiie 
study, etc., are commonly fused into geiK'ral scu'nce courses taught 
in the junior high school, and sometimes into eomses knowti as 
applied science or .social .science in the senioi higli school. Geneial 
language courses frequently combiiu' thi' basic elements of Latin 
and several modern languages. 

The fusion or combination of subjects representing dillerent fields 
of knowledge is less common, but the principle iinoK ed is the same. 
In the study by Wright referred to above, this practice is described 
as follows: “Subject lines aie broken down. Subjects included in 
the core are fused into a unified whole around a central theme. E.g. 
‘Our American Heritage’ may be the central theme of a core unify- 
ing American history or literature, and possibly art and music.” '? 

Fifteen per cent of the 519 schools reporting core programs stated 
that they used this type exclusively, 20 pei cent in some classes, and 
7 per cent in most classes. 

Most of the literature refers to such core programs gs Unified 
Studies, a not inappropriate designation, when it is noted that the 
subjects usually taught separately are unified into a larger whole. 

A simple illustration of the Type-Four Core is the fusion of Amer- 
ican history and American literature in the eleventh grade. These 

Grace S. Wright, “Core Ciimciilum Mdiy and M'hat?” School Life, 
XXXIV. (Febniary, 19.52) p 71. 
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fields are not taught separately but are brought together in a larger 
block of time— usually two consecutive periods. A favorite way of 
organizing the combined content is to divide the c'om'se into a series 
of epochs such as the Colonial Period, the Westward Movement, 
the Industrial Revolution, etc The literature dealing with a particu- 
lai epoch is studied along with the economic, social, and political 
aspects. English composition and spelling are taught functionally as 
tools for developing the basic undtTstanding of the epoch. Some 
schools extend the block of time to three periods to provide sufficient 
time to bring in art, music, science, or other n*quired subjects. A 
similar organization may be built around world hislorv. The best 
example of such a program was that of the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers C'ollege, Columbia University.''"* 

The course vvas organized around the general theme of the prog- 
ress of man thioiigh history. The program began in the seventh 
grade and extended lliiough the twelfth. Successive cnltuie epochs 
were studied and all aspects of a given period were brought in as 
needed to understand that particular epoch of history. .Approxi- 
mately one-half of the school day was given ov'er to this iwogram. 
Most of the teaching was done by a "coordinating” teacher, who was 
free, however, to call upon specialists in the various subject fields 
for assistance. The coordinating teacher usually represented the 
fields of Engli.sh and the social .sciences. 

The curriculum design of the various grades was as follows: 

1, The Stortf of Man Through the Ages 

Grade 7. From the beginning through the ancient period 

Ciade 8. To the discovery of America 

Grade 9. From the discovery of America to life in the modem world 

2. Modern Civilizations and Cultures 

Grade 10. American civilization and culture 

Grade 11. Othei civilizations and cultures (e.g., Russia, Germany, 
China, (Great Britain, France) 

Grade 12. Modern Problems and Issues in America 

' * Thirti/ Schools Tell Their Story. Adventures in American Education, Vol. 
\'. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943, pp. 406-428, passim. 
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The critics of the Culture Epoch approach to general education 
claim that the scheme devotes entirely too much time to the past and 
that it is far removed from the needs of youth. On the other hand, 
its proponents defend it on the ground that the present and the past 
are interwoven and that the needs of the students are met as 
they compare present-day problems of living with those of the 
past. 

Undoubtedly it has the advantage of providing a ready-made 
sequence, i.e., chronology, and provides the opportunity of bringing 
in subject matter from all of the fields of knowledge. 

A glance at the Horace Mann program indicates that as the stu- 
dent moves to the upper grade levels, particularly the eleventh and 
twelfth, the orientation shifts to modern cultures and contemporary 
problems. There is a tendency for schools using this type of core to 
abandon the culture epoch appioach and move to a contemporary 
problems orientation Thus a unit on Communication might b» the 
means of unifying language arts, social studies and science. A unit 
on Housing could easily be the vehicle for teaching basic language 
skills, the fine and applied arts, social studies, and science. Current 
practice in the unified-studies program follows both the Culture 
Epoch and the Contemporary-Problems Approach. Broad compre- 
hensive units are developed around areas or problems of living at 
certain grade levels while at others, ostensibly to meet the require- 
ment of a year in American history, the units might be developed 
around the usual chronological periods of American history. 

This type of core usually utilizes a large block of time (two o^ 
three periods ) in the daily schedule and is taught in most schools by 
one broadly trained teacher, who may or may not draw upon sub- 
ject-matter specialists to deal with the more technical phases of the 
unit or theme. Usually this teacher also serves as the homeroom 
teacher of a given group of students. 

Evaluation. An important point to keep in mind in appraising 
the Type-Four Core is that it does not abandon the teaching of the 
material usually included in the several required subjects. It simply 
unifies these materials in terms of certain established unifying con- 
cepts in order to make them more functional in the life of the 
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learner. If the unifying themes are mere chronological periods in 
history, the gain is only that the different aspects of a given culture 
period are not fragmented— and perhaps this fact is sufficient to 
justify the program. If the unifying themes are real problems of liv- 
ing in America today, the gain may be very great, even though 
such themes are largely vehicles for teaching conventional subject 
matter. 

Type-Five Core, Based Upon Common Needs, Problems, and 
Interests of Adolescents Selected from Established Problem Areas. 
Up to this point in the discussion, plans have been described that do 
not break sharply with the subject-centered program for general 
education. It will be noted that the Type-Four Core rejects the sepa- 
rate subject concept which dominates Types One, Two, and Three, 
but It does not abandon the notion that the major content for general 
education is to be found m the material usually taught through 
separate subjects. 

The Type-Five Core, though it draws heavily upon organized sub- 
ject matter, finds its basic orientation in the common needs, prob- 
lems, and interests of the learner. 

The program is based upon the conviction that the high school 
should make a direct attack upon the common problems which 
youth in our society face and that it should help them to identify 
and meet their common needs. Subject matter from all pertinent 
fields of knowledge is drawn upon to illuminate, clarify, and provide 
data for solving persistent common problems of living. No precon- 
ceived bodies of subject matter are set up to be “covered.” If par- 
ticular subject matter is needed to achieve the goals set up, it will 
come in— otherwise it is left out. From one-third to two-thirds of the 
school day is set aside for this part of the<curriculum. The remaining 
time is devoted to instruction in special interest areas ( see Chapter 
VII ) elected by students on the basis of their particular interests and 
needs. In practice, mathematics and physical education are re- 
quired of all students in addition to the two- or three-hour block of 
time devoted to broad comprehensive common problems of living. 
Studies of the possible contributions of these two areas to the core 
are now under way. There is much evidence to support the absm- 
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donment of mathematics as a separate required subject, if the pro- 
gram is wisely developed.^^ 

In the Wright study quoted previously in this chapter schools 
were requested to respond to the following statement. 

Subjects are brought in only as needed. The core consists of a number 
of broad preplanned problems usually related to a central theme. Problems 
are based on predetermined areas of pupil needs, both immediate felt 
needs and needs as society sees them. For example, under the theme, 
Personal-Social Relations, there may be such problems as school citizen- 
ship, understanding myself, getting along with others, how to work 
effectively in group situations. Members of the class may or may not have 
a choice from among several problems, they w ill however, choose activities 
within the problems.^'* 

Approximately 11 per cent of the 541 schools reporting a core pro- 
gram stated that they used this type exclusively, 17 per cent in spme 
classes, and 8 per cent in most classes. Upon the basis of the esti- 
mated total of 833 schools having a core program, this would irtean 
that less than 100 high schools in the United States have adopted 
such a program, and this figure is probably optimistic. 

There have been many formulations of problem areas for this type 
of curriculum design. Perhaps the following analysis prepared by 
the author will serve as an acceptable illustration: 

1. Orientation to the School. Problems relating to the school program 
and the role of the pupil m understanding, interpreting, and improv- 
ing it, understanding and practicing democratic values in schoof 
relationships. 

2. Home and Family Life. Problems relating to the role of the family 
and the relationships among members of the family. 

3. Community Life. Problems relating to the structure and funtition- 

See Elsie June Stalzer, Contributions of Mathematics to a Proposal for 
Reorganizing General Education in Secondary Schools on the Basis of a Core 
Program. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbus, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1952. 

Wright, “Core Curriculum Why and What?” Op. cit., p. 71. 

Harold Alberty, “A Proposal for Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum 
on the Basis of a Core Program,” Progressive Education, XXVIII, pp. 57-61 
(November, 1950.) 







Fig. 8. Seventh-Grade Students at Trewyn Junior Higli School, Pcoihu Jlliiiois, 
at Work on a Marionette Show in Connection with the Unit: "How Our Explorers 
Lived.” This Unit in the Fundamental Leainings Course Utilizes Language Arts, 
Alts and Crafts, Industrial Aits, Mathematics, Ilistoiy, Home Living, and Dra- 
matics, Cowtcsij Peoria, Illinois, Public Schools. 
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ing of communities and the role of the individual in understanding, 
interpreting, and improving community living. 

4. Contemporary Cultures, Problems i elating to the understanding of 
different world cultures, and their potential contributions to civiliza- 
tion. 

5. Contemporary America Among the Nations. Problems of determin- 
ing the contributions of America to World Unity; understanding the 
American tradition; reconciling national sovereignty with a world 
order; defining the role of the American citizen in developing world 
understandin g. 

6. Competing Politicah Social and Economic Ideologies. Problems of 
orienting the individual to conflicting ideologies, on the local, national 
and world scene; inodes of reconciling or reducing conflict. 

7. Personal Value Systems. Problems involving the way people acquire 
beliefs and values, and how they are woven into systems of value 
that direct behavior; role of critical thinking in making value judg- 
ments, democratic values and attitudes. 

8. World Religions. Problems pertaining to an understanding of the 
major religions of the contemporary world and their influence on 
civilization; relationships of personal, moial, and ethical beliefs to 
religion; the impact of modern science upon religion. 

9. Communication. Problems relating to the various modes of com- 
munication, their influence upon human welfare; developing skill in 
communication. 

10. Resource Development^ Conservation, and Use. Problems pertain- 
ing to the conservation and use ol human and natural resources in 
relation to the enhancement of human personality at all levels; de- 
veloping consumer literacy. 

11. Human Relations. Problems pertaining to the factors which pro- 
mote or defeat cooperation among individuals and groups; under- 
standing the techniques of group action; securing unity through 
diversity, implications for dealing with racial and ethnic groups. 

12. Physical and Mental Health Problems bearing upon liealthful liv- 
ing on the part of the individual, community, and world; ways of 
securing and maintaining good physical and mental health at all 
levels. 

13. Planning. Problems relating to the need for, and techniques of 
planning on the part of individuals, communities, nations, and the 
world. 

14. Science and Technology. Problems bearing upon the use of science 
and technology in promoting or destroying civilization; the lag 
between technological “know-how,” and its application to the solu- 
tion of human problems. 
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15. Vocational Orientation. Problems pertaining to the understanding 
of the way the work of the world is carried on; determining the 
individuals capacities in relation to particular occupations; provision 
for first-hand experiences in work. 

16. Hobbies and Interests. Problems pertaining to the role of hobbies 
and other interests in mental health; developing skills in hobbies and 
other interests; developing appreciation of ajt, music, and literature. 

17. Public Opinion. Problems relating to the inftuence of various factors 
upon the molding of public opinion; propaganda analysis; role of 
emotional appeals; public opinion and international cooperation; 
use of critical thinking in forming public opinion. 

18. Education. Problems pertaining to the role of education; securrng 
an education; the maintenance, extension and improvement of edu- 
cational agencies at all levels; education and international under- 
standing. 

19. War and Peace. Problems pertaining to the causes of war and how 
they may be eliminated; understanding the relationship between 
scientific advance and security; understanding and appraising organi- 
zations and agencies for promoting world peace, examining and 
trying to reconcile the conflicts between national soveieignty and a 
woild order. 

The problem areas here stated without any implications for 
sequence proxide the scope of the program design for meeting the 
common needs of adolescents.^^ In practice, the definition and scope 
of the problem areas would be determined on the basis of the fojinii- 
lation of common needs accepted or worked out by the faculty.. The 
sequence w’ould also be determined by the faculty. It is proposed 
that a block of two or three periods per day be set aside for this 
aspect of the program. In most of the schools using this type of cose, 
units of work from these areas are to be selected, planned, and 
carried out cooperatively by the teacher and students. The group 
identifies the particular problems upon which it wishes to work, 

Zfcid., pp. 60-61. . ! 

For similar formulations see the following: Pnidence Bostwick and Chandos 
Reid, A Functional High-School Program. New York, Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldridge, Inc., 1947; William Van Til, A Social Living Curriculum for Post- 
War Secondary Education. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbus, Ohio, 
The Ohio State Unnersity, 1946; Lucile Lurry, The Contribution of Home 
Economics to Selected Problem Areas in the Core Curriculum of the Secondary 
School. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State 
University, 1949. 
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draws upon all available resources, and organizes itself for an in- 
tensive study of these problems. When help is needed, specialists on 
the faculty are brought in. For example, in a unit on Home and 
Family Life in the eighth grade, the home economist might be 
brought in to help identify family problems; the science teacher 
might help in a study of technological advances in the home, prob- 
lems of health might require the assistance of the teacher of health 
and physical education or the school doctor or nurse. The teachers of 
fine and industrial arts might be utilized in connection with house 
planning and interior decoration, the mathematics teacher might 
help in problems of family budgeting. 

In addition to the block of time devoted to the core or general 
education, students would be enrolled in elective courses in the fine 
and practical arts, music, foieign languages, advanced science, and 
mathematics, \ ocational subjects, and other special interest areas. 

The problem of determining the sequence of units or learning ac- 
tivities in a general-education program, based upon common needs 
and problems of adolescents, presents difficulties not encountered in 
the subject-centered program. In such programs, sequence is usu- 
ally determined by the logic of the subject or field, which takes 
precedence over the immediate felt needs of the students. The 
assumption is that common needs are met as students secure mas- 
tery of the subject or field of knowledge 

Schools that have developed programs based upon preplanned 
problem areas have solved the problem of sequence in several ways, 
none of which is entirely satisfactory. 

In Harford County, Maryland, problem areas were allocated by 
the faculty to the various grade levels, resource units were devel- 
oped in each area, with suggested learning activities based upon 
the maturational levels of the students. Dorothy Mudd explains the 
plan as follows: 

With the arrival of the millennium, when master teachers people ideal 
classrooms in school plants with unlimited resources, in communities 
where the best efiorts of all laymen and all the professional staff are 
cooperatively addressed to the problem of providing the best educational 
experience for all children, we shall undoubtedly abandon many of the 
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cuiTicular methods which seive us now. While we await that golden age, 
we face realistically the problems which confront us. To meet one which 
stems from the dual cause of ( 1 ) msecurity on the part of many teachers 
conditioned by prescmce and inservice training to expect a fixed cur- 
ricular pattern, and (2) the need for many and varied instructional ma- 
terials which demands some picplanning as to areas in which classes will 
woik, we have daied to propose tlu‘ following se^^uence of resouice units 
as a possible pattern: 

Giadc Seven 

]. Living in the Junior High School 

Exploiing My Educational Oppoitunities 

2. Knowing Harford County 

3. discovering Mai viand as America in Miniature 

4. The Finest Machine 
Keeping Phvsicallv Fit 
Preventing Accident and Disc^iae 

Guide Eight 

1. Relating Oui Land and Resources to Oui History 
z.. Conscivation of Oui National Resouiccs 
3 Finding Fc'llovv^hip with Aincncans Noith and South 
4. Oui Physical Environment Shaping Our Living 

Grade Nine 

1. Appiccialing the Coiitributi<ais of Othci Cultures 
2 Oui Slinnking Woild 

3. How Science tUid Tcchnologv Aflect Oui Lives 

4. Finding One’s Place in the Woild of WoA 

It will be leadily apjiarent that we aie dunking in teims of an expanding 
coininunity concept developing out of learning expeiienees in this se- 
qiu iict'. We do not propose this as an ideal pattern -not even as a desir- 
able one. It is, as we indicated above, our attempt to meet a specific 
pioblein which confionts us.^*' 

This extended (piotation indicates that practical rather than ^y- 
chological considerations played tJie major role in deterininiug the 
scope and sequence of the problem areas. 

Another illustration of a fixed sequence program is that of the 

Dorothy Miicld, \ Core Vragram Groics, pp 23 24 Copyright, 1949. hy 
the Board ol Education of Ifarford County, Bel Air, Md. 
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New School of the Evanston Township High School. This program 
probably approximates what wc have defined as a Type-Five Core, 
although some of the areas set forth might be more accurately 
described as Type Four— or Unified Studies. The areas utilize a two- 
period block of time and are developed in the following sequence: 

Freshman (^ore— Orientation- 

1. Finding Myself in School and Community 

2. Choosing «i Vocation 

3. New Uoiizons Thiougli Literatuie 

4. The United States and Woild Affairs 

Sophomoie Coie— World Mindcdness: 

1. The Atomic Age 
2 Wai and Peace 

3. The Development of Law and justice 

4. Theaters, Motion Pietuies, Radio, and Television 

Junior Coic— American Life and Culture. 

J. The Ameiican People 

2. Amciica in Literature 

3. The United States Government, Its Stiucture and Development 

4. The Development of the Ai leriean Economic System 

Senior Core— Life Adjustment. 

1. College and (Parcel s 

2. Our Literary Heiitage 

3. Consumer Education 

4. Marriage and Familv Livang 

Garrett County, Maryland,^' is also an example of a fixed scope 
and sequence design for general education. These problem areas 
evolved from the basic philosophy developed by the teachers and an 
analysis of the basic needs of the students. Each problem area is im- 

Reported by Ellswoilh Tompkins, The Activity Period in Public High 
Schools, Bulletin 1951, No. 19, Washington, Federal Secunty Agency, Office of 
Education, 1951, p. 4. 

For a brief cfescription of this program, see C. B. Mendenhall and K. J. 
Arisman, Secondaru Education. New York, William Sloan Associates, 1951, pp. 
267-271. 
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plemented by a resource unit developed by a group of teachers. 
Learning units, based on these resource units, are planned coopera- 
tively by teachers and students. In addition to the core, students are 
required to take mathematics in the seventh and eighth grades and 
physical education at all levels. The program utilizes three periods 
per day in the junior high schools and two periods per day in the 
senior high schools. The problem areas arranged in terms of scope 
and sequence, are as follows: 


GARRETT COUNTY MARYLAND CORE PROGRAM 1950-51 


7th Grade 
School Living 
Health and Safety 
Tiansportation 
Communicating Ideas 

8th Grade 

Knowing Garrett County 
Natural Enviionment 
Leisure and Recie«ition 

9th Giade 
Making a Living 
Establishing Beliefs 
Consumer Piobleins 
Personal Development 
American Heritage 


lOtIt Grade 
Iiitercultural Relations 
Living in One World 
Leisure and Recreation 
Communicating Ideas 

11th Grade 
Ameiican Heritage 
Personal Development 
Establishing Beliefs 

12th Grade 
Family Living 
Role of Education 
Making a Living 
Health and Safety 
Consumer Problems 
Technologv of Living 


It must not be concluded that the programs set forth are com- 
pletely fixed, leaving no place for teacher-student planning. Within 
limits teachers are free to plan with students in terms of the particu- 
lar problems of the group. The resource units which have been 
developed are intended to be suggestive rather than presteriptive. 
They contain many more suggestions for learning activities than 
could possibly be carried out by any one group. While it would be 
diflBcult to defend psychologically the placement at the particular 
grade level of most of the problem areas, it must at the same time be 
admitted that a psychologically sound learning unit might be devel- 
oped from any one of them at the grade level specified. 
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A more flexible program design has been developed in the Ohio 
State University School. This program is based upon the philosophy 
of the school and the needs, problems, and interests of students at 
the various maturational levels.^^ 

The general design of the program follows: 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 
Problem Areas— Giades Seven, Eight, and Nine 

1. Understanding My Body 

2. Beliefs and Superstitions 

3. Hv)bl)ies 

4. Managing My Personal Affairs 

5. Sports and Recreation 

6. Li\'ing in University Scliool 

7. Living in the Home 

8. Living in the Neigliboiliood 

9. Personality and Appeal ance 

10. Earning a Living 

11. Housing 

12. Natural Resources 

13. Community Agencies and Services 

Recreation 

Protection 

Government 

Fkliication 

Welfare 

14. Communication 

15. Liviiiji in Columbus 

16. Living ill Ohio 

17. LiA'ing in Aiiothci Country or Other Countries 

Problem Areas— Grades Ten, Eleven, and Tiudve 

1. School Living 

2. Problems of Healthful Living 

See, The Philosophy and Purposes of the University School Columbus, 
The Ohio State University, 1948; Nonna Albright, et al. An Inventory Study 
of the Personal and General Social Problems of 256 Students in Grades Seven 
to Twelve, Inclusive. Columbus. The Ohio State University, 1940; How ChiU 
dren Develop. A Report by the Faculty of the University School, Columbus, 
The Ohio State University, 1946. 
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3. Problems of Living in an Urban Society 

4. Problems of the Family as a Basic Social Unit 

5. The Development ol the Ameiican Scene 

Eleventh Grade 
1 School Living 

2. Problems of Living in the Atomic Age 

3. The Problems of Establishing Beliefs 

4. The Prol^lenis of Making a Living (Exploring Vocations) 

5. Ciinent Woild Problems 

6. Dijsei, Pedestrian Education 

Twelftli Guide 

1. School Living 

2. Problems of Producer-Consumer Economics 

3. Implications of Scientific Advancement 
1. Major Conflicting Ideologies 

5. The Bases fur Determining V^ilues by Which to Live 

6. The American Heritage 

These problem areas are suggestive only There is perhaps a pre- 
sumption that learning units be s'dected cooperatively by teachers 
and student groups from the list of probh'in auMS approved by the 
(acuity. How'ever, anv learning unit udiich has the approval of the 
grade faculty may be chosen by the teacbeis and student groups. It 
is probably fair to state that in the main the units S(»1ected are closely 
related to the problem areas listed. When the piohlem areas weie 
set up several years ago, some of them were pt^gg^^d" at certain 
grade levels, which meant that learning units based upon sucji 
pegged problem areas were rcquiied Graduall)' the program has 
become more flexible. 

Between the two extremes represented by the Maryland programs 
described above and the University School Progiam, many varia- 
tions are possible. Probably the general tendency is to start witK a 
rather fixed program to provide teachei and student security. As 
resources are developed and the faculty and students gain experi- 
ence in the cooperative selection, planning, and carrying out of 
learning units, there is a tendency to relax requirements and to per- 
mit wide discretion in choosing learning activities. 
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Evaluation. The various types of core programs {Types Two, 
Three and Four) presented thus far are regarded as transitional in 
character. They may be regarded as bridges, to cross from the ex- 
treme, relatively ineffective systematic subject approach to general 
education (Type One) to a program such as the Type-Five Core. 
which is based on the persistent common needs and problems of 
youth. To the extremist, the program seems too stereotyped because 
of the structured problem areas. To the conventional educator, it 
seems too radical and too far removed from the kind of program for 
which most teachers are prepared. There is much evidence, how- 
ever, to suppoit the conviction that with good leadeiship the aver- 
age teaching staff is competent to make the transition. In the judg- 
ment of the author, the Type-Five Core is the most promising cur- 
riculum design for transfoimiug general education in the high school 
into a program suited to the challenging times It has these advan- 
tages; 

1, Such a program makes possible a direct attack upon the needs 
of youth and the problems which beset them in our present-day con- 
fused culture. The traditional piogram is based upon the assumption 
that once young people have gained some degree of mastery of the 
so-called fundamental subjc'-ts— English, liLstory, .science, and 
mathematics— they will then be able to cope successfully with their 
pioblems. The program under discussioi* reverses the process. Com- 
mon problems of youth are identified; they are studied intensively, 
draw'ing upon appropriate subject matter, and solutions are reached 
by the use of individual and group thinking. The so-called funda- 
mentals ai e learned functionally, and there is plenty of evidence to 
support the conclusion that such learning is more effective. 

2. Such a program provides an cffeci.^e means of bridging the 
gap between education and guidance, between the curriculum and 
the extra-curriculum, between general and special interest educa- 
tion. Home room activities, and individual and group guidance be- 
come an integral part of the educative process as the teacher and 
students go about the solving of problems. Likewise, many of the 
informal student activities, class and school business, clubs, and or- 
ganizations are absorbed in the block of time devoted to the core, 
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or general education. Special interests of students are cultivated in 
the core up to the point where laboratories and studies and special- 
ized instruction are needed. 

3. It tends to break down the class barriers which so frequently 
are maintained in the traditional program. The use of the broad, 
comprehensive units of work makes possible provision for individual 
differences in abilities and in rates of learning, thus obviating the 
necessity for sectioning, or ability grouping. Students of all social 
and economic levels work together in the solving of common prob- 
lems, thus exemplifying democratic living at its best. 

4. It facilitates the unification of knowledge. Subjects are no 
longer taught in water-tight compartments. Problems of living refuse 
to be strait-jacketed into logically organized systems of knowledge. 
Interrelationships among subjects and fields are established as the 
various disciplines are drawn upon as needed. 

5. Such a program is consistent with the newer theories of Earn- 
ing and transfer. For the most part tiaditional instruction is based 
upon the atomistic approach to learning. On the other hand, the ' 
core, with its emphasis upon bread comprehensive .units of work 
and vital problems of living, stresses the organismic approach. 
Transfer of training takes place through the enrichment of meanings 
and their use in a wide variety of life situations 

6. Such a program encourages the teaching staff to plan and 
work together. In the compartmentalized program of general edu- 
cation, each teacher works more or less in isolation from his fellows. 
The English teachers have no need to cooperate with the social 
studies or science teachers. Each group plans its own program out 
of relationship with the others. Such situations cannot exist in the 
type of program which we are considering. Teachers of all areas 
have contributions to make and have a stake in the outcoijie, If ft is 
to be successful, such contributions must be elicited and utilizefd. 
Thus, the teaching staff must work together as a whole. 

7. Such a program encourages the use of democratic practices 
in the classroom. The subject-centered program, with its fixed 
quotas of subject matter to be mastered, is not conducive to teacher- 
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student planning. Really there is little about which to plan! The 
problem-centered approach changes the scene completely. The stu- 
dent has a role in identifying problems, in planning the attacks upon 
them, and in evaluating the effectiveness of the work. These prac- 
tices are the essence of the democratic process. 

8. It encouiages the use of the community as a laboratory for 
learning. Tlie common problems of youth grow out of the interaction 
of the student and his immediate and wider environment. They do 
not e.\ist “under the skm” of the individual. Problems of home and 
family living, for example, cannot be isolated from the environ- 
mental conditions siinounding the home Thus the classroom takes 
on the character of a meeting place for planning the attack on the 
problems. The activities of the students, as tliey go about discover- 
ing pertinent data, arc hound to take the cla.ss out into the commun- 
ity Incidentally, the large block of time set aside for the core makes 
such cominunitv exploration possible without encroaching upon the 
time alloted to other school activities. 

9. Such a program makes it possible for teachers to reduce mate- 
rially the student loads which they aie recjuired to cany in a tradi- 
tional program. Loads of 175 students per day are not uncommon. 
Obviously the teacher who car'-'es two core groups of three periods 
each would ha\e only one-thud as many difierent students per day 
as the teacher who handles si.v separate classes. The core organiza- 
tion, in cutting down the student load, mikes it possible for teachers 
to know students more intimately and hence to guide them more 
effectively. 

Type-Six Core, Based on the Teacher-Student Planned Activities 
Without Reference to Any Formal Structure. The discussion of the 
Type-Five Core Program should have made clear the point that 
there are wide differences in practice in the use of the structured 
problem areas. Programs were presented in which the problem areas 
actually determine all of the learning units developed in the class- 
room. At the other extreme, a program was presented in which all of 
the problem areas were regarded as suggestive. The next logical step 
would be to eliminate problem areas entirely, leaving the choice of 
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learning activities exclusively to the teacher and his group of 
students.^® 

In such a program, criteria as to what constitutes a satisfactory 
unit of work are usually developed cooperatively. Proposals of units 
or problems are made by the students and teacher. These proposals 
are evaluated in terms of the criteria, and decisions are made. The 
actual “design” of the program could be determined only by a 
record of what had been undertaken at each grade level during the 
course of the year. 

The argument for such a program is very simple. The teacher and 
students are most competent to determine the common needs of the 
particular group and hence to determine the learning acti\’itics best 
suited to meet these needs. Structuring the program in advance is 
just another way of imposing subject matter. The group process oi 
determining problems, goals, and ways of working is more important 
than the actual subject matter that makes up the program. 

Some so-called progressive elenjentary schools are organizeiupon 
this basis. It is impossible to find any design or structure in the pro- 
gram. This does not mean that there are no agreed-upon-vahies or 
objectives, or that teachers arc not sensitive to the need for develop-' 
ing certain recogniz<*d skills of living. It does mean, however, that 
no design for meeting common needs is set up in advance. 

Few if any secondary schools are organized wholly on this basis, 
even though the U. S. OflRce of Education in the study previously 
cited reports that approximately 14 high schools use this plan 
exclusively. Probably the nearest approach would be the Gillespie 
Junior High School of Philadelphia, as described by Gertriuje 
Noar,-'* and limited segments of the Denby High School m Detroit.®® 

^’Sre William H. Kilpatrick. Rettiakmg the Curricuhim New York, New- 
son and Company, 1936, L. Thomas Hopkins, Integration, Its Meaning And 
Application Now York, D Applcton-Centurv Company, 1937 

Wright, op cit., p. 71. 

Gertrude Noar, Freedom to Live and Learn. Philadelphia, Franklin Pub- 
lishing Company. 1948. 

Roland F.ninee and Nelson Bossing, Developing the Cote Cuntculum. 
New York, Prenticc-Ilall, Inc., 1951. Sec especially Chapter VI, “A Core Class 
in Action” bv Dr. Rosalind Zapf. See also a film stnp prepared by Dr. Zapf 
entitled- “A Core Cl.i.ss in Action.” product'd and distributed by \Vayne Uni- 
versity College of Education, Detroit, Michigan, 1948. 
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It is possible to find individual teachers in high schools operating 
on this basis. For example, a number of schools have provided ad- 
ministrah^’ely for a double or tri]ile period tor meeting common 
needs, giving wide disci etion to the teachers as to what shall be 
taught. In such a school some teachers will teach traditional subject 
matter, say English, history, and science, in successive periods; 
some will con elate these subjects, some will fuse them on the basis 
of contemporary problems or culture epochs; some will set up their 
own indi\ idual problem areas; still others will discard all precon- 
ceived subject matter and b.i.se units of woik upon the immediate 
felt needs of students. Thus, the same school might illustrate all 
of the types ol core programs which we hav'e discussed. Needless to 
say, such a school cannot be said to have a program design. 

Evaluation. This program satisfies those educators who empha- 
size almost exclusively “group processes” in education and hold 
that any predt'termined curricular pattern violates the dynamic 
nature of the individual and of learning. On the othei hand, it is far 
too tenuous and opportunistic to satisfy most teachers, adminis- 
trators, and communities. In a small school where teachers could 
meet frequently and plan informally in terms of a well understood 
and accepted system of values, the plan might operate successfully. 
It is. however, unlikely that many high schools will adopt this type of 
program in the near future. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE CCdlE TO OTHER ASPECTS 
OF THE PROGRAM 

Special-Interest Areas. If the common needs and interests of the 
students are largely cared for in the core, the remaining part of the 
curriculum might very well consist of special-interest fields such 
as mathematics, science, languages, lite. 'iNire, history, the arts, and 
vocational education. For e.xample, within a core period of two 
hours a core unit might be developed, and within this block of 
time provision would also be made for the development of related 
skills and abilities, school and class problems, and guidance. The 
remaining part of the school day might be devoted to the pursuit of 
special interests, chosen by the student with the help of his coun- 
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srfor, and to student activities such as student council, assemblies, 
clubs, and the like. This aspect of the curriculum is discussed in 
die chapter which follows. 

The Guidance and Counseling Program. The core period would 
supplant the homeroom period and absorb many of its activities, 
including guidance and counseling. The problems discussed in the 
core unit are so intimately related to the personal problems of the 
students that gioup activities become organically i elated to the pro- 
giam of guidance. The very close relationship between the curric- 
ulum and guidance is discussed fully in Chapter XI. A separately 
organized progiam of guidance and counseling is then necessary 
only to coordinate the guidance and counseling actisities ol teach- 
ers, and to deal with special cases which lequire extended study. 

STAFFING THE CORE PROCRWI 

By and large, teachers are not piepaied for core work This calls 
for an in-service progiam of teacher education, as well as foi*shifts 
in emphasis in teacher-education programs in the colleges. Even ■ 
under present conditions, however, schools are finding it possible 
to staff the core fairly satisfactorily. Several plans are in use, de-' 
pending laigely upon local conditions. The coordinating teacher 
plan is fairly common. A teacher of broad tiaining and experience 
is assigned to each group of students as coordinator of instruction 
and as counselor. This teacher is responsible for bunging together 
those meinbeis of the staff whose fields have major contrjbutioiis 
to make to the unit which is to be taught, for pi e-planning and 
specialized instiuction. Thus, in a unit of housing, the coordinatii\g 
teacher, who might represent the field of home economics, would 
draw upon specialists in the fields of industrial arts, social studies, 
fine arts, science, mathematics, and health to secure help in building 
resource materials, in preplanning the unit, and in giving specialized 
instruction at appiopriate points. The more general instruction 
would be given by the coordinating teacher. Some schools have 
found it satisfactory to employ the one-tcacher plan, in which a 
single teacher gives all of the instruction, and is responsible for 
counseling. Needless to say, such a teacher should have broad under 
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standings. A third type has become known as the multiple-teacher 
plan. In this scheme, the instruction is carried on by two or more 
teachers, representing different fields of specialization. These teach- 
ers have joint responsibility for teaching and counseling. Usually, 
when this plan is used, the size of the group is increased consider- 
ably in order to avoid increasing the cost of instruction. 

INITIATING A CORE PROGRAM 

The discussion of the core program in tins chapter has been organ- 
ized in terms of the progressix’e breaking down of subject lines and 
the substitution of a curriculum based upon the common needs, 
problems, and inteiests of adolescents in our democratic society. 

Where should a school begin.'* Should it adopt the piinciple of 
gradualism and begin with a modest experiment in correlating or 
unifying English and social studies in one section of the incoming 
seventh giade, or should it move directly to a completely reorgan- 
ized program for the entire high school? The ansxxcr is not simple. 
The gradual program may bog down and be abandoned before it 
has a chance to ex’olve. The drastic reorganization may alienate the 
community and destroy the morale of the school. In a final analysis, 
the school will have to decide, in terms of its background, the 
climate of the community, the preparation of the teachers and their 
enthusiasm for the new program, the type of reorganization which 
gives the most promise of success. The important point is that die 
plan be democratically conceived and carried out. Implicit in this 
process is the possibility of change and refinement in the light of 
new experience. 


SUMMARY 

As a result of the sur\ey of existing pi<K"^i.-es in the organization of 
general education in the high school it is possible to draw a number of 
tentative conclusions. 

Extent of Reorganization 

A. Most high schools n the United States base their program of general 
education almost completely upon a number of required logically 
organized subjects, each one of which is taught separately. 
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B. Only a small number of high schools, 86 per cent of which are at the 
junior high level, have moved in the direction of a reorganized general-^ 
education program, based upon adolescent needs or problems. 

C. Probably less than 200 public high schools have actually developed 
general-education programs (Type-Five and Six Core) which provide 
for a direct attack upon the common needs, and problems of students. 

D. There appears to be a general tiend among schools that are engaged 
in revising theii programs of general education, toward a coie in 
terms of structured problem areas, (Type Fitk^) based upon the per- 
sistent common needs, problems, and interest of youth. 

Common Characteristics of Core Programs. It is to be expected that 
an evolving concept such as the coic would not ha\'e a piecise and fixed 
meaning. Practically the only element which the six types of core pre- 
sented in tin's chapter ha\'e in common is that they all involve that part 
of the total curriculum which is held to be essential for all students, and 
which, as a consequence, is required of alL In addition to this one element, 
most core piograrns (particularly Types Four, Five and Six), possess 
many of the following chaiacteiistics. 

1. Learning activities cut across conventional subject-matter lines. This 
may involve “putting two or more subjects together” or complete 
disregard of boundaries. In the more advanced types. Five and Six, 
logicallv organized subject-matter is utilized only when it is needed' 
to achieve the aims ot the unit. 

2. The core utilizes a lelatively large block of time in the daily schedule 
in order to make possible diversified activities such as trips, library 
w^oik, discussions, demonstrations, and experimentation, without dis- 
ruption of other scheduled classes. 

3. The core prcAidcs for the extensive use of teacher-student planning 
in tt'iins ol the immediate and long-range needs, probloms, and 
inteiests of students. 

4. The core encourages, and frequently provides for cooperative plan- 
ning <ind teaching in terms of the most effective use of the special- 
ized abilities of the teaching personnel. 

5. The scope and sequence of learning activities are determined by 
the needs of the situation rather than by the logical organization 
of any one subject or field. 

6. The core oiganization tends to discourage the use of long periods 
for drill or laboratory exercises whicli do not contribute directly to 
the central pioblems involved in the unit. Regulai drill periods are 
not set aside but are planned as the need develops. 

7. The core absorbs the activities generally assigned to homciooms, such 
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as class business, social a£Fairs, and the recording and reporting of 
student progress. 

8. Core programs include the guidiincc and counseling function. 
Guidance and the curriculum become inseparably connected. 

9. The core organization encourages the development of broad compre- 
hensive resource units which teachers may draw upon in planning 
learning activities. 

10. A distinction is ficquently made between the core period, which 
embraces many marginal and related activities (e,g., drill* leisure 
reading, supervised study), and the core unit of work which serves 
as the unifying center of the activities of students. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE PLACE OF THE SPECIAL-INTEREST 
AREAS IN THE CURRICULUM 


In the previous chapter an analysis was made of the designs 
of the general-education program in the high school. It was pointed 
out that the role ol general education is to piovide a program for 
the purpose of developing the common values, understandings, hnd 
skills needed by all students for democratic citizenship. Speeial- 
inteiest education is for the purpose of meeting the specialized 
needs, problems, and interests of students. The general-education 
program is to utilize from one-third to two-thirds of the student’s 
time, leaving appro.ximately the same amount of time foi the special- 
interest program In the junior-high school, probably two-thirds of 
the student’s time would be given over to general education, while 
in the senior-high school two-thirds of the time would be spent in^ 
the special-interest areas. In other words, the amount of time given 
over to special-interest education increases as the student advances 
to the senior-high school. 

It was pointed out also that the special-interest areas might be 
thought of as embracing two types of experience: (1) Non-voca^ 
tional activities, and (2) vocational activities. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to explore the role of the 
special-interest areas in the high-school program. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SPECIAL-INTEREST 
AREAS 

General education and special-interest education are two inter- 
related facets of a good program of high-school education. They are 
not, as is sometimes believed, at war with each other. Democratic 
education is equally concerned with both facets. The survival of 
our democracy depends upon the development of citizens who 
have common understandings, common ways of behaving, and com- 
mon outlooks on life. But democratic education also recognizes that 
the strength of democracy lies in the cultivation of the uniqueness 
of each citizen. It is only when the cultivated talents of each indi- 
vidual are utilized for the common good that democracy can func- 
tion at its best. 

It follows then that the school needs to give special attention to 
the nature of the program which it provides for meeting the special 
needs of students and groups of students. 

THE SPECIAL-INTEREST PROGRAM 

High schools have for a long time given a good deal of attention 
to this part of the curriculum. 

When schools operated in t' ^'ras of faculty psychology and formal 
discipline, it was not necessar)’ to give much attention to the prob- 
lem— for one subject was held to be a ^ good as another, but that 
was a long time ago. During the pa.st three or four decades the 
offerings of the high school have increased enormou.sly— and most 
of the increased offerings have been in the areas of electives de- 
signed to meet the needs of particular groups of students. The Bi- 
ennial Survey ’ enumerates a vast array of courses in each of the 
major areas. For example, in the field oi English, in addition to the 
usual required offerings are listed speech and public speaking, 
dramatic art, debate, radio speaking and broadcasting, journalism, 
creative writmg, world literature, Bible, remedial English, and pen- 

* Biennial Survey of education in the Untied Slates, 1948-50. Chapter V. 
“Offerings and Enrollments in High-School Subjects.” Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 1951. 
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manship. In the field of the social studies, in addition to the usual ^ 
requirements of American History, Civics, and Problems of Democ- 
racy, are listed: Occupations, Orientation, Latin- American History, 
State History, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern World History, 
World Geography, American Geography, International Relations, 
Economics, Sociology, Psychology, and Consumer Education. Sci- 
ence has been proliferated to embrace such subjects as aeronautics, 
electricity, radio (including electronics), conservation, and the like. 
In the arts areas, the expansion is even more striking. The usual 
non-vocational industrial arts courses are augmented by printing, 
electrical work, handcrafts, automobile mechanics, home mechanics, 
photography, ceramics, and industrial arts mathematics. In spite of 
the decreased emphasis on foreign language, the report lists the 
following courses as being given in some public high schools for 
some students: Spanish. Latin, French, German, Italian, Hebrew, 
Greek, Polish, Portuguese, Swedish, Norse, Bohemian, Russian, and 
General foreign language.^ 

If we add to this imposing array of courses offered to meet the 
special interests of high-school students, the offerings in the so- 
called e.xtra-curricular area •* which are designed to supplement and 
extend the course provisions for special-interest education, we need 
no further documentation that schools are alert to the need tor 
taking care of the special problems, needs, and inteiests of students. 

It is interesting to speculate on why schools seem to have given 
more attention to the expansion of the special-interest areas than 
they have to the improvement of the provisions for general educa- 
tion. First of all, we recognize that it is always easier to add to the 
curriculum than to change the existing framework. An elective 
c*ourse in electronics, for example, can be added without disturbing 
any vested interest, but the advocacy of handling common mathe- 
matical concepts in the core instead of in a separate course o rouses 
debate at once, because it disturbs the status quo. Second, the 
enormous increase of the high-school population has lowered the 

^ Ihid., pp. 30-41, 112-113, ptmim. 

■' See Ellsworth Tompkins, The Activity Period in Pubhc High Schools. 
Bulletin 1951, No. 19. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, 1951, for an analysis of the use of the activity period 
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average intelligence of the students enrolled and has literally forced 
the introduction of non-academic courses; and third, special-interest 
courses often have strong advocates outside of the school who prop- 
agandize for their favorite interests. It is much easier to satisfy this 
demand by adding a course than by incorjwrating the idea in an 
existing course. 

General education cannot be greatly imjjroved by the same 
process. New courses have already been added to the general- 
education requirement in such numbers as to jeopardize the special 
interests of students. If there are eight or nine “mandated” units out 
of a total of sixteen retjuired for graduation, the amount of time for 
the cultivation of special interests is cut down materially. To im- 
prove general education, then, requiies not an expansion of offerings 
but rather a reconsideration of the conccjit of what constitutes gen- 
eral education, and a drastic reorganization of the program. Most 
schools have not faced this problmn. 

Weaknesses of Special-Interest Programs. After examining the 
rich offerings, one might be disposed to forego criticism, but a 
closer look reveals a number of weaknesses which merit some 
attention. 

1. The offerinfrs in small schools are meager and consist largely 
of college-preparatory subjects. This is true even though a rela- 
tively small peiceiitage of students go to college. What few non- 
academic courses are offeied are not ai.nlablc to the college-bound 
studeiil h<‘cau.se he must meet the acae'emic retjuirements. Few of 
such students have any opportunities to develop their talents in 
the arts because their jirogiams are over-crowded with “required 
electives.” In some schools, students in the ninth grade must elect 
either laitin or industrial arts or home economics. This, of course, 
doesn’t make sense in terms of the kind of education needed for 
effective citizenship. 

2. High-school programs of study are often organized in such a 
way as to perpetuate the class structure in society. Non-academic 
students are isolated from their “academic” fellows even in the 
general-education program. Students become labeled as “agricul- 
tural,” “industrial,” “commercial,” or “academic.” This is because of 
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the rigidity of the multiple-choice curriculum, which fortunately is^ 
on its way out. 

3. Areas, such as music and the arts, are often branded as frills 
and of lower quality than “solids subjects like mathematics or for- 
eign languages. The obvious result is to make them appear less 
desirable to students. This depreciation is also noticeable in the 
provision lor facilities and personnel which schools make. It is not 
unusual for a large senior high school to employ only one or two art 
teachers. 

4. Many of the offerings are mere fragments of areas, quite 
divorced from the main stream of living. This perpetuates the 
specialism which has long been the concern even of the colleges. 
Illustrations of such courses are penmanship, radio, physics, plastics, 
house planning, cartooning, etc.’ Perhaps one should not quarrel 
about such courses, but common sense would dictate that they be 
placed in a larger setting. 

5. There is frequently a dualism in organization and methodology 
between the academic and non-academic offerings. The non-aca- 
demic program is likely to be experience-centered, organized in 
terms of pjoblems, jirojects, and units of wotk, while academic in- 
struction follows the traditional pattern of grouiid-to-be-covered 
and Icssons-to-be-learned. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SPECIAL-INTEREST 
PROGRAM 

.Many specific suggestions might be oHered to improve the special- 
interest program. There is need for giving the same detailed atten- 
tion to this program as that of general education. The same prin- 
ciples of organization, of learning, and of evaluation apply in both 
facets of the curriculum. The improvement of each of the major 
areas is the job of the specialist working closely with his fellow 
teachers in the area of general education. Such a study is beydud 
the scope of the present discussion. 

The following general suggestions are predicated upon the assump- 
tion that the high-school has a distinct obligation to meet all legit- 

* Ibid, See appendix, pp, 109-118. 
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imate needs and interests of the students. In practice, of course, this 
cannot be done. The school then must choose from among the vari- 
ous possibilities. The following principles directed toward helping 
schools with this problem were developed cooperatively by a 
seminar group under the direction of the author.® 

1. Priority is given to those activities which meet the special m- 
terests of relatively large numbers of students. As has previously 
been stated, it is seldom possible to achieve in a real school situa- 
tion the ideal program in which all special interests of all students 
are given optimal opportunity for development. Decisions will there- 
fore have to be made in each school or school system as to which 
special needs and interests of its student population it is possible to 
meet and which ones, for the time being at least, will have to be 
neglected. It would seem that the first lesponsibility of a democratic 
school is to meet as adequately as possible the needs of as many 
of its students as possible, and therefore the first question to be 
asked should be; What special-interest offerings will be of benefit 
to the largest number of students? 

2. Priority is given to those activities which will foster the widest 
possible variety of ojjportunties for vocational and avocational pur- 
suit. It is not to be inferred from the statement of Principle 1 that 
the only concern in setting up special-interest areas will be the 
relative number of people which each area can serve. It is obvi- 
ously the concern of any democratic si-ciety that as great a variety 
as possible of the individual talents, both vocational an<l avoca- 
tional, within that society be given maximum opportunity for devel- 
opment. It is only in this way that a society can most productively 
develop its human resources. 

3. Priority is given to those activities which are most appropriate 
to the needs and way of life of the pat-ticular community {imme- 
diate and wider). This principle arises from the basic assumption 

’Alberty and others, Utilizing Subject-Fields in High-School Core-Program 
Develofjment. Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University Press, 1950. 
(Mimeo) The followmg graduate students were members of this seminar: 
Roderic Du Chemin, Lewis Evans, Clarence Heinke, Elizabeth Hillier, Hugh 
Laughlin, Victor Lawhead, Mary Jane Loomis, Saul Milenthal, Sheldon Myers, 
Helen Nance, Carolyn Newsom, Jeanne Orr, Harold Reynard, Oscar Senaaf, 
Elsie Stalzer, Tien-Hsiang Tu. . 
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that the school is a social institution, supported by society and 
having as its primary function the rendering of its own particular 
kind of service to the community. In choosing among special- 
interest offerings to he given, then, the degree to which a given 
area is appropriate to the way of life of the community should be 
considered. 

4. Priority is given to activities which enhance to the greatest 
extent the dominant values of democratic living. This principle is, 
in a sense, a corollary to Principle 3. Since the school is a social 
institution rendering a service to society, and since ours is a demo- 
cratic society, all the school’s offerings both in general and in special 
education .should help to develop in the students those human qual- 
ities which are necessary and desirable in a democracy. It should 
be noted, again, that the.se four principles are, in a sense, criteria 
to be applied in making choices among the \'ariou,s needed .special- 
intere.st areas, in those situations where it is physically impossible 
to offer a special-interest jirogram that will meet all the special 
needs and interests of all the students. It is to be hoped that these 
criteria will be applied as nearly as possible simultaneously and 
that choices will be made which voll meet as many of. them as fully 
as possible. 

5. The individual student receives competent, sympathetic guid- 
ance in seeing the need for development of special interests and in 
determining the worth of various offerings in meeting his needs. 
Many students emjjhasize one particular interest to the exclusion of 
any others they might develop. For example, a student with an 
interest in science may concentrate all his efforts in the special area 
without having carefully considered the worth of all the various 
special-inteiest offerings in meeting his own individual needs. Guid- 
ance must be given to the student so that he will better see the 
desirability of developing a variety of interests that meet his 6wn 
particular needs. 

6. Provision is made for meeting short-range as well as long-range 
special interests. There is a tendency to assume that long-range 
special interests by virtue of their duration are more worthy of 
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attention than short-range ones. However, insofar as possible, pro- 
vision should be made for any worthy special interest. For example, 
if a number of students indicate an interest in photography, it 
should be provided for whether their interest is one of relatively 
long or shoit duration. The program must be flexible enough so that 
it is not necessaiy that the special interest conform to the usual 
time allotments (quarter, semester, year, etc.) or to the traditional 
pattern of units. 

7. Special-interest offerings are adapted to individual needs with- 
in the special area. The fact that a relatively large number of stu- 
dents indicate an interest in a particular special-intei est area does 
not necessarily imply that they have an identity of needs or 
interests For example, within the group which shares a special inter- 
est in mathematics, there is a wide diversity of interests and needs. 
Some students may be particularly interested in studying the slide 
rule, others in probability, and still others in mathematic's as a 
means of preparation for college. The special-inteiest area should 
piovidc for all the needs and interests of the group. 

8. The special -interest area is developed in relation to gener<d 
education atid other special areas. The development of special- 
interest areas along the lines suggested by these principles pre- 
suppo.ses a type of general education that will discover and extend 
the specialized abilities and interests of students to the point where 
separate organizations are required for meeting them. Reciprocal 
relationship should exist between learning experiences in the gen- 
eral-education program and those provided in the special -interest 
areas. (See Chapter Vll) 

9. Core is taken to be sensitive to harmful effects of arbitrary 
grouping of students in special-interest areas. The school admin- 
istration will do everything in its power to be certain that the indi- 
vidual student is able to explore areas in which he has a real interest. 
Arbitrary grouping of students can be the result of parental influ- 
ence, hurried “guidance” by the schools’ schedule makers, and 
pressure from the individual student’s friends. Interest tests, aptitude 
tests, intelligence tests, etc., along with any other information in 
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the students’ personnel files kept by the administration, should give 
clues to the actual interest areas to be pursued by students. Choice 
of the wrong interest area can lead to waste of human resources, 
frustration of the individual, and the general unhappiness of him 
and his family. 

10. Care is taken to be sensitive to the tendency of special-inter- 
est area groups to form along social-class lines. Since individual 
differences in both ability and purpose are determined to a large 
e.xtent by home background, it is natural that interest groups will 
form along social-class lines. It is not the function of the school to 
guide students into groups in such a way that all signs of class are 
eliminated from every group to which they belong. Neither should 
it place students in interest areas according to the economic group 
to which they belong. In formijig interest-area gioups, emphasis 
should be placed upon the individual students interests and abil- 
ities, and not upon his social status It is therefore the responsibility 
of the school in forming these groups to create new administrative 
de\ices (and revise already e.xLstnig devices) so that they will con- 
tribute to this emphasis. School officials should be particularly 
sensitive to the tendency to use soci-il-class lines in detesrming homo- 
geneous groups and to place students in college-preparatory groups. 
Emphasis on class can be lessened if all areas enjoy equal status 

11. AH special-interest areas are considered as integral parts of 
the curriculum even though they encompass activities traditionally 
thought of as extra-curricular. One phase of a policy of giving all 
interest areas in a school equal status is to eliminate the dichotomy 
between the so-called “curricular” and '‘extra-curricular” activities.. 
This calls for a curriculum reorganization that would give credit 
for all activities. This credit would be given on the basis of how 
much the activities in the area contiibuted to the accomplishment 
of the school objectives. If credit is determined in this fashion, it is 
likely that the dichotomy will disappear, particularly if democracy 
prevails to an equal extent in both types of activity. 

It should be understood, of course, that these principles are 
offered as guide-lines for setting up special-interest areas. The exact 
use which is made of them and the relative value of each principle 
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will be determined by the situation in a particular school or school 
system. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE SPECIAL-AREA 
TEACHER 

Obviously the contribution of the special-area teacher, or the 
specialist as he is sometimes called, is primarily to meet the special 
needs, problems, and interests of students. To perform this function 
he needs to be well prepared in his field both from the instruction 
and guidance standpoint. But he needs also to see his specialty in 
its relationship to the total program of the school— and particularly 
to the program of general education. Many of the interests of the 
student will arise in the area of general education— particularly if it 
is organized as an adolescent-problems core. It is the business of the 
specialist to carry forward these interests in an environment con- 
duch’e to their development. These maturing interests should also 
play back into the core to enrich it. 

The Special-Interest Teacher and the Core Program. When the 
general-education program is organized on the basis of an adoles- 
cent-problems core (Type Five) the special area teacher has two 
distinct responsibilities: ( 1 ) To contribute in the pre-planning stage, 
eg., the development of resource units, and (2) to participate in 
actual classroom instruction in terms of his specialization. 

1. Resource-unit development. In Chapters XIV and XV of this 
volume, it is established that resource units are best developed by a 
group representing as many areas of the curriculum as possible. 
When a unit is developed by one teacher it is likely to reflect the 
special interests of that teacher. He is likely to be somewhat in- 
sensitive to the possible contributions of other areas of the curric- 
ulum. The techniques for effective group 'work of this type are not 
very well established. However, the specialist may be of assistance 
in determining the scope of the resource unit, in determining the 
possible activities which might be suggested for students, and in 
the preparation of the, bibliography and teaching aids. 

In the following example,^ the group of special-interest area 

* Ibid., pp. 35-06. 
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teachers formulated the statement of the activity (one of 66) and 
then proposed the contributions which they thought their fields 
might make to the carrying out of the activity. 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SPECIAL-INTEREST AREA 
TEACHERS TO A PROPOSED ACTI\ ITY 

Make a chemical analysis of common dnigs ust/cl in the personal care 
of the body, such as soaps^ tooth paste, deodmants, and face rind talcum 
powder. Such analysis mi^ht he used to show the significance of harmful 
ingredients in drugs and the comparative purity of different brands. 

ARTS: 

Cartoon portrayal of harmful action oi some ingrt'dienls, such as wear- 
ing enamel off teeth. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATIOV. 

A Study of the Better Business Bureau. A note of caution might be made 
here regarding the scare approach in consumer education Most businesses 
strive to do the nght thing and sj)end a gieat deal of money and time in 
making continuous tests on tlicir products and e\eii set up Better Business 
Bureaus to control their business practices. If (his eftoil is explained at the 
same time that reference is being made to bad business practices, it will 
give the student the right attitude. 

HEALTH AND CHYSK'SL EDircXTlON: 

1. Analysis of advertising as it relates to soaps, drugs, etc. 

2. Helping students use the method ol intelligence in solving theii groom- 
ing problems. 

HOME ECONOMICS. 

The relation of consumer drugs and cosmetics to the improvement of 
personal appearance, e.g., analyze labels on cosmetics to determine kinds 
and amount of the ingredients present; prepare simple cosmetics, such as 
shampoo, deodorants, face and body powder, exhibit pictures showing 
harmful effect of cosmetics and drugs; set up criteria to use for judging 
cosmetics and drugs, secure and display in charts or giaphs or posters', in- 
formation showing how the government protects the consumer, present 
skit showing how food and drug laws affect us; analyze and exhibit good 
and bad advertisements of Various drugs and cosmetics; collect articles 
from recent periodicals and examine them tor their reliability of source and 
information about them; demonstrate effects of certain drugs and cos- 
metics on skin of different texture. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS: 

Analysis of propaganda language; e.g., sensitivity to connotations rf 
weighted words, deriving exact meanings from statements which are 
phrased in such a way as to seem to give a meaning which is not the same 
as their actual meaning. 

mathematics: 

The nature of proof, e.g., analyze and judge the relative reliability of 
suggestions that are the result of the pressure of commercial advertising 
and other special interests. 

SCIENCE; 

Chemical analysis of such materials as drugs, soaps, tooth pastes, deo- 
dorants, face and talcum powders, and otheis used in the care of the 
body. 

SOCIAL STUDIES. 

1. The Pure Food and Drugs Act its provisions, why it was needed and 
why the government had to pass such a law, how the law is enforced. 

2. Histoiical use of personal ‘heautifiers”, e.g., the powdwed wigs of 
Colonial times, and cosmetics as used by the eaily Egyptians. 

It is exceedingly doubtful that any one teacher would see as many 
possibilities for enrichment as are indicated by this brief analysis. 

2 Participating in classroom instruction. If an activity such as 
the one stated above were actuall) to be developed in a core class, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the core teacher would elicit the 
help of one or more of the special-area teachers. For example, the 
class might go to the science laboratoiy and make the suggested 
analyses under the direction of the science teacher. The home eco- 
nomist might well be called in to discuss drugs and personal appear- 
ance. The paiticipation would, of course, depend upon the com- 
petence of the core teacher. He would ask for help at the particular 
points where it was most needed. 

SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF PARTICIPATION OF 
SPECIAL-AREA TEACHERS IN AN ADOLESCENT- 
PROBLEMS CORE (TYPE FIVE) 

i 

The Ohio State University School has, perhaps more than any 
other high school in America, experimented widi the partidpatiOD 
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of special-area teachers in the core program. In connection with 
the study of the subject-fields in core program development referred 
to in the previous section,^ a number of teachers of the University 
School were asked to describe briefly the way they participated in 
the core. In a few instances the core teacher explains the way spe- 
cial-interest area teachers assisted in the core. The following are 
verbatim reports selected from the study. 

An Eleventh Grade Core Teacher Explains the Contributions of 
Special Area Teachers and Other Specialists to a Unit on Atomic 
Energy. A core group of twenty-five eleventh-grade pupils spent 
approximately two months studying a unit “Living in the Atomic 
Age.” The following outline of the learning unit was used for study: 

A. Important Historical Developments Previous to Hiroshima Related to 
the Release of Atomic Energy 

B. Technical Problems of Atomic Energy Release 

1. The Atom 

2. Production of Atomic Energy 

C. The Negative or Wartime Uses of Atomic Energy 
1. The Atomic Bomb 

D. The Positive Uses of Atomic Energy 

1. Radioactive Isotopes 

2. Atomic Piles 

3. Present and Future Plans for Harnessing Atomic Energy 

E. Pioblems of Control of Atomic Energy 

1. Domestic Control 

a. Atomic Energy Act 

b. Atomic Energy Commission 

c. Different Points of View Regarding Domestic Control 

2. International Control 

a. United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 

b. Difference in Point of View of the United States and the Soviet 
Union 

This outline resulted from discussions by the core teacher anti 
the pupils of the problems resulting from the knowledge that atomic 
energy could be released. When agreement was reached that the 

^ lbid.t pp. 59“73. 
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outline was suitable for the study of the learning unit it was imme- 
diately seen that there would be need for help from many special- 
area teachers and others. 

The librarian not only supplied references and materials for the 
entire learning unit but also was particularly helpful with the 
first part of the unit dealing with the historical developments re- 
lated to the release of atomic energy. The information available on 
thi.s topic was found in pamphlets and fugitive materials published 
by many different scientific and social agencies and organizations. 
Bringing the information together would have been most difficult 
without the help of the librarian. 

When consideration was given to the second part of the unit, 
technical problems of atomic-energy release, the physics teacher 
spent three days in the core class explaining atomic fission. This 
same teacher arranged a trip to a cyclotron. Following the trip, this 
physics teachei met with the gioup for another class session, dis- 
cussing the visit to the cyclotron and discussing the role and respon- 
sibility of the scientist with respect to problems that result from 
scientific advancement. 

The physician helped the group understand the use of radio 
isotopes in the advancement of medical science. Special reference 
was made to thyroid illnesses. 

The core teacher moderated a forum of the town-meeting type 
in which the question was discussed: Should the United States have 
used the atomic bomb at IIiro.shiina and Nagasaki? Had the core 
teacher not felt competent, a social-studies teacher might have been 
asked to moderate this forum. 

An arts teachei helped committees construct charts showing the 
organization of the different atomic-energy committees and com- 
missions Thi.s teacher also helped one member of the class to pro- 
duce a map of the world showing where atomic bombs had been 
exploded. A scientist who had been at Bikini visited the class and 
discussed that operation. A glossary of terms was prepared with the 
help of the librarian, the science teacher, an English teacher, and 
the core teacher. 
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In evaluating the learning unit, the group agreed that the study 
had been enhanced through the use of the services of the many 
special-area teachers and other specialists. 

Submitted by Hugh Laughlin 

A Related-Arts Teacher Tells of Her Contributions to a Seventh- 
Grade Activity Which Was Carried Through in the Core Block of 
Time Outside of the Unit of Study. The seventh-grade group, 
having worked as a group for more than two quarters and having 
been members of the seventh-grade and eighth-grade social-dancing 
class, decided to have a class party and dance. The core teacher 
asked the home-arts teacher and me to attend the initial planning 
session. At that time, several general themes were suggested and we 
contributed to the pros and cons of each. I suggested several activ- 
ities to illustrate the possibilities of each theme and pointed out 
some of the impractical aspects of certain suggestions. After lengthy 
discussion, a consensus was reached and each member of the class 
volunteered for one of three committees; arrangements and enter- 
tainment, refreshments, and decorations. The core teacher served as 
adviser to the entertainment committee, the home-arts teacher 
served as adviser to the refreshment committee, and I was to help 
with the decorations group. Each group selected a chairman and 
secretary. I found that one of my major contributions was to help 
the chairman of the group to see the necessity for checking plans 
with the general chairman and other committees, for plannjng to- 
ward an over-all effect, and for planning the specific contributions 
of each person. 

I brought a large amount of resource materials in for members 
of the committee. The decorations group spent several periods shar- 
ing ideas. As soon as the plans became definite enough, we redivided 
into three smaller units, each of which proceeded to execute its 
part of group planning while I served as the go-between and co- 
ordinator. I moved from group to group, helping them to 'es|)lore 
materials and select the most appropriate ones, to develop the best 
working techniques, to find a suitable working space, storage for 
materials, etc. 
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Throughout the entire process, the core teacher k^>t in touch 
with what the committees were doing, and the core time Was 
planned accordingly. The project, including the planning, lasted 
about six weeks, but no more than three hours were given to it 
during any one week. 

Since the class could not work in the recreation room until the 
actual day of the party, we used the mathematics and arts periods 
(because they were scheduled during the hours when the room was 
available) for the committee to put the decorations into place. I 
took over the entire guidance responsibility at this time since the 
core teacher had other teaching responsibilities (My classes were 
handled by other members of the arts staff who assumed the extra 
load. ) 

During the party, I was a guest of the class and enjoyed a deli^t- 
ful evening of dancing, games, and relieshments. 

Several days later, I was asked by the coie teacher to participate 
in the group evaluation of the party I again worked with the decor- 
ation committee and we made a list of suggestions to help future 
groups work more effectively. I was also a.sked to contribute to the 
class discussion, after which I participated with the staff members 
involved in a short evaluation of the project. 

Submitted by Jeanne Orr 

A Science Teacher Explains His Participation as a Resource and 
Service Person in a Laboratory in an Eighth-Grade Core. The 
core activities of the eighth-grade were concerned with a study of 
the early cultural history of the world. As the unit developed and 
areas of exploration and research were decided upon, many ques- 
tions of a scientific nature arose. 

They were related to the beliefs and superstitions about the 
heavenly bodies, the development and use of simple machines, float- 
ing bodies, the making and coloring of glass, the making of lenses 
and their use in various optical instrumrats, and the scientific con- 
tributions of himous^men during die period studied. 

Because of the nature of the questions and th6 desire of the group 
to explore them further, science teachers at various times during the 
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year were asked to discuss with the group the kinds and types of' 
activities and experiences that would be useful in gaining an under- 
standing of the problems that were being considered. The science 
teachers discussed in some detail the ways in which their area could 
contribute. As problems arose where the science area could enrich 
the experiences of the group, suggestions were made as to possible 
demonstrations, experiments, field trips aroulid the campus, read- 
ings, and audio-visual aids. The suggestion was also made that the 
specific and objective nature of the questions provided good oppor- 
tunity for experience in problem-solving in situations which called 
for the discovery of cause-and-effect relationships. 

It was decided that one period of the time, and more if necessary, 
would be made available for activities in science. 

As questions were analyzed and accuracy of guesses were ques- 
tioned, the group saw the need for some actual experimental evi- 
dence in order to reach a decision. Thus interest in laboratory 
experience was developed. 

Science laboratory facilities were available and were used from 
time to time as the questions under discussion ottered opportunities 
for students to set up equipment, make and record observations, 
and draw conclusions. Students were encouraged to suggest ways 
of setting Tip original experiments. For the most part, however, it 
was necessary to direct their thinking in the laboratory through 
guide sheets. These listed suggested procedures and related ‘ques- 
tions. and brought out the practical application of the experimental 
results. 

On one occasion, because of the availability of materials, it was 
decided to conduct an experiment before the group. Students did 
the actual manipulations while the others observed and recorded 
observations. This group experience in observation, together with 
discussion as the experiment proceeded, provided a good, oppor- 
tunity for students and teachers to check the validity of hypotheses, 
the accuracy of observations, and the soundness of generalizations 
which were made when the experiment was completed. 

It should be noted that at times problems arose which were not 
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directly related to the core problem of the group. Some of these 
problems were of general interest and the entire group would par- 
ticipate in their solution. Others were worked on by smaller groups 
especially interested in them and in their solution. 

As the unit developed, a need arose for certain scientific informa- 
tion that required research and experimentation. The core class 
appointed a committee to carry on the necessary research; it used the 
laboratory facilities for this purpose and reported results to the class. 

Submitted by Lewis Evans 

A Music Teacher Tells of the Contribution of That Area to the 
Core Program. The music teacher may work in the core program 
in various ways. He may serve as a consultant, suggesting materials 
for the core teacher to use, he may work with special groups or com- 
mittees from the class who are studying special phases of a problem, 
or he may work more directly with the total class in numerous ways. 

To incorporate music experiences into some ol the problem areas 
has called for materials which are not at this time readily available 
to schools. A second difficulty is that the type of music which is 
appropriate as resource material often calls for musical readiness of 
the students, or enough time in the core to bmld understandings and 
appreciations if the musical experience is to be meaningful to any- 
one besides the teacher. 

Three examples of the use of music in University School’s core 
program where the materials were enjo* able for the students, where 
they contributed to the understanding of the problem under study, 
and where the experience resulted in more understanding and 
appreciation of music, come from the seventh and eighth-grade 
levels. One unit entitled “Personality and Appearance” emphasized 
creative experiences; another unit, “Understanding My Body,” pre- 
sented an opportunity to study the physical basis for music; and a 
third, “The Living Past,” brought out the current usages of music in 
our culture which stem from our heritage from other civilizations. 

When an eighth-grade group decided to study “Personality and 
Appearance,” the approach to music was made through suggesting 
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tliat pes'sonaljties grow more interesting when persons are alert to 
what they hear and see around them, and also when they do not 
dose the doors to new or unfamiliar experiences. Selections of music, 
painting, and poetry were presented to the class to show how the 
composers had observed and reacted to their surroundings. As a 
check on their own awareness of their environment, the hoys and 
girls decided to carry through a project in which they might record 
their own impressions through some art form. They planned a brief 
trip on a city bus to a wooded section where construction work was 
underway. They planned upon their return to tell their impressions 
dirough singing, dancing, painting, or writing poems and stories. As 
preparation for this trip, the group discussed examples of impres- 
sionistic art— recordings of Adventures in a Perambulator by John 
Alden Carpenter, the poems. Country Reds and City Reds by Don 
Blanding, and various paintings of this style. Sixteen hoys and girls 
decided to use music and dance as their means of expressing what 
they had seen and heard. They listed and organized their observa- 
tions which could be told through song, instrument, dance, and 
pantomime. They elaborated on their impressions as an artist does 
through the imaginative presentation of ideas. Themes or motifs of 
music were composed, songs were written, dances were created, and 
accompaniments for their movement weie impiovised. The persons 
whose appearance and personality had been observed on the trip 
became the characters to pantomime in the musical drama. Thei com- 
plete playlet was presented before the class and later before the 
parents. 

A common problem that concerns adolescents is the changing 
voice. This is a source of difficulty with many boys of this age. “Un- 
derstanding My Body” provided a splendid opportunity td investi- 
gate the causes for this change, the function of the voice, the ear, 
and bodily co-ordination in speaking and singing. Using equipment 
from the science laboratory, and various musical instruments, the 
class explored the physical basis for tone, pitch, resonance, fre- 
quency, volume, modulation, and other aspects of sound waves and 
acoustics. Movies showing the larynx, the ear, the brain, the respira- 
tory system, and sound waves helped answer many questions. 
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Recordings of the Seashore and Tilson-Gretsch Music Tests^ as wdOk 
as those of the Army Signal Corps, were used in various ways. Tape 
recordings were made of each student’s singing and speaking in 
order to analyze problems of diction, enunciating, articulation, and 
pitch. Each one wished to check his singing range to see the type of 
adolescent voice he had at his stage of development. Students lis- 
tened to records of singers to hear voice qualities, tone timber, 
breathing, and other things that they now understood. Interest in 
this study was personal and brought to light many concerns of 
junior-high school students. i 

For the study of “The Living Past,” materials were selected to 
show how composers found inspiration and ideas in the past, and 
also that their work, in turn, is related to matters of present-day 
interest. “The Living Past” is a part of today. Their experience widi 
the cycle of Wagner operas acquainted them not only with the 
music and the legends of the Norse gods, but also with artists who 
were being pictured and discussed in current magazines and news- 
papers— Melchior, Traubel, Flagstad, and others. The operas Parsi- 
fal, Tannhauser, 11 Trovatore, and Die Meistersinger held more 
meaning when the class was discussing crusaders, troubadours, and 
medieval guilds. The pranks of Till Eulenspiegel and the Sorcerers 
Apprentice from medieval legends were enjoyable listening. The 
mother of one student brought to the class her collection of early 
illuminated manuscripts and discussed the ways music became or- 
ganized for notation. The Gregorian chant, still sung in the Catholic 
Church, greatly interested the students. 

Many students in this group played musical instruments. Some of 
them asked to make a study of the ancestry of instruments and of 
their development during the Medieval and Renaissance periods. 
Persons in Columbus who played some of these early instruments 
were invited to come to the school. The ways that modem composers 
use the tonalities and modes of earlier cultures were particularly 
revealing and interesting to the class. 

It is impossible to record all of the experiences wMch diis eighth 
grade enjoyed in this area. The best measures of the values vmere 
the students’ interest, which continued at a high peak, their worth* 
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while questions, and their pursuit of related experiences on their' 
own initiative. 

Submitted by Mary Tolbert 

The School Nurse Gives an Account of Her Role as a Consultant 
in a Seventh-Grade Unit on "‘Understanding My Body.” Every 
Wednesday afternoon, the seventh-grade obswves and participates 
in a Well-Child Conference conducted as an education project for 
the benefit of the University School students. The students observe 
and participate in the periodical health examinations of children 
conducted by the school physician and the school nurse. After the 
conference, the school nurse carries on discussion with the students. 
The following example is typical of the discussions which developed 
from this experience; 

Nurse: “What does a pediatrician do when he examines a 
baby?” 

Student: “What is a pediatrician?” 

Another Student: “lie is a baby doctor.” 

Nurse: “How long is the period of babyhood?” 

Student: “Until we grow up.” 

Nurse: “When do we grow up?” 

Student; “Some pediatricians see people until they are sixteen 
years old.” 

Nurse: “Some pediatricians stop seeing their patients at twelve or 
sixteen years. The important thing seems to be adolescence. But we 
are getting very far away from the purpose of my visit. I asked what 
a pediatrician did when he examined a patient.” 

Student; “He measures the soft spot.” 

Nurse: "Tell us about it.” 

Student: ‘The soft spot is on top of the baby’s head. It is there so 
that the baby’s head may grow.” 

Nurse: “Do you really mean to say head?” 

Student: “No, I mean what’s inside the head— the brain.” 

Nurse: “What other function does the soft spot serve?” 

Student; “The soft spot enables the head to become smaller as it 
passes down die canal.” 
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This classroom experience occurred following the first of a series 
of participation periods in the Well-Child Conference by the seventh 
grade at the beginning of their study of the unit “Understanding 
My Body.” 

Submitted by Moixy Pugh 

A Mathematics Teacher Tells of His Participation in a Seventh- 
Grade Unit on “Understanding My Body.” While serving as a 
mathematics teacher on the seventh-giade staff at the University 
Sthofl, the writer became aware that the seventh grade was under- 
taking in their core, the unit of “Understanding My Body.” In the 
])re-planning of the unit by the staff, the writer realized that one 
aspect of the unit— the study of weights and heights of boys and girls 
in the seventh grade— could be enriched and strengthened by the use 
of mathematical .skills and concepts. The seventh-grade counsellor 
asked the writer to teach several days in the core, dealing with this 
aspect of the core unit, and helped him plan his work 

The writer prepared a study guide for the first day of his \ isit. One 
part contained questions suggesting further inquiiies, discussions, and 
aeti\ ities relative to these data. A third part suggested the construc- 
tion of bar graphs showing frequency distributions of the data. 
These were discussed and interpreted on a second day. 

Some typical questions from the study guide are as follows; 

1 . If all the boys climbed onto one end of .1 giant teeter-totter and all the 
girls climbed onto the other end, whie’ end would go up and which 
end would go down? 

2. 11 vou lived in France, you would always give your weight in kilo- 
grams. Now if there are 2.2 pounds in every kilogiam, how many 
kilograms would you weigh? 

3. Can you tell from the data whether the heaviest seventh graders eat 
the most? M^hat plan would you follow to find out? 

4. MTiat do you think makes a person taller or heavier than usual? 

5. What do we mean by “usual” in the preceding question? Does die' 
usual height of seventh graders mean the middle height or the average 
height? 

6. There are 2000 pounds in each ton. How many tons doe.<j the seventh 
grade weigh? Would it be safe for all of you to ride on the elevator at 
the same time? How would you find out without actually trying it? 
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While all of these questions stimulated a great deal of interest, 
only a few contributed directly to the major objectives of the unit. 
For instance, numbers three, four, and five above, led directly into a 
study of the Whetzel Grid, which was explained and demonstrated 
by die school nurse on a later date. All students in the school have 
their heights and weights plotted periodically on Whetzel Grids, 
which are very sensitive to growth disturbance^. Question three led 
into the matter of diets, which was develope<5 in the core by the 
home-economics teacher. 

This experience seems to indicate that the hest results in utilizing 
the specialist in the core occur when the specialist is kept in imme- 
diate and continual contact with the core-unit planning. 

Submitted by Sheldon Myers 

A Seventh-Grade Core Teacher Explains the Contributions of 
Special-Area Teachers to a Unit on *TJnderstanding My Body.” 
During the study of a unit centered around physical and manta! 
health, the core teacher utilizes the service of many special-area 
teachers as well as the school doctor and nurse. When questions' de- 
veloped such as “What does it me^n to be average height?” “Am 1 
normal?” “What does it mean to be normal?” The mathematics 
teacher helped the class make a study of averages of all kinds of 
things, the price of shoes, size of rooms, heights of children, etc. 
The implications of such terms as “mean” and “mode” were_ dis- 
cussed at length. This study of “Averages” and “Normal” led^into a 
study of individual grids or patterns of growth as revealed by the 
Whetzel Grid Charts. The school nurse came in at this point, ex-^ 
plained the charts, and helped each child understand his own pat- 
tern and his growth potential. 

Another phase of the general study of growth was led by the 
science teacher. He illustrated cell growth with mold cultures a'nd a 
study of cell formations under the microscope. 

A trip to the X-ray department of a hospital was arranged by the 
school doctor. There the pupils saw, through the fluoroscope, the 
flow of barium compound which had been drunk by one of the boys 
in die group. 
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As a part of the study of reproduction, the changes in the second- 
ary sex characteristics were noted. The music teacher talked to the 
group about voice change and illustrated it with voices of members 
of the group. She was able to foster a sense of masculine pride in 
the boys whose voices were in the process of changing so that they 
were less self-conscious about their temporary lack of control. 

These are some illustrations of the ways in which specialists 
assisted the core teacher in a given unit. They do not represent all 
of the situations even in one unit. With another group at another 
time, the special-area people might be called upon to help solve 
quite a different set of problems pertaining to health. 

Submitted by Geneva Hanna 

A Related-Arts Teacher Tells of Her Contributions to a Ninth- 
Grade Unit on Vocations. The ninth-grade core group was study- 
ing types of vocations including industrial labor. A trip through the 
Timken plant was planned by the group in the hope that the mem- 
bers would learn more about types of industrial work, working con- 
ditions, general atmosphere of a factory, etc., in addition to satisfy- 
ing an interest in the process of making a product such as roller 
bearings. In the planning process, the group discussed types of 
evaluation or summary which might be logically anticipated for 
such an experience. The core teacher felt that some people might 
wish to express their feelings or impressions graphically and I was 
asked to discuss such possibilities with the group. While talking with 
the class, I explained how such things as noise, movement, pressure, 
monotony, etc., can be expressed through the abstract use of color, 
line, and form as well as in an actual representational way. Ex- 
amples were cited of ways in which other classes had expressed their 
impressions of similar trips and I drew on the board several ab- 
stract symbols of contrasting ideas. The class suggested other ways 
of using color and line to express ideas and talked about types of 
things which they might look for, such as odors, rhythm, size, 
colors, danger, etc. 

I was asked to accompany the class on the trip and, in addition to 
helping them to become sensitive to die aspects of work mentioneci 
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above, was also given responsibility to help with general behavior 
and to give particular attention to the place of women in the factory 
so that I might later help the girls think particularly about problems 
related to this. 

In the period which followed, about half the class came to the arts 
laboratory where tempera and oil paint, crayons, chalk, pen and 
ink, and various three-dimensional materials, were made available 
to them. I gave help where needed, mainly in the offering of en- 
couragement in a field which was somewhat new to students. The 
experience seemed to be extremely gratifying to both the student 
and faculty group involved. 

Submitted by Jeanne Obb 

A Home Economics Teacher Relates the Various Roles She 
Assumed in Contributing to the Core Program at Different Levels 
Throughout the High School. The home economics teacher has 
contributed to many units of study in the core program of the*Uni- 
versity School. Some of the units for various grade levels are listed 
with examples of how contributions were made. The unit “Under- 
standing My Body” is described in more detail in order to clarify 
procedures used when a special-area person works closely with the 
core program. 

The units of study in which the most help has been given are: 

A. Producer-Consumer Economics (11th and/or 12th-grade core) 

1. Service as a resource person 

Supplied charts on guides to buying clothing and foods, contacted 
various persons in stores who could supply information and who 
were available for talks, helped to secure movies. 

2. Participating in and conducting class discu.ssinns. Helped .set up 
problems for discussion, supplied class with ready-made garments 
and fabrics fur study and comparison, planned with students how 
they might better use their money. 

3. Assistance on trips. A trip to Dickerson Shoe Company emphasized 
points previously discussed as to quality, workmanship, stvle, 
hours of labor, etc,, included in the purchase price of a pair of 
shoes. 
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B. Choosing a Vocation (9th and/or llth-grade core) 

1. Acting as a resource person 
Secured materials for class use 
Obtained career records from gas company 

2. Arranged trips for small groups 
A talk and tour of the Union Store with a buyer for teen-age 
clothing. 

3. Participation in class discussions 

Special help was given small groups who were interested in such 
careers as modeling, designing, and interior decorating. 

C. Healthful Living (lOth-grade core) 

1 . Service as a resource person 

Compiled a list of articles in recent magazines concerning health, 
as well as home-economics references that were suitable for both 
boys and girls. Suggested movies and film stiips. 

2. Participation in class discussion 

Assisted in discussion of nutiition and diseases resulting from poor 
food habits. 

D. Sports and Recreation (9th-grade core) 

1. Service as a resource person 

Made suggestions for leisure-time activities, such as outdoor cook- 
ing, folk games, and development of hobbies. 

2. Assistance with field trip, planned with, and accompanied group 
on trip to Tar Hollow, act» d as counselor and helped students plan 
and prepare the food for all meals. 

E. Personality and Appearance (Stli-grade core) 

1. Service as a resource person 

Obtained movies, contacted speakers, and distributed many book- 
lets on grooming. 

2. Conducting class discussion 

Discussed questions concerning hair, complexion, healthful living, 
eating, etc. 

3. Arranging demonstrations 

Girls applied make-up, arranged their hair, manicured their nails, 
and experimented with color combinations suitable for themselves. 
Boys had an adult they admired talk with them about clothes. A 
skit was prepared by boys and girls emphasizing most important 
points studied in the unit. 
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4. Confa'ences with core counselor. 

After each discussion or demonstration, further plans were made 
in order that the class progress and be challenged with new situa- 
tion. 

F. Understanding My Body (7th-grade core) 

For the unit “Understanding My Body,” which is studied at the 
junior-high school level, the grade staff met to<discuss (1) problems 
that might be included in the unit, (2) ways of proceeding, and 
(3) how special-area teachers could be of the most help. 

Following this meeting, those instructors who believed that they 
could make a contribution began spending time in the classrooms, 
especially when the students were discussing and planning for the 
unit. Only by hearing questions and comments of the students and 
becoming better acquainted with them can the special-area teachers 
be prepared to give help that is really worth-while. 

Frequently, it is necessary to enter into conversations and be ready 
to add comments or ask questions to help the students discover Sreas 
which are worth studying. In the student discussion of problems to 
be included in this unit, someone mentioned “nutrition.” Almost 
immediately the reaction was, “W6 don’t want to talk about that— 
aD that stuff about vitamins and calories is a lot of bunk, anyway.” 
Questions that followed were: Do you know why you sometimes 
have a cramped feeling in your stomach when you exercise after a 
meal? Do the foods you eat have anything to do with your skin, your 
teeth, how much energy you have, etc.? 

When the planning sessions were over and a proposed outline had 
been made, the core teacher and the writer made plans as to more 
detailed ways in which home-economics materials might be used 
and how she (the home economics teacher) could best work in the 
classroom. It seemed that the study of food and its relation to the 
body should be her major concern and her contribution could best 
be made in the following ways: 

A. Leading class discussions 

1. Why we need food 

2. What specific groups of foods do for us 
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B. Suggesting problems or activities 

1. Evaluation ot food advertisements 

2. Calculation of amounts of foods needed to supply su£Scient calories 

C. Student demonstrations 

1. The effect of Coca-Cola on protein assimilation 

2. Determination of starch and sugar in foods 

D. Securing films and printed materials 

It is necessary to be in the classroom as often as possible when 
other special-area teachers are taking responsibility, so that any 
questions or statements relating to foods made then could be re- 
peated or referred to later. This assures continuity of contributions 
made by special-area persons as well as guarding against unneces- 
sary repetitions of materials already presented and discussed. 

Submitted by Claribel Taylor 


SUMMARY 

A. The special-interest areas have a distinct and important contribution 
to make to the curriculum. Democracy demands that the unique 
abilities and talents of each individual be developed. 

B. The special-interest program of the high school has been enormously 
expanded during the past few decades. It now embraces hundreds of 
subjects designed to meet the specialized needs and interests of 
students. 

C. The demands of the colleges, real or fancied, often interfere with the 
development of significant interest and talents of students. 

D. The extra-curricular activities program and the special-interest courses 
are frequently not well unified. 

E. Schools should give attention to the securing of balance in their 
special-interest offerings. This may be facilitated by applying the fol- 
lowing principles. 

1. Priority is given to those activities which meet the special interests 
of relatively large numbers of students. 

2. Priority is given to those activities which will foster the widest 
possible variety of opportunities for vocational and avocational 
pursuits. 

3. Priority is giv^p to those activities which are most appropriate to 
the needs and way of life of the particular community (immediate 
and wider) . 
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4. Priority is given to activities which enhance to the greatest extent 
the dominant values of democratic living. 

5. The individual student receives competent, sympathetic guidance 
in seeing the need for development ot special interests and in 
determining the worth of various offerings in meeting his needs. 

6. Provision should be made for meeting short-range as well as long- 
range special interests. 

7. Special-interest offerings are adapted to individual needs within 
the special areas. 

8. The special-inteiest area is developed in relation to general educa- 
tion and other special areas. 

9. Care is taken to be sensitive to harmful effects of arbitrary group- 
ing of students in special-interest areas. 

10. Care is taken to be sensitive to the tendency of special-interest 
area groups to form along social class lines. 

11. All speci.il-inlerest areas are considered as integral parts of the 
curriculum even though thev encompass activities traditionally 
thought of as cxti a-cun icular. 

F. Special-interest area teaclu'is lia\'e a significant role in core-program 
development. Their piirticipation is needed 

J. In helping to determine the scope of general education 

2. In developing resource materials for the core 

3. In giving specialized instruction in the core classroom 

G. The proper utilization of special-interest area teachers tecjuires a good 
working relationslnp and careful budgeting of staff and time. This is 
not likelv to prevail without the sympathetic understanding and leader- 
ship of administration. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 


Preceding chapters of this book have dealt with some of the 
foundations of curriculum development and reorganization. We 
have taken a critical look at high-school education today and found 
it deficient in many ways. We have tried to discover what it would 
really mean if we were to base the program squarely upon demo- 
cratic values. We have looked to psychology for help in finding out 
what kind of learning is most efiFective. We have also struggled with 
the problem of trying to understand the adolescent— “what makes 
him tick.” And finally, we have looked at the various possible designs 
of the curriculum as they apply to general education and special- 
interest education. 

The present chapter presents a critical analysis of the six leading 
procedures in curriculum reorganization. They are as follows; The 
Textbook Procedure, The Laissez-Faire or “Blank-Check” Proce- 
dure, the “Scissors-and-Paste” Procedure, the Activity Analysis Pro- 
cedure, The Social Functions Procediue, and the Adolescent-Prob- 
lems Procedure. 

THE TEXTBOOK PROCEDURE 

Since the American high school is still dominated by the textbook^ 
it is not surprising that most curriculum reorganization activities are 
centered around the selection of appropriate textbooks. This may be 
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done by state, city, county, or local school groups, depending upon * 
the organization of the educational system. In some states, all basic 
textbooks are selected by the state board of education, by textbook 
commissions, or special committees appointed by the chief state 
school officer. In cities and counties, the procedures are much the 
same. They range from selection directly by the superintendent or 
principal, to selection by specially appointerl committees of the 
teaching staff. 

The basic assumption underlying this procedure is that the text- 
book writer is the e.xpert. It is for him to determine what shall be 
taught in a particular subject. The school pronounces judgment 
upon the work of the various experts and selects the books best 
suited to its particular needs. The teacher passes on the material 
to the student by means of daily or unit assignments. New sub- 
jects are added, or old ones dropped, in terms of the studies of 
student needs, external pressures, the teacher’s preparation or 
special interests, or a host of other factors. In any case, essentially 
the same basic assumption is applicable. The textbook writer deter- 
mines the content of the curricuhim. 

The textbook writer, of course, has recourse to many sources of 
data in order to determine what .shall be included. Among the.se are 
reports of national committees and commissions, scientific studies of 
children’s interests and problems, logical systems of knowledge 
worked out by other experts, vocabulary studies, experimental te£^ch- 
iiig carried on personally or by others and reported in the literature, 
studies of the basic philosophy of education and the psychology of 
learning. The textbook committee has to decide how effectively he 
has used the resources at hand. The important point to consider here 
is that the basic research is utilized by the textbook writer rather 
than by the teaching staff of a particular school or by the teacher 
who uses the book. 

If the selected books are not satisfactory, they may be displaced 
by means that are usually defined by law. Or they may be supple- 
mented by other textbooks or by library reference materials. As a 
matter of fact, much of the literature in the field of method is de- 
voted to helping the teacher to enrich the textbook by means of 
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other teaching materials such as supplementary books, audio-visual 
aids, learning devices, and the like. Often the shortcomings of the 
textbook are compensated for by the teacher who refuses to be en- 
slaved by it. Obviously, this procedure ignores almost completely 
most of the principles of learning which have been discussed. It 
results in a static, atomistic program far removed from the problems 
of youth. However, considering the simplicity of carrying it out 
and the entrenchment of the textbook idea, it is likely to continue 
for a long time as the leading procedure in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion. 


THE LAISSEZ-FAIRE OR BLANK-CHECK 
PROCEDURE 

In some schools the pendulum has swung far in the opposite direc- 
tion. The choice of curriculum mateiials is largely left to the indi- 
vidual teacher who by some means or other finds out what ought to 
be done next, then assembles the available resources, and tries, 
sometimes frantically, to secure other materials from outside sources 
such as libraries and publishers. Some of the so-called child-cen- 
tered schools adopted this procedure There was little or no advance 
planning. The curriculum of the school was recorded at the end of 
the year. 

Some core programs are instituted by means of this procedure. 
The school decides to have a double period for the “core,” instead of 
separate periods for English and Social Studies. The principal or 
supervisor leaves it to each teacher to do what he “thinks best.” In 
other words the administration “signs a blank check” and the teacher 
fills in the amount. Sometimes the results are good— more often 
chaotic. 

Needless to say, in this procedure there is great danger that efforts 
of teacher and students will be scattered and dissipated, significant 
problems overlooked, and worthwhile objectives of education not 
realized. Hence, the plan— if it may be called a plan— deserves all 
the criticism that has been heaped upon it by the traditional edu- 
cator and by the critics of the school. As a matter of fact, much of 
the criticism of progressive education is based upon the assumption 
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that the above procedure is characteristic of all progressive schools: 
That such is not the case is discoverable by anyone who investigates 
the programs of the better schools of today. 

THE "SCISSORS.AND-PASTE’' PROCEDURE 

Some schools have drawn heavily upon the curriculums that have 
been developed by other schools— so heavily, in fact, that it is almost 
impossible to detect any basic differences. For example, among 
state curriculum-reorganization programs, the basic features of the 
Virginia Plan have been very popular and have been widely copied. 
Needless to say, there is no reason why the good features of a given 
curriculum plan should not be utilized by others. However, when 
a plan is adopted by a school without intensive study and investiga- 
tion, it is apt to be external and completely devitalized. In such 
cases, the teachers usually fall back on the textbook as the source of 
material simply because the “new” curriculum has never been made 
a part of their thinking. The attempt to reconstruct the curriculum 
by “scissors-and-paste” methods is at least indicative of a de^re.to 
improve the program of the school and as such is to be commended. 
As a procedure in curriculum reorganization, however, it has little 
or nothing to recommend it. 

THE ACTIVITY-ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 

Curriculum makers have been greatly influenced by a movement 
known as activity analysis which had its beginning morg than a 
quarter of a century ago,^ and had considerable vogue in the decade 
of 1920-1930. It is discussed here because many of the procedures 
advocated have been carried over into present-day curriculum reor- 
ganization programs. The basic idea was exceedingly simple. .An 
analysis of human activity should be made in order to find out what 
activities people perform in the significant areas of human experi- 
ence. As Bobbitt states, “education is to prepare men and wpmen^for 

* Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1918. Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum. Boston, Hougnton- 
Mifflin Company, 1924. W. W. tihaiters. Curriculum Construction. New YoA, 
The MacmiUan Company, 1923. 
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the activities of every kind which make up, or which ought to make 
up, well-rounded adult life.” * Having discovered these activities, the 
job of the school is to teach students to perform them. The activities 
of adult life are the specific objectives of the curriculum. The ac- 
tivities by which students learn to perform them is the curriculum. 

Bobbitt proposed a classification of major activities of life as the 
basis for his analysis. Since it has been widely used, it is probably 
worthwhile to quote it: 

1. Language activities: social intercommunication. 

2. Health activities. 

3. Citizenship activities. 

4. General social activities, meeting and mingling with others. 

5. Spare time activities, amusements, recreation. 

6. Keeping one’s self mentally fit— analogous to the health activities of 
keeping one’s self physically fit. 

7. Religious activities. 

8. Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance of 
a proper home life. 

9. Unspecialized or non-vocatioiial practical activities. 

10. Labor in one’s calling.® 

Bobbitt then proceeded to analyze each of these major categories 
into appropriate specific subdivisions. The first nine categories 
yielded 821 specific objectives, stated as abilities, skills, habits, and 
knowledge. Thus, the objectives of education for any one individual 
would be the 821 specific objectives in the first nine categories plus 
the specific objectives called for in the particular vocation selected 
by that individual. These would be determined by the same activity- 
analysis technique. Bobbitt makes it clear that what he is proposing 
is a technique for curriculum making, not a curriculum. His analysis 
is suggestive of the kind that should be made. 

Two difficulties immediately confront the curriculum maker who 
utilizes the activity-analysis technique. First, he recognizes that 
there is a very great difference betwen the activities that people 
actually perform and those that they ought to perform in terms of 

® Frankhn Bobbitt, How to Make a CwriculuTn, p. 7. 
pp. 8-9. 
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the ideals and values held to be significant in the culture. In other 
words, a guiding philosophy is essential if the analysis of human 
activity is to be of value. The acceptance of this conclusion, how- 
ever, tends to throw doubt on the analysis technique, for if the 
analysis is to be made upon the basis of a philosophy, it no longer 
possesses the objectivity which is one of the chief claims of its 
adherents. When “oughtness” is brought into, .the picture, the activ- 
ity-analysis procedure tends to bog down, for the activities which 
people ought to perform may not exist at any given time; hence, 
they could not be discovered by analysis. There have been many 
attempts to meet this criticism, such as the selection of the “best” 
citizens and making an analysis of their activities; securing the 
judgment of “frontier thinkers” on what activities the good citizen 
ought to perform, and obtaining the consensus of opinion of large 
numbers of people on appropriate activities. Undoubtedly these 
techniques yield valuable data for the curriculum maker but can- 
not be relied upon as an all-inclusi\'e and complete techniqiTe for 
curriculum making. In the second place, assuming that such an 
analysis of human activity could be made, society is changing so 
rapidly that it would be out-of-date by the time it was completed. 
It should be pointed out, too, that even though such an analysis 
could be made, the resulting curriculum would be adult-centered 
rather than student-centered. 

While no one has succeeded in analyzing all of the activities in 
which people engage, to say nothing of the activities in which 
they ought to engage, the technique has proved exceedingly valu- 
able in analyzing certain segments of experience— particularly in the 
vocational field. Charters pioneered in this field and applied the 
technique in such fields as nursing education, pharmacy, stenog- 
raphy, teacher education,^ and the like. It has also been used to 
determine what ought to be taught in given subject fields.'^ 

^ See W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher 
Training Study, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

® See W. W. Charters, op, cii,. Part II, for an excellent survey of studies in 
rurriculiim making in various subject fields. 

For a modem application of the use of this procedure see George Louis 
Brandon, An Appraisal of the Preparation of Industrial Education Supervisors 
in Ohio Colleges for Teacher Education. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Columbus, Ohio, Tlie Ohio State University, 1952. 
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The activity-analysis procedure succeeded in sensitizing the cur- 
riculum maker to the need for examining curriculum materials from 
the standpoint of their actual function in human activities. In this 
way, he succeeded in eliminating from the curriculum much mate- 
rial that could be justified only on the basis of an outworn psychol- 
ogy or of tradition. As we examine current procedures in curriculum 
making, we shall sec that its influence continues to be felt. In gen- 
eral, we may say that it was a step forward in curriculum making 
when viewed in the perspective of the past. Activity analysis is 
still an important tool in curriculum reorganization. 

There are two present-day movements in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion that are worthy of rather careful consideration. The first pro- 
cedure has been designated by various terms such as the “Social- 
Functions,” the “Social-Demands,” “Areas of Living,” and “Scope- 
and-Sequence” procedure. The second has become known as the 
“Adolescent-Needs,” or Adolescent Problems procedure. By some 
they are regarded as antithetical, but it will be shown later that 
they have very much in common, and may lead to similar curriculum 
practices and organizations. 

THE SOCIAL-FUNCTIONS PROCEDURE 

Determining Philosophy. Thi.> procedure dominat'd the curric- 
ulum-reorganization field during the decade from 1930 to 1940. The 
extent to which it will continue to do so is problematical. However, 
because of its widespread use, it will be given rather extensive treat- 
ment at this point. Basic to this procedure is the formulation of a 
guilding philosophy of education. This may take any number of 
forms, but in general consists of setting up the purposes of educa- 
tion in the light of (1) the ideals of democratic living, (2) the 
nature of the individual, (3) the nature of learning, and (4) the 
role of the particular school. 

Determining Scope. The next step after having determined the 
philosophy or purposes is to agree upon a basic clas.sification of 
the major “functions” or areas of living. This plan of determining 
scope seems to have been utilized first by W. W. Charters, who 
made an analysis of the activities of women at Stephens College in 
1921. The first thoroughgoing plan for applying it to the curriculum 
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of the secondary schools was made in Virginia under the direction 
of Caswell and Campbell in 1934.® 

What is a social function of living? According to the above- 
mentioned authors, “study of group life shows that there are certain 
major centers about which the activities of individuals and the plans 
and problems of the group tend to cluster. These centers, which may 
be referred to as social functions, tend to persist and to be common 
for all organized groups. For example, certain of the activities of 
primitive tribes tended to center around protection of the lives 
and properties of the members of the group. In group life today 
protection of life and property continues to be an important func- 
tion about which many activities cluster and from which a group 
of related problems and issues arises. Since these centers or social 
functions represent points about which real life activities tend to 
gather and organize, it is considered reasonable that a curriculum 
which is concerned with guiding children into effective participa- 
tion in the activities of real life may use these social functions or 
points of emphasis and orientation in outlining the curriculum.”.^ 
Perhaps the best way to clarify th^ functions of living is to present 
the following list adopted by the State of Virginia as a basis for 
its curriculum: (1) protection and conservation of life, property, 
and natural resources, (2) production of goods and services and 
distribution of the returns of production, (3) consumption of gdods 
and services, (4) communication and transportation of goods and 
people, (5) recreation, (6) expression of aesthetic impulses, ’(7) ex- 
pression of religious impulses, (8) education, (9) extension of 
freedom, (10) integration of the individual, and (11) exploration. 

Following the lead of Virginia, many attempts have been made 
to determine the major functions or areas of living. How shall this 
be done? Obviously, it calls for some such analyses as those pro- 
posed by Bobbitt and Charters. The difficulties of makihg simh 

^ See H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development. New 
York, The American Book Company. 1935, pp. 173-186. Also Heniy Harap, ed.. 
The Changing Curriculum. Copyright, 1937, by D. Appleton-Centuiy Co., Inc., 
New York. Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Eiementory Schools, Rich- 
mond, State Board of Education, 1934. 

'* Caswell and CaiApbell; op. ctt., pp. 173-174. 
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analyses have been pointed out earlier. When we consider that the 
“functions of living” are to be universal, in the sense that they apply 
to all cultures past and present, the task of direct analysis is impos- 
sible. Hence, some shortcut is needed. Two of these will be dis- 
cussed in order to see just how categories of social functions or areas 
are derived by the curriculum maker. 

Henry Harap set up criteria for examining lists of categories, and 
for determining their suitability for curriculum making. They are 
as follows: 

(1) Do the categories relate to living, or are they external to the 
individual? (2) Are the categories easily broken down into units of learn- 
ing experience? (3) Do the categories parallel definite areas of living as 
distinguished from mere adult abstractions? (4) When actually applied, 
do the categories anticipate bodies of experience as contrasted with tradi- 
tional subjects? (.5) Do the categoiies refiect the learner’s organization of 
learning experience, are they meaningful to the learner? (6) Do the 
categories consistently lend themselves to the development of a series of 
goal-seeking expciiences? (7) Do the categories have tangible limits in 
time and space to a large degree? (8) Do the categories represent a 
coherent and balanced sampling of .social living? ** 

Harap applied these criteria to thirty lists of classifications of 
areas of living and concluded that the following list met them most 
satisfactorily: 

(1) Living in the Home. (2) Leisure, (3) Citizenship, (4) Organized 
Group Life, (.5) Consumption, (6) Production, (7) Communication and 
(8) 'Transportation. 

O. I. Frederick " directed a study of the same problem but with 
a somewhat different technique. He selected thirty-eight “classifica- 
tions of human activities.” These w'ere chosen from formulations of 
curriculum-making groups, sociologists, anthropologists, “intelligent 
American club women,” and writers of “ideal commonwealths.” A 

* Henry Harap, op, cit., p. 95. 

®0. I. Frederick, et Areas of Human Activity and Problems of Life 
(mimeographed). Jaclcson, Mississippi State Department of Education, 1937. 
See also O. I. Frederick, and Lucile J. Farquear, “Areas of Human Activity,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXX, 672-679 (May, 1937). 
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frequency count of the various areas included by each writer was 
made, and it was found that the “universal types of activity, activ- 
ities in which men have always engaged and probably always will 
be engaged,” could be classified into nine areas, as follows: (1) pro- 
tecting life and health, (2) securing a living, (3) making a home, 
(4) expressing religious impulses, (5) expressing aesthetic im- 
pulses, (6) securing education, (7) cooperating in social and civic 
action, (8) engaging in recreation, and (9) conserving and improv- 
ing material conditions. 

Ill order to determine whether or not these nine areas included 
“all vital problems of human activity,” an analysis was made of 
forty-foui recent books dealing with trends and problems of con- 
temporary life. This reading yielded 349 problems and needs of 
human life, which were classified under the nine areas of human 
activity. Space does not permit the listing of all of these problems 
and needs of living. However, in order that the reader may get the 
general flavor of the entire list, the major problems under tfie first 
area. Protecting Life and Health, are listed. They are as fpllows: 
(1) making the school einironment more healthful and safe, (2) 
cooperating with health agencic^ for a more healthful community. 
(3) practicing habits of personal hvgiene, (4) pieventing and con- 
trolling disease, (5) protecting life horn accidents. (6) sec'uring and 
maintaining mental and emotional health, (7) piotecting the- con- 
sumer fiom fraudulent and harmful medical goods and services, 
(8) developing an adequate medical service for all persons at 
reasonable cost, (9) promoting and utilizing medical research, (10) 
conserving and increasing the racial vitality of the American 
people.'*' 

These problems are to serve as the basis for the curriculum. The 
use of the nine areas of human activity guarantees that each indi- 
vidual will participate in all the significant areas of living; and the 
use of the problems will facilitate an acquaintance with the prob- 
lems of contemporary living. On this point the committee writes: 
“At different grade levels, the problems would be used in different 

O. I. Frcdcnt'k and Liicile J. Farquear, “Problems of Life,” School Review, 
XLVl, 337-34.5, 415-422 (May and June, 1938) pp. 341-342. 
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ways by the teacher. In the elementary grades only the broad, gen- 
eral aspects would be advisable. High-school pupils, on the con- 
trary, would be interested in depth as well as breadth and so would 
go into these problems in detailed fashion.” 

Out of more than a score of possible lists of “human activities” 
that have been utilized in curriculum making, we shall present only 
two additional ones. These are selected because they are still play- 
ing a significant role in curriculum reorganization programs. The 
Kansas State Program” is based upon the following areas: (1) 
protecting human and material resources, (2) making a living, 
(3) producing and distributing goods and services, (4) making a 
home (largely consumption), (5) governing the group, (6) provid- 
ing and expressing recreational, aesthetic, and religious impulses, 
(7) providing education, and (8) developing and controlling com- 
munication and transportation. These eight areas of living are de- 
rived from the “list of major areas of human activity” developed by 
Frederick and others for the State of Mississippi. The universal 
character of the list is emphasized. The bulletin states that “certain 
problems of living in each of these areas persist through all ages. 
Each generation meets them conditioned by the characteristics of 
the current age. Education should help each generation to solve 
these persisting problems. The school shall provide opportunity for 
pupils to become sensitive to and gain understanding about them.” 
For purposes of comparison with a state program, the Santa Barbara, 
California, list is herewith presented: “(,1) developing and con- 
serving personal resources, (2) developing and conserving other 
than personal resources, (3) producing, distributing, and consum- 
ing goods and services, (4) communicating, (5) transporting, (6) 
recreation and playing, (7) expressing and satisfying spiritual and 
aesthetic needs, and (8) organizing and governing.”^* As in the 

The Kansas Program for the Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 6. 
Topeka, Kansas State Department of Education, 1939. This program has been 
widely studied and utilized by curriculum reorganization groups, even though, 
according to a report of the State Department of Education, it has never been 
in general use m the schools of Kansas. 

” Ibid., p. 16. 

Experimental Curriculum in the Santa Barbara City Schools. Bulletin I, 
Revision No. I. Santa Barbara, Board of Education, 1941, p. 21. 
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Virginia, Mississippi, and Kansas programs, these areas are tHe 
‘'basic functions of human living common to all cultures regardless 
of time or place.” 

In the preceding section, a survey of some of the leading classifi- 
cations of social functions, or areas of living, was made. It was 
shown that they are quite similar, differing principally in the man- 
ner of grouping, and in wording. Essentially they are all derived 
from the same general sources and serve the same general purposes 
in curriculum making. What are the basic assumptions that under- 
lie them and what are the purposes which they serve? 

The subject-centered curriculum provides for scope through the 
various subjects. Each subject is composed of logically organized 
facts, principles, and generalizations that are peculiar to it. The 
range of subjects offered and the content of each subject define 
the scope of the curriculum. Obviously, the curriculum maker has 
in mind some idea of the essential areas of human activity ayd tries 
to cover them by the inclusion of a wide variety of subjects. The 
curriculum movement described above simply makes the areas of 
living more explicit and more central. This is necessary because 
most of the programs which are described break more or less with 
the subject-centered point of view. To the extent that they di.s'card 
separate subjects as a basis for determining curriculum content 
(scope), there is need for some structure or framework for the 
curriculum. The “areas of human activity” provide that struc- 
ture. 

As a reaction from the traditional subject-centered program, there 
is a strong emphasis upon the contemporary, upon actual problems 
of present-day living. But upon what problems? There is need for 
some device for helping to answer this question. The coverage 
should be complete. In order to guarantee that no majoT problem 
shall be neglected, categories that embrace dU the areas of htynan 
activity are set up. Insofar as is possible, all levels of instruction 
and all areas are expected to include activities that have a bearing 
upon all the areas of human activity that are established. This does 
not mean that every daily assignment or unit of work shall include 
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all areas, but it does mean that in a given grade, a subject should 
be so organized as to include them. Later we shall see how this is 
provided for. It would be fair to say then that, in addition to this 
general definition of scope, the “areas-of-living” procedure attempts 
to guarantee a balanced curriculum in which there is a maximum 
of breadth and a minimum of overlapping. 

A third justification of this basis of curriculum reorganization is 
that it provides the teacher who breaks with the subject-centered 
curriculum with a sense of security. It stimulates him to launch out 
on relatively unchartered seas, secure in the belief that if he steers 
his course with reference to the major areas of human activity he 
will eventually arrive at his destination. In the subject-centered 
curriculum, he finds security in covering the prescribed ground. He 
now finds it by exploring all of the important areas of living. Even 
if he continues to teach subjects, he has a way of chedcing the 
completeness of his subject matter. 

Certain basic assumptions concerning this program of curriculum 
development may be made at this point. First of all, there is the 
assumption that tite problems of the adult world provide the funda- 
mental basis for the curriculum. The job of the curriculum maker is 
to know what they are in any given time and locality, and then to 
find the aspects of these problems which are appropriate to any 
particular age or grade level. Through the solution of these prob- 
lems, the child at his own level of development becomes oriented 
to the adult world arid achieves the attitudes, understandings, 
skills, and abilities which define good citizenship in the culture. 

Another assumption is that, while the universal character of the 
major functions of living is stressed in most formulations, they de- 
rive their meaning and significance from the contemporary scene. 
“Getting a living,” for example, is a wholly different problem in 
America at the present stage of technological development from 
what it was one hundred years ago. Hence, the emphasis must be 
placed upon die peculiar and distinctive character of living at die 
present time in our (^mocratic culture. The assumption, therefore, 
is that the universal areas of living uAU be analyzed in terms of the 
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crucial problems of contemporary adult life. The extent to which 
such an analysis is made varied with the program, but without it, 
the “areas of living” concept becomes almost useless. (It will be 
shown later how this analysis functions in the curriculum-reorgan- 
ization program.) 

Determining Sequence. Obviously, if we neglect the problem of 
sequence and think of the curriculum murely in terms of the 
several “areas of living,” perhaps logically organized, we would not 
be far along the road of educational reform. We would merely ha\’e 
another set of “subjects.” They would perhaps be more functional 
than traditional subjects but the principle of organization would 
be much the same. What is needed is a new eoncept of sequence, 
and this the curriculum maker seeks to provide by various means. 
The most common procedure is to e.stablish a “center of interest” 
for each grade or age level. Sometimes two or more grades may be 
combined for this purpose, as wc .shall see. Since the Virginia 
Program set the stage for many schools that use the particular type 
of curriculum development under discussion, the centers of jjiterest 
in that program are listed. While this discussion is concerned priij- 
cipally with the secondary level, the elementary level is included 
in order to make clear the general continuity from grade to grade. 
Grade I. Home and School Life. 

Grade II. Community Life. 

Grade III. Adaptation to Environmental Forces of Natufe. 
Grade IV. Adaptation of Lile to Ad\'ancing Physical Ftontiers. 
Grade V. Effects of Inventions and Discoveries upon Our Living. 
Grade VI. Effect of Machine Production upon Our Living. 

Grade VII. Social Provisions for Cooperative I.jving. 

Grade VIII. Adaptation of Our Living through Nature, Social and 
Mechanical Inventions, and Discoveries. 

Grade IX. Agrarianism and Industrialism, and Their Effects upon 
Our Living. 

Grade X. Effects of Changing Culture and Changing Social 
Institutions upon Our Living. 

Grade XI. Effects of a Continuously Planning Social Order upon 
Our Living. 
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The Santa Barbara sequence is as follows; 

Kindergarten and Grade I. Growth in effective living through self- 
adjustment within the immediate environmeiit. 

Grade II. Growth in efiective living through adjustment to our com- 
munity. 

Grade III. Giov^th in effective living by further adjustment to the com- 
munity through the development of insights into the manner in 
which the natiual and controlled environment is contributing to life 
in our cominunitv. 

Grade IV. Growth in efiective living by further adjustment to the com- 
munity through tlie development of insights into the maiiner in which 
the present culture groups are adjusting to life in our community. 

Cxrade V. Growth in efiective living through the development of insights 
into the inaniK^r in which present as compared with former culture- 
groups cany on the basic functions of human living in Santa 
Bafhara and California 

Grade VI. Growth in effective living through problem-centered experi- 
ences diiected toward understanding how modern techniques are 
being utilized in cairymg out the basic functions of human living 
in the United States 

Grade VH. Giowth in efiective living through problem-centered experi- 
ences directed towaid understanding the interdependence of indi- 
viduals in am school, our community, the regions of our Nation, and 
in the countries of our American neighbors. 

Grade Mil Gro\\th in efiective h'ving through problem -centered experi- 
ences directed toward understanding how mans courage, knowledge, 
discoieiies. and invditions have affected his way of living. 

Grade TX. Growth in effective living through problem -centered experi- 
ences directed towaid undei standing and appreciating the indi- 
vidual’s privileges and responsibilities an an American citizen. 

Grade X. Growth in effective living through problem-centered experi- 
ence's directed towaid happy and effective personal, spiritual, social, 
recreational, and vocational living in the home, school, and com- 
munity 

Grade XI and XII. Giowth in effective living through problem-centered 
experiences dii ected toward achieving the highest possible quality of 
human experiences through striving for social, political, and economic 
democracy in its local, state, and national setting, and for peace and 
cooperation on the international scene 

Experimental Currn alum in the Santa Barbara City Schools. Bulletin No. 

L Revision No. I. Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara City Schools, 1941, 22-24. 

( Italics in original. ) 
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Marked similarities will be observed between the centers of 
interest chosen for emphasis in the Virginia Program and the Santa 
Barbara curriculum discussed above. Both lists are somewhat similar 
also to the formulations worked out in other programs, such as 
those of Mississippi and California.^" 

Sources of Centers of Interest. Theoretically, centers of interest 
are arrived at through an analysis of the- needs, interests, and 
abilities of students at various age or grade levels. We have seen, 
however, that there is much confusion in the meaning of needs. 
Are the immediate felt needs of students to be analyzed, or the 
needs as seen by adults? Apparently both of these interpretations 
enter somewhat into the determination of centers of interest. Tlie 
curriculum maker is committed to the principle that the student is 
to be oriented to the problems of adult living as elassified in each 
area of human activity. It follows then that curriculum materials 
must be found at each age or grade level that will contribute to 
such an orientation. Otherwise the whole basic structure of the 
proposed cmriculum collapses. At this point the emphasi&A upon 
chility enters the picture. The proposed center of interest and cur- 
riculum materials related to it must be within the ability of the 
student. That is, he must be able to master them. Obviously- he 
should also be interested in them if optimal learning is to be 
secured. The extent to which felt needs and interests are sacrificed 
depends upon how important the curriculum maker believes areas 
of human activity to be. Examination of curriculum materials from 
various schools using this plan reveals that the demand for under- 
standing of the “forces” or problems which give meaning to the 

See O. I. Frederick and Lncile J. Farquear, “Areas of Human Activjty,” 
Journal oj Educational Research, XXX, 672-679 (May 1937), and O. I. 
Frederick and L. P. Musslewhite, "Centers of Emphasis for Grades. One 
Through Twelve,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII, 123-129 ( Oqtober 
1938). Mtssissippi Program for the Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin’ Nos. 5 
and 6. Jackson, State Department of Education, 1937-1939. Georgia Program 
for the Improvement of Instiuction, Bulletin No. 2. Atlanta, State Department 
of Education, 1942. Helen Heffeman, “Second Report of the Committee on 
Scope and Sequence of Major Learnings in the Cuniculum,” Califomia 
Schook, VIII, 216-230 (July, 1936). 
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areas of human activity is a more significant factor in determining 
curriculum materials than present needs or interest. The centers of 
interest proposed by Virginia and Santa Barbara are not, in the 
opinion of the author, revealed by any thoroughgoing study of 
the needs and interests of children. For example, the Virginia cur- 
riculum proposes that “community life” be made the center of 
interest for the second grade. Common sense tells us that certain 
aspects of community life are of interest at every grade level, for 
certain stresses and strains that originate in the life of the commu- 
nity impinge upon the student at every stage of growth. What, then, 
is the justification of making it the center of interest for the second 
grade? The same situation exists with reference to every center of 
interest proposed. We are then forced to the conclusion that the 
sequence of learning experiences implied by these centers of interest 
ts not to be taken too seriously. In general, the proposed sequences 
are ba.sed upon certain assumptions such as (1) learning should 
proceed from the simple to the complex, from the immediate to the 
remote, from the concrete to the abstract, on the ground that the 
learner becomes increasingly capable of dealing with abstract ideas 
as he matures physically, intellectually, and emotionally, (2) that 
learning should proceed toward a refinement of social ideals. We 
may grant all these assumption however, and still reject the con- 
clusions that are reached with reference to suitable centers of 
interest for each grade or age level. 

Even though we may reject the psychological basis for these 
centers of interest, we must admit that they do give definiteness 
to the curriculum and facilitate the planning of the work of eadi 
grade so as to avoid overlapping and gaps. The establishment of a 
more or less fixed sequence also gives a sense of security to the 
teacher who is breaking away from logical organization of subjects 
as a basis for determining sequence. With all of the difficulties in- 
volved in the centers-of-interest technique, it is undoubtedly better 
than the traditional plan. In practice, the intelligent teacher will 
not be enslaved by the center of interest prescribed for his students 
but will use it merely as a point of departure. 
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Steps in the Social-Functions Procedure. The various steps in' 
the development of a social-functions curriculum which have been 
discussed may be summarized as follows: 

1. Formulate a philosophy of education, which should include an analysis 
of the various objectives which the school seeks to attain. 

2. Decide upon the major aieas of living, either by accepting a formula- 
tion worked out by others or as the result of research. 

3. Discover the major problems, forces, or needs of society that belong 
to each area of living. 

4. Make a study of the characteristics of adolescents at each level of 
development (or accept a formulation alieady made). 

5. Upon tlie basis of (a) the objectives of education, (b) the aieas of 
human activity, and (c) the characteristics of adolescents, decide 
upon appropriate centers of interest for each grade or age level. 

6. Determine the type of curriculum organization. 

7. Plan units of woik i elated to the centeis of intciesl and appropiulte 
to the needs, interests, and abilities ol the vaiious gioiips, which are 
significant for attaining the objectives, and which oiient the skident 
in tht' major areas of human ac‘tivity. 

8. Set up a plan tor evaluating the outcomes. 

The Organization of the “Social-Functions” Curriculum. As has 
been discussed, the piocedure foi developing the scope and se- 
quence of the ciirrieiilum by mean.s of analyses of the areas of 
living and the needs, abilities, and interests of youth has been 
designed to free the school from the formalism of the subject- 
centered curriculum. It is to be expected, then, that the cufriculuin 
would be organized so as to implement this idea. To this end, most 
of the schools using this procedure provide for some sort of a cote 
curriculum. One illustration will suffice to indicate how this is 
done.^^* 

Virginia Program. In the eighth grade, four out of a total of 
seven periods per day are allotted to the core. The remainder of. the 
school day is given over to physical education, out-of-class acti\'ities, 
and electives. During the four periods of the core (time may be set 
kside for dealing with special phases of mathematics), learning 

See Manual of Adminustration for High Schools of Virginia (Tentative edi- 
tion). Richmond, Virginia State Board of Education, 1937, pp. 65-68. 
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activities include material from social studies, language, arts, sci- 
ence, and mathematics. In the ninth grade, core time is cut to 
three periods and provides for instruction in social studies, language 
arts, and science. (Note that mathematics is not included). The 
remainder of the school day is given over to physical education, 
out-of-class activities, and electives. Presumably the electives are 
taught as separate subjects, but in terms of the same general prin- 
ciples of scope and sequence that operate in the core. 

It will be noted that the core-curriculum organization described 
above breaks with logical organization of subjects. However, it does 
not break with subjects. It unifies certain subjects in terms of broad 
problems. Usually social science is the center of this unification, 
with science and language playing significant roles. In general, this 
progiam conforms to the definition ol the unified subject-centered 
core (Type Four) given in Chapter VI. 

Utilizing the Social Functions Approach in the Improvement of 
Subjects. There is no reason why this approach needs to be con- 
fined to a coic-type curriculum. The teacher of science may, for 
example, utilize the areas of living and centers of interest for en- 
ijching science e.\periences. The systematic application of the pro- 
cedure would undoubtedly modify significantly both the scope and 
sequence of science subject mailer. Were this to be done, the text- 
book could no longer be closely followed, for the problems devel- 
oped would have to meet the ciiterion c.f student interests and at 
the same time beai a close relationship to the persistent problems 
in the various areas of living. In some schools, the scope and se- 
quence chart, a schematic organization of the areas of living in a 
horizontal column, and the suggested emphases at each grade level 
in vertical columns, is given a conspicuous place in each classroom. 
Tlie teacher uses it as a check of his piogram. He may thereby 
determine whether or not his work contributes significantly to the 
problems in the various areas of living and is consistent with the 
emphases upon student interests, abilities, and problems provided 
for in the suggested sequence. 

It should be pointed out, too, that with a liberal interpretation 
of this plan of curriculum reorganizatipn, provision can be made 
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for utilizing many first-hand ej^riences. The Kansas Plan par*' 
ticularly o£Fers rich possibilities along this line. 

In concluding the discussion of the social-functions approach, it 
may be stated that the plan provides a unique and significant way 
of resolving the age-old conflict between the adult-centered and 
the child-centered curriculum. The general scope is determined by 
the problems of adult living. The sequence is'> controlled by student 
needs, abilities, and interests. In this manner, both present living 
and preparation for future living are encompassed in the program. 
While emphases vary considerably among the various schools, it is 
probably fair to state that the adult-living aspect tends to dominate 
the curriculum, for it provides the basic framework for determining 
suitable learning activities. 

What is the future of this procedure in curriculum development? 
It dominated the field in the late Thirties and early Forties. How- 
ever, the programs that evolved from it have, in general, not sur- 
vived. It would be difficult to find a current curriculum program 
that utilized exclusively the procedures which have been aiiidyzed 
in its development. Only remnants of the Virginia, Santa Barbara,, 
and Kansas programs are to be found— and most of these are at 
the elementary, rather than the high-school level. Why is this the 
case? We can only speculate on the answer. Perhaps the programs 
were ahead of their time. Teachers were not ready to launch out on 
a drastically reorganized program. Perhaps they were dominated 
too much “from the top” rather than being “grass-roots” movements. 
Perhaps they were too wide in scope. It may not be possible or 
even desirable to try to move an entire state or city program ‘at 
one time. Caswell, who was the recognized leader in developing 
and popularizing the Social Functions procedure has made some 
interesting comments on this point. He puts it this way: 

In the beginning of the curriculum movement it was assumed (hat 
changes from an old to a new curriculum could be achieved at a given 
time throughout a school system. It was customary to speak of two stages 
in a curriculum program— production, which referred to preparation of 
new courses of study, and installation, which referred to putting them into 
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use. ... It was expected that all teachers would initiate the new cor* 
riculum at the same time. . . . 

As experience in curriculum programs increased, the concept of change 
on a “uniform front” was one of the points at which radical modification 
occurred. . . . Thus there developed the conception of change on a 
“broken front.” This recognized that modifications in practice have small 
beginnings, with a few teachers taking the lead in the difficult process of 
testing new ideas. As new practices are demonstrated to be feasible, more 
teachers take over their use. . . . Curriculum improvement is fostered 
by encoui aging and aiding teachers to develop innovating practices and 
then by facilitating the spread of those found feasible.’^ 

Probably a sharp line cannot be drawn between the “uniform” 
and “broken front” conceptions. The size of the unit, the leadership, 
the readiness for change and the procedures by which change is 
brought about may be more important than the nature of the front. 
Then too, a program may start as a broken front and become a 
uniform one in a short time— again depending upon conditions. 

THE ADOLESCENT PROBLEMS PROCEDURE IN 
CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 

This procedure came into prominence during the Eight-Year 
Study (1932-40). Significant it is that none of the schools included 
in this study adopted the Social Functions procedure in bringing 
about curriculum reorganization, even though it was the most 
widely acclaimed procedure at that time. The Virginia Program was 
getting under way and was much publicized. The other state and 
city programs discussed in the previous section were also in process 
of development. Why then didn’t the Eighth-Year Study schools 
follow suit? The answer is to be found primarily in the leadership 
of that study. It was sponsored by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation which had long waged war upon the adult-centered curric- 
ulum. Here was an opportunity, under controlled conditions, to 

H. L. Caswell and Associates, Currictdum Improvement in Public-School 
Systems. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, CoIiimUa Uni- 
versity, 1950. Copyright ^1950, by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, pp. 51-52, passim. Most of the programs described in 
this book are of the “broken-front” type. 
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experiment with a conception of curriculum making that was 
grounded in the Experimentalist philosophy of Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
and Bode, and which placed youth at the center. The Commission 
on the Secondary School Curriculum was established for the purpose 
of aiding the schools in curriculum development, and Vivian T. 
Thayer, then Director of the Ethical Culture Schools, was made 
chairman. This Commission worked closely with the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College under the dvnamic leadership 
of Wilford Aikiii, who had been head of the John Bin roughs School 
in Clayton, Mo. 

It is inappropriate at this point to discuss the programs of the 
schools.*** That has been done in other connections The important 
point is that the so-ealled Adolescent-Needs procedure had begin- 
nings in this study, under the impetus of the woik of the Commis- 
sion on the Secondary-School Curriculum. The needs concejit, ex- 
plained in Chapter TV became the basis of a conception of curric- 
ulum development that has continued to influence curiTculum 
reorganization to the present time. 

What are the steps in this procedure as it has developed? It is 
impossible of course to generalize because dillerent scliools ap- 
proach the problem in widely different ways. It is possible, however, 
to .set forth in more or le.ss logical order the steps that are most, 
common. 

Formulating the Philosophy and Purposes of the School'. This 
step might be carried out in a numbei of ways. Ob\ iou.sly the state- 
ment would contain an emphasis upon the ideals of the society, 
and particularly upon the importance of considering the needs, 
problems, and interests of the student. A group would not be likely 
to adopt this procedure unless it was committed to a needs or 
problems approach to curriculum development. 

See Wilford Aikin, The SUmj of the Eight-Year Study Xew York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1941 Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 194.‘1. See particularly the Denver, Tulsa, Horace Mann, Lincoln, and 
The Ohio State University School Programs. See also Frederick Bedefer, “The 
Eight-Year Study— After Eight Years,’” Progressive Education, XXVIII, 33-36 
(November 1950). 
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Determining the Common Needs or Problems of Students. Here 
the common practice is to make a study of the literature of the 
field of adolescent development,'® Such studies, however, need to 
be supplemented by local studies through the use of various means, 
the most common of which is the checklist or questionnaire. A prob- 
lems checklist that has been used rather extensively has been 
developed by Ross Mooney and others.-® 

Three hundred and thirty problems were classified under eleven 
areas, as follows: (1) Health and Physical Development, (2) Fi- 
nances, Living Conditions, and Employment, (3) Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities, (4) Courtship, Sex, and Marriage, (5) Social- 
Psychological Relations, (6) Personal-Psychological Relations, (7) 
Morals and Religion, (8) Home and Family, (9) The Future: 
\'ocational and Educational, (10) Adjustment to School Work, and 
(11) Curriculum and Teaching Procedures. In the first area are 
included: being underweight, being overweight, not getting enough 
exercise, tiring too early, frequent ilhiesses, frequent headaches, 
weak eyes, lack of appetite, digestive troubles, not getting proper 
diet, not as strong and healthy as I should be, not enough outdoor 
air and sunshine, poor complexion, frequent colds, poor teeth, poor 
posture, being clumsy and awkward, too short, too tall, not very 
attractive physically, physical h<iodicap, afiaid I may need an opera- 
tion. frequent sore throat, menstrual disorders, not enough sleep, 
nose or sinus trouble, poor hearing, smoking, speech handicaps, 
and foot trouble or ill-fitting shoes. The application of this check- 
list shows wide diversity among high-school students. Some stu- 
dents check very few problems while others check a great many. 
In the Stephens-Lce Survey,-’ 98 out of the 330 problems were 
checked by 10 per cent or more of the students. Problems involving 

See Chapter IV for reports of the results of many of these studies. 

■*® Separate forms of this checklist for junior-high school, the senior-high 
school and college have been developed. They are distributed by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation of Amcnca. 

See Ross Mooney, “Surveying High-School Students’ Problems by Means of 
a Problems Checklist,” EducaUonal Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), 
XXI, 57-69 (March 18, 1942). 
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personal-psychological relations were checked by the greatest nunti- 
ber of students. Problems involving morals and religion and home 
and family were lowest on the list. 

This checklist, as has been pointed out, was made up of the actual 
problems that high-school students mention when they talk or write 
about their “worries” or concerns. The results of its use are condi- 
tioned by the fact that many students are not conscious of their 
problems. Hence, the problems not checked by a student are often 
as revealing as are the problems that he checks. Another condition- 
ing factor is that students often are hesitant about revealing to 
teachers the personal problems that seem to them to be most sig- 
nificant. Used intelligently, howevei, such a checklist undoubtedly 
has great value to the teacher in understanding the student and 
helping him to plan his curriculum. 

A Check List on Youth Problems has been developed b\ Irving 
Starr of Boston Universitv. This list consists of 300 items, and con- 
tains such problems as the following: 

My parents treat me like a child. 

I don't have many friends. 

I don’t have a date for the prom. 

How will the draft affect me? 

Should I go steady? 

I don’t know how to concentrate. 

How can I develop my body? 

I can’t get the family car. 

Some people laugh at me for being religious. 

Financial problems have broken up my family life. 

I have no place at home to entertain m\' friends. 

I wonder what people think of me. 

My father is stubborn and strict. 

Subject to the limitations of all checklists, data of the kind which 

this list calls for would undoubtedly be of considerable value tb a 

school interested in curriculum reorganization. 

The Ohio State University School utilized the “problems” tech- 

** Committee on Problems Study, .An Inoentory Study of the Personal and 
General Social Problems of 256 Students in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. 
Columbus, Tlie Ohio State University School, 1940. 
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nique for studying the students of that school. A committee of the 
staflF prepared its own checklist derived from various sources. The 
graduating seniors were asked to list the ten most crucial individual 
and social problems which face young people. Samplings were made 
of students’ problems at various levels. The faculty, together with a 
large group of adults, also prepared lists of what they considered 
to be the crucial problems of young people. A master list of prob- 
lems was then made up under the following categories: (1) Family, 
(2) Vocation, (3) Pupil-Teacher Relationships, (4) Our School, 
(5) Self-discipline, Mental Hygiene, and Health, (6) Planning 
Work and Budgeting Time, (7) Religion, (8) General Social Rela- 
tionships, (9) Sex, (10) Out-of-School Matters, (11) Skills, (12) 
College. (13) War, Peace, and Patriotism, (14) Social, Economic, 
and Political Organization, and (15) Miscellaneous Aspects of 
Citizenship. To illustrate the nature of the problems presented, the 
various problems under Category No. 1 (The Family) are listed; 
getting along with brothers and sisters, making arrangements with 
parents so as to dri\e the car, arranging dates so that parents are 
not displeased, selecting a college to the satisfaction of parents and 
myself, adjusting to separation from parents or close relative for 
long period, learning to carry fair share of the family responsibilities 
(housework, spending only fair share of money, etc.), how to show 
appreciation of what my parents have done for me, preparing for 
marriage and family life, the extent to which parents should dom- 
inate our lives, the extent to which children should break away from 
parents, and adjusting to friends who come from families with 
different social habits or standards. 

The conclusions resulting from the use of this inventory indicate 
that there are wide differences in problems from grade to grade; 
that no one problem or group of problems is applicable to any one 
grade; that at the lower levels the emphasis is upon personal, 
immediate problems, whereas in the higher grades (eleven and 
twelve) there is a marked increase in interest about world affaks 
and the responsibility of the individual for them; that there is little 
or no interest in religious problems at any level. 

The results of this study, together with a study of d>ild develop- 
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ment were utilized as bases for the development of problem areas* 
for the core program.^'* 

Otiier procedures which schools might use include case studies, 
interviews, questionnaires to parents, and day-to-day-classroom ob- 
servations. The proposed studies should result in a formulation of 
needs or problems which would be supported by national studies of 
adolescents in general, and which would, at the same time, be 
adapted to the particular school. 

Establishing and Organizing Problem Areas. How to move from 
a program of determining needs or problems, or studying the proc- 
esses of development, to a program for incorporating these findings 
into a curriculum is a difficult problem— one which is not yet 
completely solved. 

The crux of the problem is this: Whereas it is possible to establish 
broad generalizations concerning adolescent behavior, to determine 
the broad problems which adolescents are likely to face as they 
grow up, and to define the needs or developmental tasks tor large 
groups of adolescents, it is almost impossible to apply these findings 
ready-made to any individual or class, lor there is such wide varia- 
tion in the precise expression of a need or task and in the definition 
of the problems of an individual or group. To presume to be able 
to do so is a negation of the dynamic concept of the learner and his 
environment. Furthermore, to impose a series of fixed problems 
upon youth would perpetuate the ills of the logically organized 
subject curriculum from which schools are trying to escape. 

A common way of solving this knotty problem is to establish prob- 
lem areas. A problem area is defined as a broad category of human 
living in which adolescents usually have problems. The paiticular 
categories utilized may result from an attempt to classify the needs 
or problems, or tasks discovered in the previous step, into some 
workable curricular areas. More frequently they are set* up empir- 
ically by groups using criteria of their own choosing, such as: What 
areas are suggested by the purposes of the school? Wliat areas are 

See How Children Develop, Faculty of the University School. Columbus, 
Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1946. 

For a list of these areas, see Chapter VI. 
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implied by the known general developmental problems of youth? 
What areas are essential in terms of the “realities’’ or demands of 
the culture? 

The following formulation of problem areas for a core program 
was made by Van Til.-’* He justifies liis areas on the grounds that 
they were called for by the philosophy of democracy, the psycho- 
biological needs of youth, and social realities. These are the areas: 

1. riiuosiii-g. Buying and Using Goods and Services 

2. keeping Healthy 

3. Home, School and iMiends 

4 Ways of Living of Other Lands 

5. Recreation and Leisuie 

6. Getting an Education 

7. Racial, Religious, Ethnic and Social Economic ReLitionships 

8. Personal Development and Psychological Understanding 

9. Propose^d Roads for the Domestic Economy 

10. War 

] 1 . Organization of tlie Peace 

12. Propaganda and Public Opinion 

13. Labor, Management and Government 

14. Vocations and Jc^bs 

15. World Views 

In 1949, Lurry set up a rather elaborate set of cnteiia for deter- 
mining problem areas for a core program. They are as follows: 

A problem area should: 

1. Represent persistent problems of a personal-social nature common 
to adolescents in our culture. 

2. Be adapted to the maturity level of the group. 

3. Provide experiences for growth in teniii; of such values as tolerance, 

William Van Til, A Social Living Curriculum for Postwar Secondary Edu- 
cation. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation. Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State 
University, 1946. 

See also William Van Til, “Consumer Problems of the High-School Stu- 
dent,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XXVIII, 79-86 (November 1944). 

Lucile L. Lurry, The Contributions of Home Economics to Selected Areas 
in the Core Curriculum of the Secondary School Unpublished Doctoral Study. 
Columbus, Ohio. The Ohio State University, ]p949. 
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social sensitivity, co-operativeness, civic competence, aesthetic appre-" 
dations, self-direction, and critical thinking. 

4. Encourage the use of the problem-solving technique to attack prob- 
lems in all areas of living. 

5. Provide opportunity for co-operative planning in the group, i.e., 
teacher-pupil teacher-teacher, and pupil-pupil planning. 

6. Provide opportunity for generalization beyond the experience of 
adolescents. 

7. Provide opportunity for meaningful direct experiences and the enrich- 
ment of vicarious experiences by utilizing a wide variety of resources 
in men, materials, and techniques. 

8. Provide for the integration of knowledge through the use of subject- 
matter as it bears upon the problem at hand. 

9. Provide experiences which develop continuity in the emotional, intel- 
lectual, and physical aspects of the learning process. 

10. Provide opportunity for the individual and group-guidance functions 
of teaching, to become an integral part of the curriculum. 

11. Guide the interests of individuals into the various special-interest 
areas. 

12. Lead to other meaningful learning experiences, suggest new problem 
areas. 

Lurry then submitted a tentative list of problem areas to nation-' 
ally known educators and as a result of the combined judgments of 
this grotip, formulated the following problem areas: 

1. Problems of School Living: How can we get most out of our school 
experiences? 

2. Problems of Self-Understanding: How can we know more about 
ourselves? 

3. Problems of Finding Values by Which We Live: What means most 
to us and why? 

4. Problems of Social Relationships in a Democracy: What is our re- 
sponsibility (individual and group) in facing and helping to solve 
the social problems of our community, state, and nation? 

5. Problems of Employment and Vocation: What are our opportunities 

for employment in the community now? ^ 

6. Problems of Using and Conserving Natural Resources: How can 
our natural resources be best developed and used? 

7. Problems of Education in American Democracy: Why is education 
an important factor in our lives as citizens of a democracy? 

8. Trchlems of Constructive Use of Leisure: How can we become more 
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interesting and better adjusted people through extending individual 
and group interests? 

9. Problems of Family Living: How can family living make for happier 
individuals? 

10. Problems of Communication: How can we express our ideas more 
clearly to others, and how can we understand better the ideas of 
other people? 

11. Problems of Democratic Government: How do we share in govern- 
ment in a democracy? 

12. Problems of Community and Personal Health: How can we achieve 
and maintain healthful living for oui selves and all others in the 
community? 

13. Problems of Economic Relationships in a Democracy: How can we 
become more intelligent consumers^ How does the pattern of eco- 
nomic life relate to the ideal of democratic economic participation 
of all? 

14. Problems of Critical Thinking How can we develop skill in forming 
conclusions? What are the sources of information? What is a sound 
basis for forming conclusions? 

15. Problems of Achieving World Peace m the Atomic Age: What are 
the contributions we can make towaid woild peace? How does 
atomic energy aflFect our living today? 

16 Problems of Intercultural Relations What are the factors involved 
in living democratically with many diverse social groups? What is our 
individual group responsibilitv m becoinmg aware of and helping 
to decrease intei cultural tensions?** 

Each of these problem areas was brok^ n down into a list of “prob- 
lems and activities.” This procedure is illustrated by the following 
analysis of Area Three--Problems of Finding Values by which We 
Live. 

What means most to us in life and why? Includes such problems and 
activities as: (1) Considering what we value most and why; (b) Explor- 
ing the various sources of our values; (c) Studying the great religions; 

(d) Understanding the basic tenets of the major conflicting ideologies; 

(e) Achieving values we cherish in a democracy; (f) Developing skill in 
using intelligence to arrive at values in all areas of living; (g) Under- 
standing the relation of values to action in all areas of living; (h) Chang- 
ing world conditions and how these affect values; (i) Understanding the 
problems of living with others whose values may be different from ours; 

Loc. dt. * 
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(}) Experiencing many situations in which choices must be made; (k) 
Intellectualizing the process of making choices as a way of life; (1) 
Becoming aware of the conflicting values in American life evident in the 
immediate and wider community.-* 

It should be clear that the formulation of problem areas and their 
analysis as proposed above is intended to provide the scope of gen- 
eral education in the high school. The various ways of determining 
sequence were discussed in Chapter VI. A point which must be 
emphasized again and again is that tlu'-se areas do not yield subject 
matter to he imposed, but rather are to be used as bases for the 
cooperative planning of units of work by the teacher and students. 

Developing Resource Materials Based Upon Problem Areas. 
This step is usually, but not invariably, taken bv .schools that utilize 
this technique. Each of the established problem areas is used as 
the basis for developing one or more resource units— defined as a 
systematic and comprehensive survey, analysis, and organization of 
the possible resources (e.g., problems, issues, activities, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. ) which a teacher might utilize in planning, developing, 
and evaluating a learning unit. This definition is elaborated and 
illustrated in Chapters XIV and XV. 

Developing Learning Units in the Classroom. The final step in 
the Adolescent-Problems Procedure is the development of cooper- 
atively planned units in the classioom, based upon the problem 
areas which have been established, and the resource units (if any) 
which have been worked out. See Chapters X, XI, and XIII for a 
complete discussion of this step. 

Steps in the Adolescent-Problems Procedure. The vaiious steps 
in the development of a core (Type V) or general education pro- 
gram may be summarized as follows: 

1. Formulate the philosophy and purposes of the school. 

2. Determine the common needs (or problems) of students. 

3. Establish and organize Problem Areas (Scope). 

4. Establish a basis for determining sequence. 

Loc. cit. For a comprehensive list of possible student activities in this area, 
SCO pp 481-91 of this volume. For the fonnulations of problem areas, some of 
which have been utilized by schools, see Chapter VI. 
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5. Develop resource materials based upon the problem areas. 

6. Develop learning units in the classroom. 

7. Set up a program of evaluation consistent with the philosophy under- 
lying this type of program. 

Utilizing the Adolescent-Problems Procedure in the Reorganiza- 
tion of Subjects. As has been intimated, this procedure has been 
more widely utilized in the development of advanced types of core 
programs than in the subject-centered curriculum. This is natural, 
for .subjects usually have their scope and sequence defined by the 
“internal logic” of the field (See Chapter V), whereas schools devel- 
oping advanced type core programs cannot utilize a completely 
predetermined scope and sequence. 

Nevertheless it is certainly possible to improve the subject- 
centered curriculum through the needs or problems approach. As a 
matter of fact the Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum, 
to which credit has been given in this chapter for the origination 
and popularization of this approach to curriculum development, 
worked in terms of fields of knowledge rather than areas of living. 
The reports of this Commission referred to earlier are still the best 
illustrations of the use of the needs or problems concept in improv- 
ing the subject-centered curriculum. 

PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL TE ACHER 

In general, procedures that arc proposed for curriculum develop- 
ment presuppose that an entire school, or system of schools, is em- 
barked upon a curriculum revision program. Very frequently this 
situation does not prevail. What then of the individual teacher who 
wishes to improve his work? What can he learn from the studies of 
curriculum procedures? Within certain limits fixed by the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum of the school, he may utihze either the social- 
functions approach or the adolescent-needs approach to improve his 
teaching. He may, for example, select and organize the learning 
activities in his field in such a way as to touch upon the crucial 
problems in all of the aspects of living. This would serve to broaden 
his work and to bring it more directly into relationship with present- 
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day living. At the same time, he may study his students in the light" 
of general trends in adolescent development, discover their needs, 
interests, and problems, and reorganize his learning activities in 
such a way as to help the adolescent to meet his problems, satisfy 
his needs, and extend and enrich his interests. And he may well find 
that the two procedures supplement each other. 


SUMMARY 

Six procedures in curriculum reorganization have been discussed, two 
of which are commanding the attention of educators. The first and best 
known is the “social-functions” procedure which is based upon the prob- 
lems of adult living in our culture. This procedure dominated curriculum 
reorganization between 1930 and 1940. The second is the “adolescent- 
pioblems” procedure which takes as its point of departure the needs, 
interests, and problems of the adolescent in our culture. This procedure 
only recently is beginning to be utilized. Interpreted strictly, these two 
procedures are aiititlietical. However, if the learning activities theft di\ 
selected in the social-functions cuiriculum deal with the p/esent problems 
of the adolescent, and if those that rire selected in the adolescent-problems 
curriculum are pointed toward adult living, the two procedures tend to ^ 
re-enforce each other. They may even result in the same kind of cur- 
riculum. 

Both procedures seem to point rather definitely, though not inevitably, 
in the direction of a core curriculum in which the common problems, 
interests, and needs are dealt with irrespective of subject lines. Qn^ the 
other hand, either procedure might possibly eventuate in a subject cui- 
riculum. Much depends upon the interpretation that is placed upon the 
term, “needs.” 
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PART III 


THE CURRICULUM IN ACTION 




CHAPTER IX 


THE EMERGING CONCEPT OF 
GENERAL METHOD 


It is clear that the procedures which the teacher utilizes in 
the classroom to promote effective learning should be consistent 
with the general philosophy and purposes of the secondary school, 
the basic principles of learning, and adolescent development. These 
foundations of a sound concept of general inethod have been devel- 
oped in earlier chapters. The task of the present chapter is to look 
at the evolving concept of general method and to evaluate it 
critically in the light of the above-mentioned purposes and prin- 
ciples. 

It is perhaps trite to note that teaching procedures have always 
been rather closely related to philosophical and psychological 
theory. It is no accident that the shift in psychological emphasis 
from the atomistic to the organismic approach to learning is paral- 
leled by a shift in methodology from the daily-ground-to-be-covered 
recitation system to unit teaching. Provisions for cooperative plan- 
ning of learning activities in the classroom certainly can be traced 
to concern of educators for implementing democratic values. Em- 
phasis upon the learner and his problems as one basis for determin- 
ing learning activities is clearly related to what psychology has 
discovered about the dynamic character of the individual and the 
importance of motivation in human behavior. The surprising thing 
is that current practices lag so far behind what is known about the 
nature of democracy and the learning process. Certain it is that we 
now know enough about these things to move with confidence in 

fi67 
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the direction of a rather complete reconstruction of the traditional 
concept of classroom organization and practices. 

The historical development of the modern concept of general 
method has been developed fully by many writers.^ Our present 
purpose is to touch briefly upon some of the more significant experi- 
ments which have a bearing upon our problems. 

Beginning perhaps with John Dewey's famous laboratory school 
which was founded in 1896, there have been many experiments 
which sought to break the lockstep of the traditional school with 
its daily lessons to be learned and its subject-matter ground to be 
covered. Dewey abandoned the traditional curriculum and based 
his program upon the piemise that: 

A child or an adult . . . learns not alone 1)\ doiiu; hut 1)\‘ pcTceiving 
the cori.sc(]iienccs ol what he has done in their relationship to what le* 
may or may not do in the future: he expennients, he Hakes tlie conse- 
([uences,* lie eonsideis them. . . . Through the cousecjiienees ol lift acts 
are revealed both the significance, the character ol his purpose's, jireviousls 
blind and impulsive, and the related facts and objects ol the woTld in 
which he lives. In this experience knowledge extends both to the self and 
the world; it becomes sei*viceable and an object of desire'. In seeing how 
his acts change the world about him, he learns the meaning ol his own 
powers and the ways in which hi.s purposes must take account ol things. 
Without .such leainiiigs, pui poses remain impulses or become mere 
dreams. With expeiience of this kind, there is tliat growth within ex- 
perience which is all one with education. - 

This brief quotation presents an important clue to the concept 
of general method— the problems of the learner are the startirfg 
point for learning, rather than the mastery of a branch of knowledge. 
This meant that in a very real sense Dewey broke with the time- 
honored daily-recitation procedure. 

To William Heard Kilpatrick must go much of the -credit , for 

s 

^ See: V. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation, Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1928. 

^ Katherine C. Mayhew and Anna C. Edwards, The Dewey School: The 
Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, JS96-1903, p. 477. Copyright, 
1936, by D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. For a critical analysis and 
evaluation of the Dewey School, see Harold Rugg, Foundations for American 
Education. New York, The World Book Company, 1947. pp. 543-556. 
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breaking the lockstep system of education. Building upon the work 
of Dewey and practices of the agricultural high schools and colleges 
in substituting farm projects, such as raising a crop, canning fruits 
or vegetables, or raising a calf foi the mere mastery of textbook 
knowledge which they were to apply later, he set forth in clear 
language the possibility of applying the concept ot direct experience 
to the life of the school. In explaining the origin of new concept, 
Kilpatrick states: 

111 attacking with successive classes in educational tlieory, the problem 
of method, I had felt the need of unifying more completely a number of 
important related asjiects of the educational process. I began to hope for 
some one concept which might serve this end. Such a concept, if found, 
must, so I thought, emphasize the factor of action, piefeiably a whole- 
hearted vigorous activity. It must at the same time provide a place for 
the adecpiate utilization ol the laws of learning and no less lor the 
essential elements of the ethical ipiality ol conduct. The last named, 
looks of couise to the social situation as well as to tin* individual attitude. 
Along with these should go. so it seemed, the important generalization 
tliat education is life, so easy to say and so hard to delimit. Could not 
all of these be contemplated under one workable notion? ^ 

It .seems clear that what Kilpatrick was proposing was a general 
method of learning and teaching that would catch up the evolving 
psychological concept of the learner as .a dynamic purposive whole, 
the princ'iple that real life activities are most potent in enabling tlie 
individual to reconstruct his experiences— that is, to learn— and the 
need for making the classroom an exemplification of democracy. 
This synthesis gives rise to his often quoted definition: 

We understand the term, project, to refer to any unit of purposive 
experience, any instance of purposive activity where the dominating pur- 
poses, as an inner urge, (1) fixes the aim of the action, (2) guides the 
process, and (3) furnishes its drive, its inner motivation.^ 

® W illiam Heard Kilpatrick, “The Project Method,” Teachers College Record, 
XIX, 319 (September 1918). 

■* W illiam Heard Kilpatrick, “Dangers and Difficulties of the Project Method 
and How to Overcome Them.” Teachers CoUege Record, XXII, 283, (Septem- 
ber, 1921). 
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Perhaps the best illustration of Kilpatrick s theory is provided by 
the almost forgotten experiment of Ellsworth Collings,’^ one of his 
graduate students. The experiment was carried out by Collings 
while he was County Superintendent of Schools of McDonald 
County, Missouri. He selected three typical one-room schools which 
were very much alike. One of these was designated as the “Experi- 
mental School,” the others being designated as the “Control Schools.” 
The curriculum of the Control Schools was a typical subject pro- 
gram, taught by the familiar daily-recitation method. The Experi- 
mental School curriculum was constructed as the program devel- 
oped. No use was made of existing cotirses of study. There was no 
“extrinsic” subject matter. The curriculum was based upon the 
“purposes” of the pupils. These had to meet three criteria as follows: 
“(1) Does the purpose genuinely grip boys and girls? (2) Does the 
proposed purpose lend itself to successful realization on the part of 
boys and girls? (3) Does the proposed purpose prospectiveljfc lead 
to other and differ ent lines of purposes in the process of its realiza- 
tion?” ® 

Space does not permit an extended discussion of the activities ' 
which were carried on by the different groups. It is sufficient to 
report that all were of a very practical nature and were proposed 
by the pupils or accepted by them after having been suggested by 
the teachers. The following are exanrples of these activities, selected 
at random from Collings’ list: (1) Why Mrs. Murphy grows sun- 
flowers along the rear end of her vegetable garden; (2) How toma- 
toes are canned at the local canning factory; (3) How the hornet 
builds his nest in the woods; (4) How men’s shirts are made at the 
Joplin shirt factory; (5) How Mr. Smith cares for prisoners at the 
county jail; (6) Making a watering trough for chickens; (7) Dram- 
atizing The Legend of Sleepy HoUow. 

It should be emphasized that the entire curriculum was bds^ 
upon activities of this type. When a game or perhaps a hand project 
revealed the necessity for counting or for the use of multiplication, 

’ EQsworth Colbngs, An Experiment With a Frofect Curriculum. New Yoik, 
The Macmfllao Company, 1923. 

• Ibid., p. 329. 
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such material was presented. When a study of why ^f^. Smith had 
typhoid in his home revealed the necessity for knowledge of dis- 
eases, hygiene, and sanitation, reference books along these lines 
were studied. When the pupils attended a campaign speech by 
presidential candidate Cox on the League of Nations, the need for 
a knowledge of current events and American and World history was 
apparent and the students turned to their geographies, histories, and 
to current periodicals for material to clear up the problems and 
issues. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the pupils of all the schools 
involved were tested as to intelligence level and school progress in 
the fundamental facts and skills. The testing was by means of 
standardized instruments. At the end of the four-year experimental 
period, the pupils were again tested by means of different forms of 
the same tests. In addition, an attempt was made to determine the 
effect of the activities of the Experimental School upon certain 
phases of community life and upon the attitudes of the pupils and 
parents toward the school and the community. 

The results of the experiment indicated the overwhelming superi- 
ority of the Experimental School over the Control Schools. In other 
words, when the outcomes were measured by tests designed for the 
traditional curriculum, the school which followed the methodology 
of the project was far in the lead. Not only in the acquisition of the 
ordinary facts and skills did the Experimental School show its su- 
periority, but also in the marked improvement of the conduct of 
pupils out of school and in the attitudes of parents toward the 
school and education in general. 

This experiment has been dwelt upon at some length because of 
its historical significance. The results ha\ been confirmed by more 
than thirty years of careful experimentation.'^ 

The implications of the experiment for general method seem clear 
enough. They point to a methodology which breaks with the daily 
recitation system by subordinating the time block to the job to be 
done or the purpose to be served. It is also possible to identify 

For example, see J. Paul Leonard and Alvin Enrich, An Evaluation of Mod- 
em Education. New York, D. Appleton-CcnturJ' Co., 1942. 
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various stages in the development of the project such as “purposing, 
planning, executing, and judging.” * These stages, according to Kil- 
patrick, are “typical steps in a purposeful enterprise.” These steps, 
it should be noted, correspond rather closely to Dewey’s “Complete 
Act of Thought,” which was discussed in Chapter III. “Purposing 
and planning” may be identified with Dewey’s initial steps in think- 
ing, which embrace the location and definition of the felt difiiculty 
(problem) and the formulation of one or more hypotheses. “Execut- 
ing” corresponds to the gathering of data and the application of 
the data to the hypotheses— to the solution of the problem. “Judging” 
is closely related to the final phases of the complete act of thought 
in which the solution of the problem is tested through action. 

Kilpatrick makes it clear that these steps are applicable not only 
to individual action but also to group situations. For, he points out, 
“If the group does as a group perform each step with reasonable 
wholeheartedness, jointly and singly, as the lawyers say, then I 
should say we have a joint or group act of thought.” In other 
words, Kilpatrick saw in his analysis a way of organizing th6“ total-, 
life of the classroom in such a v/ay as to promote more effective* 
learning. In a broad sense, the sketched classroom procedure was 
applicable to all situations. Specific techniques for carrying on drill, 
for learning the fundamentals, would be utilized within the frame- 
work of the “purposeful group enterprise.” 

Thus in the early Twenties was laid the foundation for a new and 
fresh way of dealing with classroom learning. Not only was the 
theory well developed, it had also been carried forward successfully 
into school practice, even though the psychological documentation 
was rather sketchy until the early Thirties when the experiments of 
the organismic psychologists began to influence the thinking of 
leaders in education. 

At the same time that the foundations for a general classrbpm 
methodology were being laid by Dewey, Kilpatrick, Collings, and 
others and carried into practice in many “progressive” elementary 

® See William Heard Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method. Chapter XIII. “Pur- 
poseful Activity: the Complete Act.” New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 

” Ibid., p. 215. 
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schools under the banner of the Progressive Education Association 
which was founded in 1918, other movements which were to make a 
contribution to classroom practices were under way. 

Even before Dewey establi.shed his laboratory school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1896, Preston Search set up his plan of indi- 
vidualized instruction in Pueblo, Colorado (1888). He abolished 
the daily recitation system and permitted students to advance at 
their individual rates of speed. Frederic Buik seems to have been 
the first educator to systematize a plan for individualizing instruc- 
tion. The scheme was worked out in the training school of the San 
Francisco State College in 1913. The staff developed self-instruc- 
tional materials which were placed in the hands of students. Group 
assignments and recitations were entirely abolished and each stu- 
dent advanced through the prepared wiitten assignments at his 
own rate of speed. The teacher checked his progress and helped 
him with his difficulties. When the student had finished a particular 
assignment, he was tested upon it and, if he had mastered it, he was 
given a new one. The plan seems to have met with considerable 
success. It remained for two educators who came under Burk’s 
influence, however, to refine and popularize the basic ideas of indi- 
vidualized instruction. Helen Paikhurst developed and installed 
the Dalton Plan in the public schools of Dalton, Massachusetts, 
and later in the Dalton School of New York City (1920), where 
certain of its original features are still in use. Carletoii Wa.shburue 
applied the technique with similar modifications to the elementary 
schools of Winnetka, Illinois (1919). 

These plans contributed largely in a negative way to the develop- 
ment of a concept of general method. Their greatest contribution 
perhaps was to call attention to the inadequacies of the daily- 
recitation system, and to the need for giving attention to individual 
differences among students— especially in respect to rates of learn- 
ing. They were, however, far in advance of their time, and are 
worthy of study by serious students of education from an historical 
point of view, Neithet plan was widely used in public schools. They 
had little effect upon either the curriculum or the teaching pro- 
cedures of the vast majority of secondary schools. Both plans were 
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rejected by many of the so-called "progressives” as being too me- 
chanical, and as too far removed from the purposes of the learner. 

At the same time that Kilpatrick was developing and populariz- 
ing the project method and new techniques for providing for indi- 
vidualized instruction were being evolved, another educator, Henry 
C. Morrison, was working experimentally at the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago along quite a different line. The ex- 
position of his teaching procedure was published in 1926 under the 
impressive title: The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 
This volume sets forth the results of six years of experimentation 
on the part of Morrison and his staff. 

It is difficult to find in Morrison’s published work any traces of 
the influence of Dewey or Kilpatrick, who were at the very period 
of experimentation exeiting a profound influence upon American 
education, especially at the elementary level. Rather Morrison seems 
to have taken his point of departure from the Herbartian psychol- 
ogy, even though there is no direct reference to Herbart in the 
published report. 

His plan is based on the theory that the traditional school has 
made the serious mistake of assuming that “assimilative materials” 
in the form of lessons to be learned, or subject matter to be covered, 
were the true learning products. Morrison holds that genuine learn- 
ing is an actual change in the behavior of the learner. This change, 
borrowing from biology, he designates as an adaptation. ^ 

The fact that adaptations are regarded as unitary, and as such 
are either acquired in toto or not acquired at all, is the base uppn 
which Morrison builds most of his teaching techniques. Since educa- 
tion is held to consist of a series of successive unitary adaptations, 
it follows that an appropriate teaching procedure for acquiring them 
must be set up. Hence the job of the curriculum maker is ri^ro^fold. 
He must first discover or formulate the adaptations which iilitthe 
social evolution of the culture have aided man in his long climb 
toward civilization, and second, he must devise appropriate pro- 
cedures for translating these racial learnings into the day-to-day 
behavior of the student. 
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Morrison’s greatest contribution to general method is his ‘‘science- 
type” procedure, even though it is only one of five different jmto- 
cedures which Morrison describes. This procedure is held to be 
appropriate for use whenever the learning product to be acquired 
is an attitude of understanding, usually expressed as a generaliza* 
tion. When the student has grasped the appropriate generalization 
and can apply it to new situations, he is assumed to have achieved 
an attitude of understanding-an adaptation has taken place. 

The unit is the vehicle used by Morrison for teaching the re- 
quired adaptations. lie defines a unit as “some significant and com- 
prehensive aspect of the environment, of an organized science, of 
an art, or of conduct, which being learned results in an adaptation 
in personality.” 

Morrison illus'trates his definition by means of a unit in the field 
of general science entitled, “Our Water Supply.” This, Morrison 
points out, is an important and significant aspect of the environment 
for everyone. It is a totality rather than a fiagment. It requires the 
mastery of principles, facts, and processes if the indent is to gain 
an attitude of understanding which will change his behavior toward 
the world in which he lives. 

Perhaps the meaning of the unit as defined by Morrison can be 
clarified by considering the characteristics of a good teaching unit 
as set forth by E. R. Breslich, one of Morrison’s colleagues in the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School: 

1. It is a body of closely related facts and principles so organized as to 
contribute to the understanding of an important aspect of the course. 

2. It must be possible to present the unit as a whole in a form so con- 
cise as to give the learner a clear conception of it before he under- 
takes to study it. 

3. The objectives must be so definitely stated that they are clear not onfy 
to the teacher but also to the pupil. The learning products must be 
known. 

4. All pupils qualified to take the course must be able to master the 
minimum essentials necessary and sufficient to attain complete under- 

Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schooi 
(Revised edition). Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 24-25. 
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standing of the unit. In addition to this minimum, the unit must 
contain supplementary materials to allow freedom in adapting the 
work to the individual differences of the pupils.^^ 

The application of Morrison’s definition and Breslich’s criteria of 
a good teaching unit may best be understood by sketching briefly 
the five steps in one of Morrison’s favorite units, “Our Water Sup- 
ply” which, as has been pointed out earlier, satisfies the require- 
ments of his definition. 

The teacher’s first task is to determine the present experiences of 
the student which have a bearing upon the new learning to be 
acquired and at the same time to provide the information needed by 
the teacher to do a good job of presenting the unit. This informa- 
tion may be secured by means of a pre-test or oral discussion. This 
first phase of the procedure is appropriately called Exploraiion. This 
step would vary from thirty minutes to several periods, depending 
upon the extent of the experience of the students with the* subject 
matter of the unit.'^ 

The next step, the Presentation, is the teacher’s opportunity to 
present, perhaps in the form of a lecture, the broad outlines of the 
unit. He presents the material in the form of generalizations and 
basic facts, leaving out the details. For example, the general prin- 
ciples upon which the pump is based— density, pressure, etc,-TWOuld 
be presented as essential to the acquisition of the new understand- 
ing. The test of mastery is the student’s ability to apply ’these new 
principles in such a way as to exercise more intelligent control over 
his environment. As Morrison expresses it: The teacher approaches 
the task of imparting, in its major essentials, in a single period if 

” E. R. Breslich, “The Unit in Mathematics,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House. V, 324-325 (February, 1931). 

The reader will note the siniiLirity in terminology and pweedurq of the 
various steps proposed by Morrison, and the steps in the Herbartian procedure, 
which are usually listed as follows. ( 1) Preparation, (2) Presentation, (3) Com- 
parison and Abstraction, (4) Generalization, and (5) Application. It should be 
noted, however, that there is one .significant difference. The Herbartian steps 
applied to an extended unit of work covering many penods. See Harold Alberty 
and Vivian T. Thayer, Supervision in the Secondary School. Boston; D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1931, pp. 308-310, William Chandler Bagley, The Educative Process, 
The Macmillan Company, 1920, Chapters XIX and XX. 
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possible, the understanding which is the unit. In brief, dirough 
direct, convincing oral presentation he teaches the unit itself.*® 

At the close, a presentation test is given to determine whether or 
not the essentials have registered. If the essentials have failed to 
register, a re-presentation is given. Contrary to the usual, ground- 
to-be-covered procedure, the students have had, up to this point, 
no assignment. The assignment actually takes place in the next step. 

The students are now ready for Step 111, Assimilation, which may 
re({iiiie se\’eral days or a nninber of weeks. Upon tlie basis of the 
fiist two steps, tlie teacher assigns reference material, suggestions 
for study, etc., usually b\' means of a mimeographed “guide sheet,” 
helps the students over difficult places, and stimulates those who 
aie capable of doing so to work on a voluntary project or problem 
as evidence of their ability to pursue an independent interest. In 
the unit under discussion, appropiiate reference inateiial and ap- 
paratus dealing with pumps and other aspects of the water supply 
would be placed at the disposal of the class. With the aid of the 
guide sheets, they would use these materials fcr the purpose of 
understanding and mastering the geiiei alizations which the teacher 
presented earlier. One student might, as a voluntary project, con- 
stiiict a pump, anothei might delve deeply into the problems of 
municipal ownership and control, while a third might go deeply 
into the historical e\ohition of water supply systems. The extent of 
these voluntary activities is limited only by the interests of the 
students and the time which may be properly spent upon the unit. 
In this way, the “slack-time” which results from individual difter- 
ences in rates of learning is taken up. When the teacher has decided 
that all of the students have mastered the minimum essentials, the 
assimilation period comes to a close. 

The group is now ready for the fourth step. Organization. Here 
the purpose is to get the students to demonstrate that they have 
acquired the new understanding. Usually the period takes the form 
of a comprehensive test in which the students are required to organ- 
ize all of the significant data which they have disc-overed in terms 
of the new understanding which they have gained. A further pur- 
Morrison, op. cit., p. 267. 
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pose of the organization period is to afford the students valuable 
training in developing the ability to write coherent and effective 
English. Finally, the organization is designed to further the estab- 
lishment of the new attitude. 

The fifth and final step is called the Recitation, which consists 
usually of oral presentations by different .members of the class, 
group discussions, “floor talks,” “written recitations,” and applica- 
tions of the understandings to different situations. This step is in- 
tended to provide final and complete evidence that learning has 
actually taken place. 

Morrison gives little place to the setting up of problem situations, 
to student purposing, to teacher-student planning, to the develop- 
ment of the adaptations which are necessary to effective adjustment 
in our society. The method has its roots in the passive psychology 
of Herbart and in the evolutionary conception of society. What then 
are Morrison’s contributions to modern methodology? Certainly if 
it is to be found at all, it will be outside the main stream of dynamic » 
development fostered by Dewey and the progressive scKooI of 
thought. 

Morrison undoubtedly has performed a distinct service to Amer- 
ican education in helping to distinguish between the shadow and 
the substance in learning. We can no longer regard mere ground- 
to-be-covered as a desirable educational objective. He has also made 
a contribution to education by systematizing a procedure fpr provid- 
ing for individual differences which can be utilized by individual 
teachers even though the teaching staff as a whole is not commixed 
to a common philosophy or teaching procedure. Perhaps even a 
greater contribution is his attempt to present a workable concept 
of the nature of the learning unit. Here he has pointed the way, 
not only to a new method of selecting and organizing leamiiig •activ- 
ities, but also to a general teaching procedure which offers prbfnise 
of an escape from the deadly routine of the daily-recitation method. 

Anodier attempt in the third decade of the century to bridge 
the gap between the growing body of theory regarding individual 
differences, the organismic nature of the individual, need for giving 
attention to new concepts of thinking and the transfer of training, 
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and the formalism of the recitation method, was developed by Harry 
L. Miller and his colleagues at the University of Wisconsin High 
School. His plan bears some resemblance in general form to that of 
Morrison, but gives much more place to the evolving dynamic con- 
cepts of philosophy and psychology. He proposed that units be set 
up in the fonn of “contracts” or challenges. The teacher first intro- 
duced the students to the unit which was based upon some broad 
generalization such as, “Plants Need Water.” The teacher then per- 
mitted the students to choose among three contracts. The “F Con- 
tract” represented the lowest level of understanding which all stu- 
dents must master; the “O Contract” included, in addition, capacity 
to utilize and apply the basic generalizations; the “E Contract” 
called for more novel applications of the generalizations to new 
situations. These contracts were made the basis for grading— the 
student receiving the grade of Fair, Good, or Excellent in terms of 
the completion of the corresponding contract or assignment. 

This plan seemed to possess excellent possibilities for providing 
for individual differences both in abilities and rate5 of learning. The 
ideas were adopted by many teachers, but the plan failed to survive 
even in the University of Wisconsin High School. By the middle 
Thirties it had entirely disappeared from the educational scene. 

It has been shown that the first three decades of the Twentieth 
Century marked a period of great change in educational thinking, 
particularly in the field of general method. Educators, by and large, 
rejected the daily-recitation procedure as being incompatible with 
the new theories of learning and the results of experiments in the 
newer methodology. 

V. T. Thayer was impressed by the shift in emphasis which was 
taking place and in 1928 attempted to syii*:hesize the major findings 
in philosophy, psychology, and teaching procedures into a general 
procedure applicable to all types of learning activities. His pub- 
lished work is undoubtedly the clearest interpretation of the new 

See H. L. MiUer and R. T. Hargreaves, The Self-Directed School. New 
York; Charles Scribner’s Suns, 1925, and H. L. Miller, Creative Learning and 
Teaching, New Yoik; Charles Scribner's Sons, 1927. 

” V. T. Thayer, The Fasting of the Recitation. Copyright, 1928, by D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston. 
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trends that were well under way. His optimism is evidenced in the 
following statement: 

And so, gradually, the conception of schooling has come to mean not 
merely preparation for adult life but an integral part of child life itself. 
At first, as we have seen, it consisted in little more than formal instruction 
within a very limited field. The textbook dominated the situation and the 
master’s duty was summed up in the injunction to see that pupils 
"learned” their lessons. Education has now broadened out to include a 
first-hand concern for a pupil’s growth. It attempts to define very definitely 
the outcome of schooling in terms of objectives of growth and develop- 
ment, traits of character for which subject matter and school activities 
arc means, not ends. As means, however, school expeiiences are supremely 
important and they are scrutinized carefully with ref ci cnee to the ends 
they are designed to realize. ThLs concern for ends, witli development as 
against the actjuisition of information, is leading to an iiicToased sensi- 
tiveness to other factors in the learning situation to such an extent that 
teachers appreciate as never beiore the significance of the subtle lines of 
influence between home, school, and commimity. 

The realization of the intimate connection of many factors in the learn- 
ing situation and the conception of education through and for tebavior 
as against education for information, icsts upon a theory of learning 
which likewise contrasts with that which pi evaded in our early schools. 
Today we no longer consider Icaimng to be a process in which outer im- 
pressions are written upon a blank mind as characters may be traced upon 
a wax tablet.^ 

At the time that Thayer wrote the above, the formulations of the 
organismic psychologists as to the wholeness of human personality 
and of the learning piocess, had not betm clearly developed, butdhe 
atomistic point of view of Thorndike had been successfully chal- 
lenged by the work of Jennings,^"^ and the basic principles of Gestalt 
psychology had been formulated by Koffka.*® Enough was known 
for Thayer to be able to write: 

Ibid, pp. 44-45. 

H. S. Jennings, Prometheus, or Bi'oiogy and the Advancement of Man. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, J925. (Note. His Biological Basis of Be- 
havior did not appear until 1930 ) 

*®Kurt Kofika, The Growth of the Mind. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1925» (Note: The work of Wheeler and Perkitis, Lashley and 
Coghill had not been reported at the time of Thayers writing.) 
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Wc thus see that the conceptions of learning as an activity controlled 
and directed both from vvitliin and without leads to educational methods 
v^'hich contrast with the early precepts of teaching. It places in the fore- 
ground an appeal to the genuine interests of children as starting points 
for instruction and it defines the outcomes ot education in teims of inter- 
ests, i.e., dynamic ideals and habits. It recognizes that curriculum ma- 
terials cannot center exclusiveK upon adult values, that they must be 
organized with reference to the findings of both psychology and sociology. 
It no longer conceives oi subject matter and method as separate, but urges 
tliat each school subject be organized and tauglit with an eye to its 
content and proceduie values. And finally by identifying what was tiadi- 
tionally thought of as intellect, feeling, and will, it seeks to organize life 
within the school so that it will serve as an active agent in tlic develop- 
ment of integiatcd personalities.’** 

Against the backgiound of philosophy and psychology, Thayer 
placed the results of three decades of experimentation in teaching 
procedures designed to provide for individual differences and came 
forwaid with a teaching plan to accelerate “the jiassing of the reci- 
tation.” His plan for group and individual instruction has three 
steps. The first one is Planning and Amgnmcnt. Here the teacher 
plans tentatively the work of the unit and makes the assignment to 
the class. This assignment has for its central purpose the “identifica- 
tion of the pupil’s purposes wuh those of the teacher.” In doing 
this, the teacher presents an overview of the unit and provides for 
the sense of direction needed by the sludents in their individual 
and group undertakings. The assignment phase ends when most of 
the students are ready to start work. It will continue with the others, 
perhaps into the period which follows, as occasion demands. The 
second step is known as the Working Period during which “the bulk 
of the group will doubtless travel in a body; but with a skillful 
teacher there is no reason why individuals and small parties should 
not be encouraged to stop for a time, when especially interested, 
or again, progress more rapidly than others in order to gain time 
for a side excursion of peculiar importance to them. If the final meet- 
ing place is clearly agi t^ed upon all can meet at the proper time and 
while resting can exchange experiences to their mutual ad- 


Thayer, op. cif., pp. 143-144. 
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vantage.*®® Here the teacher studies his students, their interests, 
and needs and helps each one to develop what is for him the best 
method of work. He encourages individual students to pursue their 
special interests and to achieve higher levels of learning. Mastery 
of the common essentials of the unit is insisted upon for all students, 
though it is probably unlikely that any two students will achieve 
precisely the same degree of mastery. Thayer emphasizes again and 
again the flexible character of the period and urges the teacher to 
adapt his material and methods to the group. Guide sheets indicat- 
ing the work to be covered are recommended. The period as a rule 
closes with some kind of a test which has for its chief purpose “the 
organization of the work thus far engaged upon.” Borrowing from 
the contributions of the socialized recitation, the author utilizes the 
term, the Socialized Period, to describe the third and final step of 
his procedure. Here again there are no fixed directions to follow. 
In general, the period will consist of discussions by students, sum- 
maries of the general principles involved, “floor talks, individual and 
sub-group reports of special problems or projects undertakeTi. and a 
general tie-up of the various aspects of the unit. It will also b^ 
utilized for the purpose of discussing the new work to be under- 
taken.” Aside from a lack of emphasis upon cooperative teacher- 
student planning in the first step, Thayer's proposal, made in. 1928, 
seems quite up to date at the present time. 

From the discussion up to this point it seems fair to conclude 
that by 1930 the essentials of a new classroom procedure had been 
formulated. Was this new procedure accepted and practiced in 
high schools generally? The answer is well known to all students of 
education. The well-known lag between theory and practice was in 
evidence. In spite of the crusading spirit of the exponents of the 
new methodology, in practice the various plans which possessed 
distinct features tended to lose their identity. When Billett made 

Ibid., p. 203. 

For a complete discussion of this plan, see Thayer, op. cit., Ch.ipten; XIX- 

XXI. 

Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking and Prortw^ 
don. National Survey of Secondary Education, Office of Education Bulletin, 

1932, No. 17, Monograph No, 13. Washington, Government Printing Office, 

1933. 
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his comprehensive study of unit teaching in 1932 he found that a 
large number of plans which claimed to be distinctive difEered in 
name only. He found no essential differences in practice between 
“long-unit assignments, individualized instruction, the contract plan, 
the problem method, and the project method.” 

Many teachers who claimed to be using some sort of unit plan 
were 'combining it with daily assignments which largely cancelled 
the values which might have accrued from a systematic use of 
unit planning practices. Some textbook writers climbed onto the 
bandwagon and substituted “units” for chapter headmgs. By and 
large the daily ground-to-be-covered method with textbook assign- 
ment of lessons continued to dominate secondary-school teaching. 
As Billett pointed out, "In most schools, the unit assignment is a 
decided innovation functioning in a small number of subjects, often 
in only one subject.” -■* The reasons for this situation are not difficult 
to discover. Among them are these: 

1. The advances in methodology weie not accompanied by correspond- 
ing advances in curriculum design. 

2. The newer formulations of the nature of learning were slow in pene- 
trating the teacher-education institutions 

3. The textbook system was deeply inticnched. 

4. The socio-economic situation was confused, and as a consequence 
interfered with basic thinking about educational ioundations. 

It has been pointed out that by 1930 the foundations for a new 
concept of learning and teaching had l>een laid. This concept was 
based upon the basic values of democracy which the schools were 
to implement, upon the new dynamic psychology of learning and 
transfer, and upon a quaiter of a century of experimentation in the 
classroom.--’’ 

The period between 1930 and the rlose of World War II was 
characterized largely by clarifying, extending, and implementing 
what had already been learned. Naturally much of this implementa- 

” Ibid., p. 330. Ibid., p. 331. 

“‘Harold Rugg in his Foundations for American Education, pp. 569-570 
presents an “Honor Roll ’ of forty pioneer progressive schools founded between 
1875 and 1930. 
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tion took the form of curriculum reorganization since the new con- 
cept of teaching and learning in our demorcratic culture called for 
a diflFerent kind of learning experience and a different kind of cur- 
ricular organization. 

The Progressive Education Association launched a series of far- 
reaching studies in the area of secondary education. Some of these 
will be described briefly. 

The Commission on the Relation between School and College, 
founded and directed by Wilford Aikin, set up the Eight-Year Study 
to test the hypothesis that secondary schools could change their 
ciirriculums drastically and still prepare students effectively for col- 
lege. Some thirty schools were selected for the experiment upon 
the basis of their willingness and capacity for experimentation. 
Largely because of the influence of Boyd H. Bode, who was a mem- 
ber of the directing committee, these schools became sensitive to 
the development and implementation of a philosophy of education 
based upon democratic values. All or nearly all of them were com- 
mitted to cooperative teacher-student planning as a bas-is of select- 
ing and carrying forwaid learning activities. Most of them.cauied* 
on systematic programs of guidance and evaluation. Many of them 
experimented with new patterns of general education. At the close 
of the study (1942), the staff, which was made up of represen- 
tatives of secondary schools and colleges, made the following 
report: 

In a comparison of 1475 matched pairs (of students) the- Follow-up 
Staff found that the graduates of the Thirty Schools: 

1. earned a slightly higher total grade average; 

2. earned higher grade averages in all subject fields except foreign 
languages; 

3. specialized in the same academic fields as did the comparison stu- 
dents, 

4. did not differ from the comparison group in the number of times they 
were placed on probation; 

5. received slightly more academic honors in each year; 

6. were more often judged to possess a high degree of intellectual 
curiosity and drive; 
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7. were more often judged to be precise, systematic and objective in 
their thinking; 

8. were more often judged to have developed cleai and well-fonnulated 
ideas concerning the meaning of education— especially in the first 
two years of college, 

9. more often demonstrated a high degree of resoiiicefulness in meeting 
new situations; 

10. did not difiei from the comparison group in ability to plan their 
time eflectively, 

1 1. had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison group, 
but appioached their solution with greater effectiveness, 

12. participated somewhat more freipienth', and more often enjoyed ap- 
preciative experiences in the aits; 

13. participated moie in all organized student groups except religious 
and service activities. 

]4 earned in each college year a higher percentage of non-academic 
honors (officership in organizations, election to managerial societies, 
athletic insignia, leading loles in dramatic and musical presenta- 
tions ) , 

] 5. did not differ from the comparison group in the (juahty of adjustment 
to their contempoiaiies, 

16. difteied onK' slightlv from the comparison group in the kinds of 
]udgment about th<*ir schooling, 

17. had a somewhat better oiiemation toward the choice of a vocation; 

18. di'inonstratod a more active concern foi what was going on in the 
world.“^' 

The contributions ol this stiiuy to geneial classroom procedure or 
metliod are many and vaiied. While not all of the schools made 
significant changes in their programs, most schools did become more 
sensitive to the need for working out classroom piocedures which 
were more consistent with the aims and purposes which they ac- 
cepted. Since then aims included the development of such behavior 
characteristics as openinindedness, creatixeness and imagination, 
the power and habit of analysis, the h'lbit of reaching conclusions 
on the basis of valid evidence, and socitil concern and acceptance 
of responsibility, classroom procedures were initiated which were, 

Wilford Aikin, T/te Story of the Eight-Year Study, pp. 110-12. Copyright, 
1942, by Harper and Brothers, New York. By permission of The McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. See also Dean Chamberlin, and Others, Did They Succeed in College* 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
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regarded as most likely to lead to these goals. Teacher-student plan- 
ning, cooperative group work and evaluation, individual and sm^ll 
group problems and projects were the logical tools to use to develop 
these characteristics. 

Since the daily assignment-recitation technique was ill-adapted 
to these purposes, it was abandoned in favor of long-term unit plan- 
ning, which had several distinguishable characteristics. The first 
was: Setting the Problein. Usually this w^s done upon the basis 
of standards or criteria accepted by the group. The curriculum con- 
sultants of the study submitted the following list as typical questions 
which the group might ask concerning a proposed topic, unit, or 
problem: 

1. Is our activity appropriate for the niatiirily level of the group^ 

2. Does it lead on and extend the horizons ot the members of the group? 

3. Does it provide opportunities for developing intelligent scientific atti- 
tudes? 

4. Does it provide for individual initiative? 

5. Does it provide for group activities? 

6. Does it encourage the use of a large variety of mate'rials foi expres- 
sion— talking, writing, painting, modeling, dramatizmg, singing, 
dancing, and so forth? 

7. Does it bring to the fore fundamental social issues that are significant 
to the members of the group? 

S. Do we enjoy it? 

These questions give a clue to the succeeding steps in the gen- 
eralized method. After the problem, unit or topic was agreed upon, 
plans were made for canyiiig on the activities. We might call this 
the Work Period, According to the consultants, such an extended 
work period should include; 

1. Whole group planning and work on a topic which is big enough to 
include the actual interests and needs of the group as a whole.- 

2. Smaller group planning and work on such phases of the fopic as* seem 
natural and profitable temporary divisions for intensive ressearch. 

H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zcchiel, Exploring the Curriculum. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942, p. 128. See also the accounts of the 
different schools in; Thirty Schools TeU Their Story. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. By permission of The American Education Fellowship, 
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3. Individual planning and work both on special aspects of the sub- 
divisions and on other interests which may not be closely connected 
with the topic at hand.“** 

This step recognized the need both for group and individual 
activities— group work in terms of common needs and individual 
work in terms of particular needs and interests. This piactice obvi- 
ated the necessity of homogeneous gionping which had swept the 
country in the Twenties and earl) Thirties, with generally dis- 
appointing results. 

The comnutnient of the schools to teacher-student planning natur- 
ally led to the thiid and final step Piovision was made tor bringing 
the study to a close thiongh individual and group reports, drama- 
tizations. forums, and the like, and for evaluation of the outcomes.®* 
This step has come to be called the Culminating Phase. 

Thus the Eight-Yeai Study documented the need for a clean break 
with the daily recitation which the pioneers of the Thirties de- 
manded. Unfortunately the reports of the study came at a time 
when the entire nation was involved in a death struggle against 
totalitarianism. Consequently it did not receiv.e the attention it 
deseived. The impact upon the rank and file of secondary schools 
was very slight indeed. Teachers, by and large, went on assigning 
daily lessons from textbooks. 

The work of two commissions of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation (now the American Education Fellowship), which func- 
tioned concurrently with the Eight-Year Study, is worthy of mention 
because of their contributions to the modern concept of method. 
The Commission on the Secondary-School Curriculum, headed by 
V. T. Thayer, was appointed in 1932 for the purpose of studying the 
problems of reorganizing secondary education in order to make it 
function more effectively in meeting the needs of all adolescents. 
Through its various studies it attempted to develop an “understand- 
ing of curriculum problems common to both secondary and college 
instruction, and a common method of approach to their solution. 

pp. 112-113. 

**See Eugene Sm^ and Ralph Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
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Hence it lent material assistance to the schools and colleges' cooper- 
ating with the earlier Commission, although seeking primarily, to 
stimulate the rethinking and reorganization of all programs of sec- 
ondary education.” 

The Commission identified the needs of adolescents and classified 
them in four “crucial areas” as follows: (1) Needs in Immediate 
Social Relationships; (2) Needs in Economic Relationships; (3) 
Needs in Personal Living; and (4) Needs in Wider Social Relation- 
ship. The list of needs identified were then used by the various sub- 
committees in subject fields, as a basis for making proposals for 
curriculum reorganization in their respective fields. The final reports 
of these committees all stressed the need for a complete break with 
the organized subject-matter tradition and advocated a unit type of 
teaching based upon the problems, inteiests, and needs of adoles- 
cents in our contemporary American culture. 

The other commission of the as.sociation referred to above was 
the Commission on Human Relations and was headed bv Alice 
Kelihor. This group sought to discover the contributions oi^ anthro- 
pology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, child study, and literature} 
to the education of the adolescent.’^^ 

The work of this commission rocused attention on the problems of 
adolescents with particular reference to the establishment of human 
relations. As a result of experimental studies of the problems of 
young people expressed in group situations, the Coininission issued 
a statement entitled, “Typical Points of Focus of Concerns of 
Adolescents,” which has had considerable influence in developing 

,Mo Y y Thayer, Caroline B. Zachiys and Ruth Kotinskv, Rcor^anizinif Sec- 
ondary Education New York, D Appleton-Centiirv Company, 1939, p vi. 
Other books by the Commission included the following Peter A Bios, The 
Adolescent Personahtij: A Study of Individual Behavior, The Visual Arts in 
General Education, Language in General Education; Mathematics in General 
Education; Science in General Education; The Social Studies in General Educa- 
tion, Caroline B. Zachry and Margaiot Lighly, Emotion an^l Conduct in 
Adolescence. All publisht'd by the D Applet on-Centiiry Company, Inc.' ^ 

The following volumes grew out of the work of the Commission: Alice 
Keliher, hife and Growth, Louis Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration, Katherine 
W. Taylor, Do Adolescents "Need Parents', and W C. Langcr, Psychology and 
Human Living. All published by D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. between 1937 
and 1943. 
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problem areas and units of work in core progi'am development. The 
concerns in problems were classified under the following cate- 
gories: (1) Establishing Personal Relationships, (2) Establishing 
Independence, (3) Understanding Human Behavior, (4) Establish' 
ing the Self in Society, (5) Normality, (6) Understanding the Uni- 
verse.^^ 

In addition to the experimental program of the schools of the 
Eight-Year-Study, the period beginning about 1930 and extending 
to World War II was rich in curriculum development programs 
which broke with the daily recitation system and established new 
patterns of curriculums and classroom procedures. One of the best 
known of these programs was inaugurated in Virginia in 1931.'''^ 

The program, developed by the Virginia State Department of 
Piililic Instruction under the leadership of Sidney B. Hall and Hollis 
L. Caswc 11, broke completely with the daily grouiid-to-be-covered 
conception of education and oiganized the program around units 
of work. A unit of work was defined as follows: 

... a series of rekited activities engaged in by children in the process of 
realizing a dominating purpose which was compatibV with the aims of 
education. It will be noted that this definition has three determining 
aspects. 

a. A dominating purpose of the part of children, compatible with the 
aims of education, 

b. A series ol related activities engaged in by the children under the 
guidance ol the teacher to realize their jiurpose. 

c. The evaluation ol these aetivitu's by the children 

The Virginia program set the pattern for state, county, and city- 
wide cuiriculum development programs. Best known among them 
aie Kansas, California, Mississippi, Georgia, Santa Barbara City, 

See the report in full in Giles, McCulchen and Zechiel, op. cit., pp. 315- 

320. 

**Sec Henry Harap, ct al.. The Changing Curriculum. New York, D. Apple- 
ton -Century Company, Inc. 1937, Chapter IX, liollis L. Caswell and Doak 
Campbell, Curriculum Development. New York, The American Book Company, 
1935. 

Sidney B Hall, D W Peters and Hollis L. Caswell, Procedures for Virginia 
Slate Curriculum Prograi**. Bulletin of the State Board of Educahon, Vol. 15. 
Richmond, State Department of Education, 1932, p. 129. 
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Santa Barbara County, Fort Worth, Texas, Burbank, California. 
Most of these programs functioned most effectively at the elemen- 
tary level where the subject-matter tradition was not so firmly en- 
trenched, but even here the attempt to change met with great 
resistance, because of lack of preparation of teachers and admin- 
istrators to carry on the new programs, inadequate public-relations 
programs, and inadequate materials of instruction. However, even 
though most of these programs failed to survive World War II, 
important lessons in educational method were learned from them. 
A large body of experience in the organization of units of work was 
gained. Increasing use was made of teacher-student planning. A new 
concept of evaluation in terms of cooperatively developed goals 
and values found expression. 

World War II put an end to the spirited drive toward curriculum 
reorganization and consequently to experimentation with the newer 
classroom procedures. As a matter of fact there was a marked 
tendency to retreat to traditional patterns in which teachers felt 
more secure. However, with the close of the war, a number of 
important developments got under way, the total effects of which 
cannot yet be evaluated. Two of these developments will ‘only be 
mentioned at this point in our discussion, since they are discussed 
fully in other chapters. 

In 1944, the Educational Policies Commission brought forth its 
proposal for reorganizing the high-school curriculum upon the basis 
of the “ten imperative needs of youth.” 

From one-half to two-thirds of the school day was to, be given 
over to a program of “common learnings” organized without refer- 
ence to conventional subject lines. Undoubtedly this proposal pre- 
ated a new interest in unit planning and teaching, since textbooks 
based upon logically organized .systems of knowledge were unsuited 
to the new program. The United States Office of Education esti- 

Education for All American Youth. Washington, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1944. (See also the revised edition— Education For All American 
Youth— A Further Lock, 1952). An excellent pictorial summary of the above 
volume has been published by the National Association of Secondary-Sdiool 
Principals under me title: Planning for American Youth, and has consistently 
advocated die program of curriculum reorganization set forth in that volume. 
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mated that about 800 high schools, mostly on the seventh, eig^di, 
and ninth grades, are operating on a core or common learn* 
ings basis. Most of these programs are characterized by a unit 
approach. 

Another movement which has thrown considerable light on the 
nature of general method has become known as Group Dynamics 
or Group Processes, Pioneer studies of the manner in which groups 
behave in different kinds of environment which involved contrast- 
ing types of leadership were carried on at the University of Iowa 
under the leadership of Kurt Lewin These studies tend to show 
that a group involved in carrying out a project, solving a problem, 
or engaging in any kind of activity involving common concerns is 
more effective when democratic principles are utilized in planning 
and carrying forward the activity. 

From the small beginning made at the University of Iowa, the 
movement has spread rapidly and extensive experimentation has 
been carried out not only in school situations, but also in industry, 
community projects, professional organizations, and the like.*^ 

The nature of the group process is fairly simple, though a very 
elaborate terminology has grown up in an attempt to define the 
functions of leaders, observers, recorders, and the like. One school 
of thought refuses to associate the concept with democracy and 
confines itself to objective d^ enptions of group behavior under 
varying conditions While this is undoubtedly a valuable emphasis, 
it tends to obscure some of the princip.d values which are of im- 
portance to educators. 

From the standpoint of democratic education the group process 
has been defined as follows: 

See Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggres- 
sion Behavior in Expenmentally Created Soci<l Climates,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, X, 271-279 (May, 1939). 

” For example see: Leland Bradford, “Building Employee Security,” Person^ 
nel. New York, American Management Association (January, 1946); J. R. P. 
French, Jr., “A Method of Training Foremen,” in Human Factors in Manage^ 
ment, (^ited by Schuler Dean Hoslet), Park College Press, 1946; William V. 
Biddle, Community Studies and Dynamics, Richmond, Indiana, Earlham Cd- 
lege, 1948. See also die various repmrts of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, Bethel, Maine. 
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Group process . . . refers to the ends-means procedures utilized by a 
group of individuals thinking, discussing, planning, deciding, acting and 
evaluating together for the purpose of attacking and solving a common 
problem. It implies the meeting and interacting of minds in face-to-face 
relationships in which co-operative and creative thinking takes place and 
action and growth ensue. {The goal of group processes is group produc- 
tivity, that is, getting something done which could not he done by a 
single individual ) 

The real focus of group processes in education is relations with or 
between people. . . . The process creates ancf recreates designs which 
make the most of the collective judgments of the group members. The 
continuous mobilization of the position elements which come out of the 
interaction of group members gives the group process its dynamic force 
and power. Its material are tlie ideas, feelings, and experiences of people 
because the group is people. Croup processes are simply the ends-means 
procedures developed by a group iinilied by interdependency of behavior 
and by the identification of the members of the group in attacking a 
common problem.” 

From this definition, the principles of learning involved in group 
thinking and the ideals of democratic li\'ing, the principles oi group 
process may be derived. Perhaps the following formulation is some - 1 
what oversimplified, but it serves the purpose of highlighting the 
contributions of democratic gro^.p process to general method, 

1. The group process is effective to the extent that concerns are shared 
by members of tlie group. 

2. The group process is most effective in situations m which the leader- 
ship is shared by various members of the group. 

3. The solution of a pioblem ai rived at through the group ^process is 
to be accepted as the “best” solution, even though tlie judgment of 
the group is not shared bv the status leader. 

4. The group process requires that there be mutual respect for members 
of the group and that differences among individuals or minorities be 
utilized as a means of developing richer and deeper insights which 
will enhance the cpiahty of the solution of the problem. 

5. The effective use of the group process is one means of releasing the 
creative potentialities of the members of an organization. ‘ s 

Group Processes in Supervision ( Lavonne Hanna, Ch ) pp. 27-28 ( Italics 
in original). Copyright, 1948, by Association for Supervision and Cumculum 
Development, Washington. 
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6. The status leader facilitates the process by means of which decisions 
on common problems are reached.^® 

How does a democratically organized group go about the solving 
of a common problem? Three distinct but interrelated stages may 
be identified. 

1. Inc rhiuning Stage. The j^roiip identifies its prol>Icm and formulates 
procedures for arriving .it a solution. 

2. The Developmental Stage The group collects data which have a 
bearing upon the solution ot the problem. Subgroups work in terms 
ol the decLsions indcle in the planning st.ige. Interaction among mem- 
bers takes place as thc\ attcmjit to arnve at the “best” solution ol the 
pioblem. 

3. The Concluding and Evaluating Stages. The group pools th^^ efforts 
of individual members and evaluates the eflectweness of the pro- 
posed solution in terms of the goals or purposes which were defined 
in the initial stages. 

From this analysis, it may be inferred that effective group work 
follows the geiieial pnnciplt's of learning and is consistent with the 
evolving concept of geneial method. 

SOME GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING GENERAL METHOD 
DERIVED FROM DEMOCRATIC VALUES, THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF LEARNING, AND THE EWER CLASSROOM PRACTICES. 

1. The concept of the complete act of thoughts winch invoh'cs, per- 
plexitv , conhision, or doubt leading t(^ a definition of the pioblcm; 
the setting up of one or more hypotheses, oi tentative plans of action; 
investigation, anahsis, mtcrpietation to test the various liypotheses 
with (he neccssarv elaboration, modification, or refinement of the 
most fruitful hypotheses, and action based upon adeejuate data, pro- 
vides the key to an cflectivc classroom procedure' 

2. The complete act of thought describes n >t only the way an individual 
goes about resolving a difficulty, but also describes the w'av a group 
with a common problem operates in order to find a solution to 
its problem. 

Harold Benjamin (ed.). Democracy in the Admimstraiion of Uigher Edu- 
cation. Chapter V. “Soree Principles of Democratic Association” by Harold 
Alberty. New York, Ilarp^ r and Brothers, 1950, pp. 63-74, passim. Copyright, 
1950, by Harper and Brothers. 
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3. Ad effective teaching procedure recognizes the unity of various ]eam~ 
ing products, e.g. ideals, attitudes, understandings, appreciations, 
^Is, and treats them as integral parts of the learning situation. 

4. The ideals of democracy, the dynamic nature of the individual, the 
basic principles of motivation suggest that an effective teaching 
procedure gives a large place to co-ojierative purposing, planning, 
working, and evaluating. 

5. An effective teaching procedure should take into account the wide 
range of individual differences which characterizes all groups, how- 
ever common their purposes may be. 

6. An effective teaching procedure should be sufficiently flexible to deal 
with a wide variety of learning activities. 

7. An effective teaching procedure should facilitate the use of a wide 
variety of resources, such as reference materials, films, and recordings 
as integral parts of the learning experiences. 

8. An effective teaching procedure draws freely upon material from 
appropriate fields of knowledge. 

The Teaching-Learning Unit. If the generalizations presented 
above are accepted as valid, the time-honored daily-assignment- 
recitation which continues to be the most widely used procedure 
in the American high school, must be abandoned. Many.pf ,the * 
criticisms of this procedure have been discussed in previous chap- 
ters. They need only to be summarized at this point. 

The daily recitation procedure (1) is inconsistent with the hew 
psychology of learning, (2) does not provide adequately for indi- 
vidual differences, (3) is destructive of student and teacher initia- 
tive, (4) is inadequate for purposes of achieving democratic 'values, 
(5) does not lend itself to cooperative teaching, (6) discoiArages the 
unifying of subject fields or learning experiences, (7) perpetuates 
the ground-to-be-covered conception of education, and (8) leilds 
support to the slavish use of the textbook. 

As a matter of fact, the procedure has but one thing to recommend 
it. It provides for a clearly understood and easily administered 
educational program. Since it has been in use for so long, it has the 
support of tradition and hence is difiScult to change. 

The teaching-learning unit is the most promising procedure for 
carrying into effect the best we have learned from our study of the 
psychology of learning, and the various movements looking toward 
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a general unified conception of educational method. Many of these 
plans have been described briefly in preceding sections of this chap- 
ter. Perhaps it is sufficient to state at this point that such a teaching- 
learning unit involves (1) a broad comprehensive problem, or 
project which is a common concern of the group, (2) a series of 
related activities so selected and organized as to provide common 
learnings for the entire group and individual learning in terms of 
the .specific needs, abilities, and interests of students, and (3) a 
program of continuous cooperative evaluation of outcomes. 

U.^'iially unit teaching involves three stages as follows; (1) the 
Planning Stage in which problems are clarified, alternate plans of 
work considered, and decisions reached as to how the group shall 
proceed, (2) an extended Working Stage in which there is much 
group discussion, library research, investigations, experimentation, 
individual and committee work, and the like, and (3) a Culniinat- 
iiig Stage, in which results arc brought together, conclusions are 
reached, and results are ex'aluated. 

Why has a plan that has so much to recommend it from the stand- 
point of educational theory, received so little acceptance in practice? 
The answer is not difficult to discover. The emphasis upon unit 
teaching as method has not been accompanied by corresponding 
emphasis upon the unit as a basis for curriculum reorganization. 
The result is that teachers have attempted, without marked success, 
to adapt a fixed textbook-ridden curriculum to the unit approach. 
Succeeding chapters will attempt to provide concrete suggestions 
for translating the theory of general method into practice. 

SUMMARY 

For more than half a centurv, educators have been trj'ing to develop 
a concept of general method for organizing group instruction which is 
consistent with the gi owing body of knowledge in the areas of learning 
and human motivation. The movement has been aided by the shift in 
p.sychological emphasis from the atomistic to the organismic conception 
of the nature of the learner and the learning process; by the educational 
philosophers’ attempts to relate learning more closely to democratic 
values; and by continiKius classroom experimentation in translating theory 
into practice; and by the recent emphasis upon the use <rf democratic 
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group process not only in school, but also in many other types bf group 
activity. 

Some form of unit teaching, which breaks completely with the daily- 
ground-to-be-covered conception of education promises most as a means 
of translating theory into practice. A large body of successful experience 
is now available to teachers. The formal, highly mechanized unit plans 
have given way to an informal approach which recognizes that group 
learning takes place most etfectivelv when problems are identified by the 
group itself and solved by cooperative group action, under the leadership 
of a teacher who takes seriously the commitment of the school to promote 
and refine democratic living. 

This new concept of the nature of general method cannot he grafted to 
a textbook oiientcd curriculum. The attemj^t to do so has largely resulted 
in failure. The method of dealing creatively with learneis provides the 
dynamic for curriculum development. When this inipoitant inteipretation 
of the nature of method is fully leahzed, lundamental improvements will 
be made in high-school jnograms. 
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CHAPTER X 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


One of the most controversial issues in secondary-school 
curriculum reorganization centers around the extent to which stu- 
dents should participate in the planning and carrying out of school 
activities. In the early stages of the development of the progressive 
movement, as a reaction against extreme impositivai and regimenta- 
tion, some educational theorists advocated programs which gave 
the student the central responsibility for determining how he should 
spend his time in school. Acting upon this theory, some schools 
undoubtedly went too far in interpreting freedom as mere absence 
of lestreint. Often the theory was used by weak teachers as an 
excuse for their inability to exercise adequate school control. Tradi- 
tional educators, who were not inclined to relinquish the arbitrary 
authority which they held, and which they believed was essential 
to inculcate discipline in students as an indispensable preparation 
for life, seized upon the weaknesses of the progressn-e movement, 
frequently exaggerating them. The clash between these two ideol- 
ogies has never been fully reconciled. Today shortcomings of society 
are usually laid at the door of the school. To some, these short- 
comings are dqe to the failure of the schools to develop social 
responsibility dirough continuous practice. To others, they are due 
to “soft pedagogy,” to the failure of the school to force young people 
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to face without question the tasks determined by the needs of adult 
society. 

The following is a typical statement of the position set forth 
above: 

But this idea of making education a sort of easy-to-take entertainment 
leaves the pupil with something less than habits of thought. In the very 
old-fashioned schools I attended, we were forced to take two subjects 
every semester that you did not like and had little aptitude for. That’s 
how some habits of self-discipline were taught. You had to learn the 
darned stu£F. Sometimes you learned to appreciate it, even like it enough 
to go on. You discovered that you could buckle down and learn— if you 
had to. 

Learning to face life with some sort of easy-going courses may pass the 
school day entertainingly but what is le<irned? 

Going light on the homework (we used to have about two hours a night 
for studying at home— or else!) may give the young people a marvelous 
week for looking at TV, listening to the radio, going out . . . but what 
have they learned? . . . Perhaps I’m talking an old-fashioned discipline 
that shouldn’t exist in these days of freedom and progress and leave-me- 
alone.i 

The concept of discipline has to be interpreted in terms or tne 
kind of behavior which cban&cterizes it. The traditional school 
sought to develop unquestioned obedience and respect for authority. 
It was for the schoolmaster to decide what was to be thought and 
done, and for the students to obey. It is not difficult to see tliat such 
an interpretation is well suited to a totalitarian society in which the 
leaders tell the people what to think and what to do.- The new 
school, however, recognizes that democracy requires a reinterpreta- 
tion of this concept. If young people are to play their part in’ the 
preservation of our freedoms, they must be taught that authorities 
are to be evaluated, and that only those that promise most for 
improving democratic living are to be trusted and followed. How 
else are students to learn to distinguish between the statesman and 
the demagogue, between truth and propaganda? The school, there- 

* From George Grim in the Minneapolis Tribune, March 14, 1950. This 
article is a part of the campaign waged in Minneapolis against the so-called 
“Common Learnings” program. Copyright, 1950, by the Minneapolis Tribune. 
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tote, seeks to develop the ability to examine authorities critically 
and to give allegiance to policies and programs which further the 
social goals of our society. Students must therefore have a voice in 
planning and carrying into effect the activities which make up the 
scliool program. In this manner they learn through the actual proc- 
esses of living that certain ways of behaving defeat the lealization 
of the goals which they helped to establish, and that other ways of 
behaving promote the attainment of goals. This is discipline of the 
most rigorous kind, but it is the only kind which is consistent with 
the larger values to which we as a people gi\e allegiance To the 
uncritical observer, a given school situation in which this kind of 
behavior is being developed may look hkt* license or anarchy, but 
once it is seen that such beha\’ior is being directed by the teacher 
toward the development of individuals who assume responsibility 
for their own conduct the situation takes on a totally different 
ineaning. Student participation is not a surrender of the teacher to 
the whims of the students. It is a geiuiine attempt to teach the values 
of democracy by li\ing them in the cl.is.sroom, the .shops, the studios, 
and on the playing fields. Externally imposed discipline gives way 
to increasing power on the pait of students to assume le.sponsibility 
for their own conduct. 

The critics seem to make a virtue out of wmrk that is especially 
haul and distasteful. Forcing li...- student lo perform inherently dis- 
agiecable tasks is supposed to train him for the rigors of life outside 
the school. Furthermore, such tasks are ipposed somehow to “train 
the mind.” What the ciitics tail to recognize is that much has been 
discoA'ered in re'cent >’ears concerning the nature of Icdniing and the 
conditions under which it takes place most effectively. It is now a 
commonly recognized principle that learning is most effective when 
the task is accepted by the learner as being worthwhile and when 
its accomplishment is accompanied by a feeling of genuine achieve- 
ment. In other woids, students work haid at tasks which have sig- 
nificance in their lives. The modern school, therefore, organizes its 
program in terms of the problems and functions of present-day liv- 
ing, instead of in terms of the dead past. Thus the life of the imme- 
diate and wider community, the problems of growing up in a 
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npidfy diaagiiig culture, Ae critical issues tliat c<Mi&(nt ^ uredd 
today beocnne die vital points for enlisting the allegiance of young 
pe<^e. And when such allegiance is secured, the "discipline of hard 
wos'k'’ takes on new meanings. Habits of persistence, self-discipline, 
and social responsibility grow directly out of life as it is being lived. 

Good schools everywhere are struggling to relate their programs 
to die realities of living in a complex and (x^fused world. The critics 
are obligated to use their criticism to further die task, rather than to 
destroy the gains which have been made.^ 

THE MEANING OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

The proper approach then to the problem of student participation 
in the life of the school is through the interpretation of the true mean- 
ing of democracy. While people are bound to disagree upon the 
details, there is probably general agreement upon the following 
propositions which have been stated previously in this volume and 
elsewhere. 

1. Democracy is a form of social organization which holds •dhat 
optimal development of the individual— of all individuals, represents 
the highest good. 

2. Man achieves optimal development only through acting in concert 
with his fellows, each individual sensitive to the effects of his acts 
upon others. 

3. The optimal development of all can be realized only to thC extent 
that men have faidi in intelligence as a method of solving individual 
and group problems. 

4. The ideal of optimal development requires that all individuals who 
have a stake in a given enterprise participate in planning and cai;^ing 
it into effect.® 

The translation of these principles into ways of living in the school 
is the major task of education today. Unless young people have wide 

®The above discussion is adapted from Harold Alberty and otkeA. Let's 
Lock at the Attack on the Schools. ColurobuS, Ohio, The Ohio Stata thiiversity 
Press, IdSl fMimeo). 

* Harold Benjamin, ed.. Democracy in the Admintstration of Higher Educa- 
tion, Chapter V. ‘'S<Hne Principles ct Democratic Association” by Harojki Al- 
beity, i^. 63-44. Copyri^t, 1980, by Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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c^pwtttHiities to exp^ence democracy In their dai!^ 0^t0i 

is little chance that they will become staunch defenders ci d fi imw* 
racy. We may multiply courses in the social studies, extend ^ie 
program of “extra-” curricular activities, and bombard the Studeaat 
with propaganda for democracy— but these means are lilcely to be sE 
litde avail unless students have continuous and varied opportunities 
for responsible participation in the planning and carrying out of 
classroom activities. 

THE CONVENTIONAL HIGH SCHOOL LAGS 

What opportunities does the student in the conventional hi^ 
school have to develop the attitudes and understandings called for 
if he is to be prepared for democratic citizenship? The curriculum 
is set up in advance through narrow courses of study or adopted 
text and workbooks which prescribe the ground to be covered, some- 
times in the form of daily lessons. In these cases, democr^itic par- 
ticipation is out of the question. The important decisions have been 
made long before the student arrives upon the scene. In the extra- 
curricular field the situation is difierent. Here the students exercise 
considerable control over their clubs and organizations. Democratic 
living has ample opportunity to function, in some cases with too 
little participation by teachers. These activities are correctly re- 
garded as curricular, but the v^ry fact that sharp differermes in the 
extent of cooperative action exist between the classroom and the 
“activities period” indicates the lack oF a consistent program in 
which the student sees the entire life of the school as a unity, as an 
opportunity for democratic participation. 

EXTENDING THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENT 

PARTICIPATION 

Any successful attempt to extend the pwfgram of student partici^pa' 
tion depends, of course, upon the attitude of the school. It needs to 
re-examine the values which it holds to be significant in educatkm. 
If it regards the acquisition of subject matter as of supreme impor- 
tance, then coc^wsr^fave planning is justified <m the jp-ound that if jUie 
student participates to some extent in the determinatiim of activiliesi 
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and procedures, he will be happier and learn more sulqect 'matter. 
Thus, cooperative planning becomes a device to cany out purpo^s 
that are usually external to the student’s life. If, on the other hand, 
the school is thoroughly committed to the thesis that the most 
important values in education are intimately associated with die 
ability and zeal to work together for the common good, and that the 
best way to prepare for democratic citizen^ip is through practicing 
it in the day-to-day life of the school, their the way lies open to a 
genuine extension of the opportunities for cooperative teacher- 
student planning. But such a decision is not easy to make because 
it involves the subordination of the learning of fixed quotas of sub- 
ject matter to learning the techniques of democratic action by prac- 
ticing them. Subject-matter values have the sanction of long tradi- 
tion, and the procedures for developing them are better understood 
by the academically trained teacher. Nevertheless, even in the con- 
ventional school much can be done if there is an appreciation of the 
value of cooperative action. 

SOME PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN STUDENT 

PARTICIPATION 

1. Student participation in ^planning and carrying out learning 
activities is more successful in a school which has a dUd program 
of administrator-teacher determination of school policy. Cooper- 
ative curriculum planning among teachers and students does not 
flourish in an atmosphere of autocracy. Where teachers 'hhve no 
voice in the determination of school policy, the formulation of school 
purposes, or the conditions under which they work, there is little 
likelihood that democracy in the classroom will be extensively j^rac- 
ticed. In the first place, a school administrator who exercises auto- 
cratic controls would frown upon any widespread attempt on the 
part of the teachers to extend democracy to students, for this would 
be a glating inconsistency which would soon threaten existing ad- 
ministrative policy. In the second place, such administration is 
usually accompanied by a rigid curriculum organization which leaves 
few decisions to be made by teachers and students. In the third 
place, teachers who are forced to live in an autocratic atm^jj^ere 
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are loath to jeopardize their security by introducing cooperative 
classroom planning. 

The situation is quite different when the administrator conceives 
his principal function to be the stimulation of teachers through the 
continuous use of democratic processes. In such a situation the teach- 
ing staff, under the guidance of the administrator, assumes respon- 
sibility for group decisions concerning all of the problems that vitally 
concern the school.^ 

In several schools known to the author, the staff elects an execu- 
tive committee of which the principal is cx officio chairman, which 
plans faculty meetings, appoints all committees, meets at stated 
times for a discussion of school problems which are ultimately 
brought before the faculty tor final decision, unless the committee 
has been given “power to act ’ b^v the faculty. An interesting example 
of the work of such a committee is found in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity school. The following quotation explains the plan: 

At the request of the director, in the spring of 1939, an executive com- 
mittee was elected by the faculty to give advice on administrative prob- 
lems, while major matters of policy are discussed and decided by the 
whole faculty. The responsibilities of the executive committee have be- 
come very broad. Budget matters are referred to it, including maintenance 
allotments for the various areas and salaries of the staff. The committee 
also recommends concerning h’nilty rank. Twelve standing commit- 
tees through which the faculty works are appointed by this central 
group. At the opening of schools in October, each faculty member names 
the committees on which he prefers to serve. In the light of these prefer- 
ences, assignments are made. It is recognized that an intelligent adult 
should know where he can serve most happily and effectively. Of interest 
in this connection is tlie fact that students in conducting their school 
affairs have worked out a similar procedure, choosing committees from 
volunteers for work on a particular project. Interested effort is thus the 
rule, and it is seldom necessary to compel either student or faculty mem- 

* For illustrations of democratic faculty participation, see the following: G. 
Robert Koopnian, Alice Miel, and Paul Misner, Defiwcracy in School Adminis^ 
tration. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. Arthur D. 
Hollingshead, Guidance in Democratic Living. New York, D. Appleton-Centuiy 
Company, Inc., 1941. Hollis L. Caswell and associates. Curriculum Improve- 
ment in Public School iysfems. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. 
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bermimtit-ttiA m tcArity. Jn addition to dteeting facul^ mptai- 
zaHOfit ibfi escecutive oonunittee often makes recommendations ooitoemii^ 
diM^IbiBiy pndxtems, aO school enterprises, or matters of policy referred 
to it by dhectm or faculty.* 

This plan has been in continuous use in the school since its incep- 
tion. The fact that the school has become nationally known for its 
emphasis upon student participation in curriculum development is 
evidence that such participation flowers in a democratic environ- 
ment. 

Another interesting example of a climate that fosters democratic 
teacher-student relationships is reported by Caswell and associates: 

Glencoe (111.) has a democratic organization which is designed to 
bring out the best in every individual associated with us, not by adminis- 
trative order, but through self-realization. 

We have three schools, located in the north, center, and south sections 
of the town. Our total school population is about 900, and we have about 
fifty-five teachers to guide their education. Since we are a small organiza- 
tion, informality is easy. One of the first impressions visitors receive as 
they observe our teachers is our warm friendly relationship. We>call e^h 
other by first names, as any close friends do. This is an honest expres- 
sion of the basic fact that we enjoy each other. Rank and title in them- 
selves merit no respect with us. Our respect goes dewier. It is measured in 
terms of what we do, not what we are called. Thus, when the super- 
intendent is greeted, “Hi, Paul,” it is an honest eiqpression of close personal 
regard, and not an artificial demonstration. ... ‘ 

The mechanical organization of the staff is as described in the 
following paragraphs. 

The general faculty unit consists of the total teaching and Adminis- 
trative staff. This group elects its chairman annually and meets regularly— 
at least once each month— to carry on group discussions of all matters 
pertaining to the schools and to take group action in these, matters. In 
this way all school matters, curricular and otherwise, are ’given fi^ oon- 

• Thkty School* TeU Their Story, up. 727-728. Copyright, 1943, by Harper 
& Brodteis, New York. See also Harold Fawcett, “We Choose Our EMrector,” 
Educathnei Method, XVIII, 402-407 (May, 1939). For the students” view oS 
Alls proUem see: Class of 1938, University Hi^ School, The OMo State Uni- 
versity, Were We Guinea PigsP New York, Henry Holt, 1938. 
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siderAtjon in an open meeting wh&e everyone ean say what he fedi^^ 
Thus working takes place without the full knowledge and oons^t of the 
total stafiF. General faculty meetings are never occasions for the adminis- 
tration to announce decisions on which the staff has had no opportunity 
to act. We do everything cooperatively. What this means in staff under- 
standing and support must be self-evident.^ 

It is not surprising that a democratically conceiv'ed policy-making 
program such as has been described would carry over into the class- 
room. This phase of the program is described as follows: 

Our classrooms contain groups of children living together in normal 
human relationships. There is freedom but no license. Individuals are 
respected but they also show respect. There is democratic planning and 
group agreement. Teaching is indi\ idualized. We use no textbooks; 
instead, we have many books on every level of ability. There are no 
arbitrary “grade” standards which pull accelerated students down to 
mediocrity and pull slow students up towaid goals impossible of attain- 
ment. We take each child where he is and help him to grow from there. 
The whole group might be learning about electricity but some children 
will be reading primary books on the subject while others will be using 
advanced encyclopedic material on the same topic. We believe in indi- 
vidual differences and strive to help each child progress as fast and as far 
as he can go. Neither the slow nor the gifted pupil should be held to a 
mythical “grade level,” but each should go to the maximum of his own 
level.*^ 

While democratic school policy-making facilitates planning by 
individual teachers and students, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the individual teacher can do nothing apart from an organized 
group program, for the resourceful teacher will always finds ways of 
rising above the general level. There is no denying the fact, however, 
that he will be confronted by grave difficulties and serious limita- 
tions unless he has the support of the administration. 

2. Student participation is more successful in a school in which 

® Hollis L. Caswell and Associates, Curriculum Improvement in Public School 
Systems, New Yofk, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950, pp. 173-174. Copyright, 1950, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

^ Ibid., p. 189. 
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0te emltm ei^wfl eta§ k committed to the uaae generri f^Sceoph^ 
end pmetlem in die daeeroom, Tliis principle is a logical oxteiiisitai 
of die ooe stated above, which held that student participation flour* 
ishes in an atmosphere of democratic organization and administra- 
tion. At this point will be emphasized the value of a common pro- 
gram of democratic action. Rather extended observation of school 
practices indicates that the greatest stri(j[es m cooperative planning 
have been made by teachers in core pro^ams. One reason for this 
is the fact that curricular materials for such courses, fortunately, 
have not been standardized and organized logically. The result has 
been that student participation has been greatly encouraged in such 
comses, partly because of sheer necessity and partly because such 
courses have been taught by teachers who are interested in improv- 
ing their classroom procedures. Frequently, and this was particularly 
true of some of the Eight-Year Study schools, much emphasis was 
placed upon reorganization in the core area, leaving the elective 
courses, which for the most part are composed of organized subjects, 
somewhat out of the picture. Thus, we might find a situation in 
which the cooperative planning of units of work was the regular, 
practice in the coie, and teacher-made assignments, often on, the 
daily basis, were customary in the other aspects of the curiiculum. 
It is easy to see how this resulted m much confusion on the part of 
the student. For example, he would spend the first two periods, of 
the day m the core class in which the group might devote the entire 
time in organizing itself into committees to explore varidus aspects 
of housing, or even in deciding what aspects of housing should be 
studied. At the close of this period, he would go to his science class 
in which he followed the directions in the laboratory manual for 
verifymg Archimedes’ principle, which he had already learned 
during the preceding class period. Naturally he would wonder about 
the difference and would attempt to evaluate the contrasting {M’o- 
cedures in terms of the values that he held at the time. KTo one would 
object to such an evaluation provided there existed good rearans for 
marked differences, but if such differences are merely the result of a 
failure of the school to operate in tenns of a conunon philosoffliy. 
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ocmduslottS reached by the studoit are apt to be based opOQ hdle 
premises* 

Are there fundamental and inherent differences in the various 
subjects or areas which call for rigid procedures in some, and flexible 
procedures in others? It is doubtful if a good case could be made 
for such differences. The differences are more likely to be found 
in the attitude of the teacher than in the nature of the area. Student 
participation in planning and carrying out classroom activities can 
play a significant role in every aspect of the curriculum, provided 
teachers are sensitive to the values which are possible of realization. 
Obviously, these values will be realized more effectively if all mem> 
bers of the teaching staff work together. 

3. Student participation in clastroom planning ia not a substitute 
for curriculum pre-planning on the part of the school and the 
teacher. Unfoitunately, in the early days of the progressive move- 
ment, some teachers intei preted the philosophy underlying demo- 
ciatic participation to mean that students should determine the 
activities which they wished to pursue without much, if any, guid- 
ance from the teacher. Othei teacheis became so zealous iq promot- 
ing teacher-student planning that they tended to forget the setting 
in which it took place and the pait which they played in the planning 
process. When they wrote of their experiences, one often gained the 
impression, perhaps enoneou^’y, that the student made all the 
decisions without the help of the teacher. 

If we face the problem realistically, wi must recognize, first of all, 
that the ideals, values, and purposes of tlie school are defined by the 
school’s responsibility foi promoting and refining democratic living. 
They are not a matter of whim or caprice. All that the school does 
must further these purposes, if it is to continue to retain the support 
of society. Second, it must be recognized that needs are not always 
recognized by students, and third, that die school owes an obliga- 
tion to students to see to it that they grow optimally in all the aspects 
of living, in terms of their own potentialities. All this means that the 
school must Idlve over-all purposes to which all members of die 
teaching staff hold allegiance, and that some general curriculiuii 
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structure that wHl guaruxitee the development of the democTstic pet^ 
sonality must be developed and accepted by all. Problem areas' or 
broad comprehensive units which give promise of providing richness 
of experience in personal and community living may be set up with- 
out violating the creative process. 

Schools will vary, of course, in the extent to which tliey will pre- 
plan broad curricular areas, but most educators will agree that this 
pre-planning is essential and that it must libt be left to “the inspira- 
tion of the moment.” Students are quick to recognize the necessity 
for such pre-planning, and they accept it is a necessary aspect of 
their education. It is within this framework that democratic teacher- 
student activities take root and develop. For example, the school 
may decide that students at a certain level require experiences re- 
lated to the life of the community. Tlie scope and precise nature of 
these experiences may well be left to teacher-student decision. 

4. The values of student participation need to be well undei'stood 
and accepted by parents and the general public. Most parents 
received their education in rather formal situations. They are accus- 
tomed to think of education as so much ground to be coyerjed in . 
the form of daily assignments from textbooks. Many of them have 
had no opportunity to reorient themselves in terms of the school’s 
function to provide training in democratic citizenship. Consequently, 
they are apt to think of. the time spent by the teacher and studei)ts 
in initiating a unit of work as wasted. In the school they attended^ 
the textbooks were on hand the first day of school and the teachers 
made their assignments. Study and recitation began immediately. 
In their present lives, they spend much time in defining and clarify- 
ing their problems and in planning their solution, but they ton'd not 
to identify this process with what is done in school. In other words, 
there is a wide gap between school and life that cannot be bridged 
without help. 

If parents have been called upon in the formulation and clarifica- 
tion of the school’s purposes, and if procedures for realizing these 
purposes have been discussed with them, and perhaps demonstrated 
to them, attitudes are bound to change, for parents want their chil- 
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dren to become self*reliant, socially sensitive, thinking individuids, 
and they can readily be made to comprehend that direct experiencse 
in the practice of diese values is much more valuable than the ac- 
quisition of knowledge about them. 

5. Student participation is more successful in a school that is 
committed to meeting the needs of students, solving their problems, 
and extending and enriching their interests. This principle needs 
little discussion at this point for it has been stressed earlier that in 
order to have vital student participation in planning, developing, 
and evaluating classroom activities, there must be something about 
which decisions have to be made. Regimentation in terms of daily 
quotas of subject matter to be learned leaves little or nothing to 
decide. It is a truism to say that human beings think as they are 
confronted with problematic situations which call for novel adjust- 
ments. At other times, they act in routme ways which call for little 
or no change in behavior. It follows, then, that student participation 
assumes real meaning in a gioup only when decisions have to be 
made in order to achieve ends that are understood and accepted. 
There is no question about the need for planning when a boy under- 
takes to build a radio, or when a group proposes to investigate the 
recreational facilities of the community. The need is not so apparent 
when the group is expected to cover the “next” chapter of the text- 
book. 

6. Successful student participation involves the continuous use of 
the method of intelligence, and an ever-increasing appreciation of 
the role of that method in solving human problems. Democracy in- 
volves the making of individual and group decisions based on the 
method of intelligence as opposed to the blind acceptance of con- 
clusions imposed by others. This process involves the solution of 
problems by formulating hypotheses, examining all available data, 
leaching conclusions upon the basis of the data, and acting upon the 
decisions that are reached. It is only when this same method is ap- 
plied to the life of the school that student participation is successful. 

In cases where the problem involves the selection and planning 
of units of work, the teacher and students working togetiier will set 
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up ’OitAiiA or ^tiding principles which are to be followed as the 
iWrk proceeds. Tllese criteria will, of course, vary from group to 
group and year to year. The following steps are typical of the pro- 
cedure of the Ohio State University School: 

1. Preliminary survey of pupils* background and needs. 

2. Setting up of criteria for choice of a worthwhile group experience. 

3. Examination of a range of worthwhile gApup experiences in the light 
of the criteria set up. 

4. Cooperative choice of the best possible experience, with teacher re- 
sponsibility for so directing the activity as to determine whether the 
choice fits into the needs of the pupil and the culture. 

5. Caring for the rights of the minority. 

6. Actual division of labor and working out of experience. 

7. Revision of the group’s working plans as needs dictate. 

8. Evaluation of the group’s work upon completion of the group experi- 
ence or unit. 

9. Transitions into other units by a techni(|ue similar to that mentioned 
above.® 

A similar, though somewhat more elaborate plan has been iisdd^ 
in the Denver, Colorado, high schools. The outline follows: 

A. Preliminary planning 

1. Teachers and pupils set up criteiia for the selection of a problem. 

2. Teachers and pupils list a number of problems suggested by both 
and consider how well each meets the criteria set up. 

3. Teachers and pupils select the problem which seems nfioiSt signifi- 
cant to the group and consider ways to provide for the interest of 
the minority. 

4. Teachers and pupils set up objectives which the class as a^whole 
is seeking in the problem; both general and individual outcomes 
are indicated. 

5. The limits of the problem are set and the various aspects with 
which the class is to deal are chosen. 

6. Each individual decides upon his own share in the work and 
plans how he can best contribute to the outcome desired. ^ 

B. Planning for materials to be used and for activities of the class, includ- 
ing the selection of pupil committees. • . . 

® Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, p. 739. Copyright, 1937, by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 
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C. Period ol re$6aix:h and study 

1. TeacheiTB and pupils attack the problem by means of a variety irf 
activities, among which may be: 

a. Reading in many kinds of sources . . . 

b. Interviewing persons in the school itself and in the community. 

c. Listening to the radio. 

d. Taking field trips into the community. 

e. Using visual aids in the form of slides, moving pictures, maps, 
charts, diagrams, models, photographs, cartoons, paintings, 
sculpture, crafts of all kinds, buildings, and the like. 

f. Listening to speakers who are outstanding in their field. 

g. Deliberating and studying by groups of pupils and by indi* 
viduals in the class. 

D. Planning for reports on the information gained and the organization 
of conclusions reached for presentation to the class as a whole. 

E. Presentation of reports and conclusions before the group, in the form 
of pane’s, individual reports, a mural, an exhibit of graphs and charts, 
a series of drawings or paintings, figurines, a motion picture made by 
the class, and the like. 

F. Planning for the evaluation of the unit in the light of the objectives 
agreed upon in the beginning. (Such plans are made at the beginning 
of the unit as well as when the unit is nearing an end. ) 

G. Evaluating the unit of work to discover how far the understandings 
and outcomes, original!)’ set up by the group in the form of objectives, 
have been met both for the group and for individuals in the group. 

II. A study by the group ol possible leads from this unit into the next.® 

It is evident from the above quotations that the process of cooper- 
atn e participation is a continuous one which extends from the begin- 
ning of the unit to the close. It will be noted also that the process 
involves the use of the method of intelligence at all stages. 

But it is not enough that students have continuous practice in the 
use of the method of intelligence in working with their fellows on 
common problems. In addition, they must come to see that what 
they are doing is the essence of democratic living as it is carried on 
outside of the school. This means that the process must be intellec- 
tualized, by periodic reference to the way the procedures carried on 
in the classroom are practiced in the solution of problem^ of commu- 
nity and national life. * 

pp. 170-181. 
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7. Succes^td student participation begins at the level at which 
die group is capable of working, and is extended only as the group 
achieves new insights and increased competence in thinking and 
working together. Living democratically is not a gift that is be- 
stowed upon people, but rather is won by continuous struggle, by 
making and correcting mistakes, by the continuous re-examination 
and revision of procedures. In short, it is won by increasing capacity 
to utilize the niethod of intelligence and*^ increasing reliance upon 
that method of solving problems of common concern. In this way, 
the American people have gradually broadened the narrow concept 
of political democracy to include social and economic democracy. 
A people that has had no training in the functioning of democracy 
cannot be expected to change their modes of behavior suddenly. 
Similarly, a school that has exercised arbitrary controls cannot sud- 
denly shift to complete reliance upon democratic processes, either 
in administrative policy making or in classroom curricular decision 
making. 

In the beginning, then, the teacher must make some estimate ^f 
the ability of the group to think and work cooperatively, iw terms of 
background, attitudes, and maturity level. If the students have found 
security, as many of them do, in definite assignments of work to be 
done, at first they will not take kindly to a program of cooperative 
planning if it involves too much uncertainty as to procedures and too 
much responsibility for the determination of outcomes. Students 
who are not aware of the purposes of student participation, the 
development of democratic values, are apt to consider it a waste of 
time. One such student remarked that she thought the class ought 
to have very long units, so that they would not have to stop working 
SO frequently to plan new ones! Perhaps all that could be expected 
in a group unaccustomed to cooperative action, and hence unskilled 
in its technique, would be to plan an occasional trip or special class 
activity. From these simple beginnings, group participation.m^ht be 
gradually extended to include supplementary projects of various 
sorts, and finally to the actual selection, planning, and carrying out 
of a unit of work. 
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It is the teacher s responsibility to see to it that cooperative action 
is intelligent and educative. If it bogs down into interminable dfa* 
cussions, bitter conflict, and aimless wandering, it is deserving of 
all the criticism that has been heaped upon it by conventional edu- 
cators. The wise teacher will recognize the points at which decisions 
should be made and will keep the group working constructively and 
effectively. If he cannot do this without resorting to coercion, it is 
probably evidence that he has made a mistake in judging the level 
at which the group can work cooperatively. In this case, he will have 
to start again at a lower level. 

This point is well illustrated by a report by Hugh Laughlin, then 
a teacher at the Ohio University School. The group had agreed upon 
criteria for the selection of units of work and were in the process of 
deciding upon a unit from a list of suggestions made by various 
members of the group 

The list of suggested topics wj\s finished at the end of one of the class 
periods and a day elapsed before the class resumed work on the unit selec- 
tion. The teacher noticed that most of the contributions in the ensuing 
discussion came from the three boys who were inteiested in the unit on 
astronomy. The rest of the class remained quiet and even on direct (jues- 
tioning were hesitant in stating their inteiests or views. As the group 
continued the work of checking the suggestions against the standards, it 
was clear that the situation was oi'e of "all good^’ for astronomy and "all 
bad’* for the other suggestions. The teacher becoming aware of the pres- 
sures that had been put on behind the scenes, stopped the class work to 
ask: "How many think it best to study astionomy?" Over half the class 
responded to the effect that they thought astronomy best. The teacher s 
next ({uestion was, "You know that to be your judgment even before we 
have finished checking through the whole list?” The nods of the students 
were in the affirmative, "How did you come to that decision? No 
response. 

What had happened was certainly not desirable but on the other hand, 
not too unusual in the unit selection experiencij. The entire group had 
been influenced by the boys who held leadership positions in the class. 
As the situation was explored more fully, it became evident that it did not 
matter to the voting students that astronomy was not strong when checked 
against the standards set by the class. Nor was the study of astronomy a 
real desire of the largfei^ portion of the class that had responded in the af- 
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fimtative to the teadher’s first question. Hie dass leadily agreed- duit the 
selection had been made on the playing field, at the lunch table, and in 
the shower room by the vocal minority d three boys. 

Attentkm was given to the three boys who had forsaken most of die 
standards agreed on by the class and had made their choice in terms of 
personal desire and interest. It was suggested to the other members of 
the class that they had allowed themselves to be placed in the position of 
having no substantiated choice but had had their choice made for them 
by die "politicians.” The class agreed that Everyone’s action had been 
hasty and possibly unintelligent. The teacher then ruled that astronomy 
would have to be removed from the list of possible units, explaining that 
if it were left and selected, it would never be known whether or not the 
choice had been an intelligent one. To all but a few this action se^ed 
fair and justified. All three of the leaders agreed that it was proper. 

As the work continued, all of the suggestions, except "Russia” and 
"World Battlefronts Where American Boys Are Fighting,” were eliminated 
as not meeting some of the standards. "Our Houses After the War” and 
"Postwar Aviation” were discarded after advising with the librarian. 
“The Part the Farmer Played in the War” met every standard except the 
one which suggests that the unit should be broad enough to include the 
interests of all. The “Our School” suggestion was eliminated because some 
felt it not "up-to-date” and most felt that it was not big enough for tHe 
length of time the class had in mind for the study. The remaining sugges- 
tions, “Russia” and “World Battfefronts Where Our Boys Are Fighting” 
were expanded by making first-step organizations, and the decision was 
finally made by mutual agreement to change the title of the “Battlefronts” 
.suggestion to "World Battlefronts Where the Soldiers of the Unit^ 
Nations are Fighting,” which would include the “Russia” suggestion. This 
was agreed and the decision was made. The unit had been selected- 

After the selection had been made, one of the three boys had been 
a leader in the "astronomy” suggestion mentioned that as a result of ti^ir 
experience the class had made a choice that was entirely dufrs. He 
seemed very proud of this class accomplishment. The girls called att^to)n 
to the fact that they had been in on all discussions and they were very 
proud of themselves for their accomplishment. The teach^ was aware 
that the class went forward in its work wifh a feeling of unity which had 
not been evident before. The unit resulted hrom working together and 
moving bora the realm of disagreements and disunity to a sitosj^on of 
agreemoit, harmony, and the unity of "seventh-grade fellowship.” 

The teacher stepped in when the method of intelligence failed to 
function in order to save a situation which tended to defeat die 
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attainment of the goals of democratic particqiation. Actual^ file 
failure of the democratic process was utilized as a means of helpif]^ 
the students appreciate more fully the values of democracy.^® 

8. Participation by laymen in various phases of curriculum deveU 
opment is a logical extension of student participation in the das$^ 
room. As groups study the vital problems that afFect them, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to coniine such study to the classroom, 
for most of the problems of community life impinge directly upon 
young people. These problems must be attacked in cooperation with 
adults. When this happens, the line between school and community 
is obliterated. The Parker High School provides interesting illustra* 
tions of this principle: 

In Parker District, more and more, the community is becoming our 
school. As we ti'v to meet the needs of the boys and girls in the school, we 
find ourselves turning to the community for help, and as we do so, we see 
numerous oppoi tunities for helping our students by assisting them to be- 
come an important part of the community and of its efforts to improve. 
We have found in oiii community a wide field for study and practical 
application of the skills learned in the classroom— a field where most of 
our high-school classes frecjuently visit, study, and work. In addition, 
individuals whose expeiiences provide information concerning the com- 
munity are often asked to the school to talk to classes, or are interviewed 
by students. As all of this activity has gone on, the people, too, have found 
more and more ways of using tlie school, its facilities and personnel, 
pupils and teachers. We feel that this closer contact with people in the 
community has made possible more coopciative planning and working 
for school-communitv improvement, for imp<"ovement of homes; for better 
leisure time activities, and for other experiences that will help each student 
assume his proper role in community lite.^^ 

The following are just a few of the many projects which are com- 
mon in the Parker School: 

1. Community survey in cooperation with the community council* 

2< Clean-up campaign. 

3. Red Cross work. 

See Chapter XH for principles of democratic discussion. 

” The Parker High ^ool Serves Its People. Southern Association Study* 
Greenville (S. C.), The Parker School District, 1942, p. 60* 
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4. Recreation program for youngs children. 

5. Junior employment bureau to locate part-time jobs for students. 

6. Dramatic presentation in the community. 

7. Round-table discussions at community group meetings. 

8. Clerical assistance tp community organizations. 

9. Planting and canning projects. 

10. Assistance to taxpayers in filling out income tax blanks. 

1 1. Establishment of a “Christmas shoppers" nursery.*’ 

12. Operation of motion-picture projectors'^ for community groups.^* 

Here again the school needs to start on the le\'el at which commu- 
nity resources may be used efFectively, keeping in mind that curric- 
ulum development is a professional job and that final decisions must 
be made by the school staff with the approval, of course, of the 
board of education. But within this limitation, the school may work 
closely with appropriate community agencies for their mutual 
benefit.’^ 

The foregoing discussion has set forth the background conditions 
which must prevail if democracy is to have an opportunit)^ to func- 
tion in the classroom. The practical applications of these principles 
will be illustrated in Chapter Xlll which describes in concrete terms 
the way students participated in the vaiious phases of the learning 
process in four different school situations. 

SUMMARY 

Student participation is an attempt to translate the basic prinbiples of 
democratic living in terms of the da\ -to-day life (^f the school. Contrary 
to the belief of many people, it does not mean that students are allowed 
to do as thev please, but rather that the activities that make up llie Qurric- 
uluin of the student be planned and earned out thioiigh the cooperative 
thinking of the teacher and his students. The teacher does not abdicate, 
but assumes such control over the situation as will facilitate the achieve- 
ment of democratic values and the efficient carrying out of purposes and 
plans. 

’*For complete descriptions of these and many more projects sedi Ibid., 
p. 67-78. 

For numerous illustrations of lay participation in ciirnculiim making see; 
Helen Storen, LfUftnen Help Plan the Ctimculum. W'ashmgton, Association for 
Supervision and Cuniciiluin Development, 1946. See also Hollis L. Caswell and 
associates, op. cit.. Chapter IV. 
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Since teacher-student planning is a process rather than an end result, 
it is to be ^pected that the extent of such planning will be conditioned 
by the ability and willingness of the students to assume their proportionate 
share of responsibility. The teacher has to start at the level on which the 
class can think and work cooperatively and move to higher levels in 
terms of the maturity level of the group and its growth in the ability to 
assume greater responsibility. This way of working with students is 
bound to have far-reaching eflFects upon the logically organized cur- 
riculum. 
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CHAPTER XI 


GUIDANCE IN THE CLASSROOM 


There is probably no area of high-school education in which 
more confusion exists than in the meaning of guidance and its ap- 
plication to the curriculum. And this confusion is more than aca- 
demic, for it results in confused practices in the high school. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF GUIDANCE 

This situation is more readily understood if guidance is considered 
in its historical perspective. The educational use of the tefpi be^aVi 
in 1908 in connection with vocational placement, and for some time 
was applied only to the organized eflForts of a school to find suitable 
jobs for high-school students in terms of their desires, vocational 
aptitudes, and training. So firmly did this limited concept becorne 
'ntrenched that even at the present time many people think ©f guid- 
ance primarily in terms of helping young people to find their places 
in the vocational world. As the high-school population increased and 
the formal curricular offerings expanded, a need arose for educa- 
tional guidance, and the concept was extended to include the'help 
given to the student in choosing the curriculum best fitted to his 
present and future needs. The increased complexity of the culture, 
the increased number of broken homes because of mounting divorce 
rates, increased sensitivity to problems of mental hygiene ari^ prob- 
lems of health, all contributed to further the expansion of the lean- 
ing of the term, so that present-day writers classify guidance activ- 
ities in terms of the many facets of the help given to young people 
in solving their problems, e.g., vocational, moral, social, and educa- 
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tional. In most cases, these new functions were taken over by the 
school as supplementary activities, without changing to any great 
extent the formal curriculum oflFerings. An exception to this state- 
ment is the addition to the formal curriculum of such courses as 
occupational civics, economic civics,” or **guidance.” These courses 
were usually ofiFered early in the junior high-school period and were 
designed to orient the student primarily to the world of vocations, 
and secondarily to the educational opportunities o£Fered by the 
school. In the larger schools, these added functions were performed 
by new personnel known as counselors, deans of boys, deans of girls, 
or co-ordinators. In the smaller schools, they were assigned to the 
regular classroom teachers. In both cases, however, the classroom 
and guidance functions were regarded as quite separate and distinct. 
Many modem writers still hcdd to this distinction, as we shall see 
when we examine the present meaning of the term, guidance. 

THE MEANING OF GUIDANCE 

Authoiities in the field of guidance seem to be in fair agreement 
on the meaning of guidance. The earlier definitions do not differ 
materially from those accepted today. A typical definition of the 
earlier period is as follows: 

Guidance in the secondary sv,Iiool refers to that aspect of the educa- 
tional program which is concerned especially with helping the pupil to 
become adjusted to his present situation and to plan his future in line 
with his interests, abilities and social needs.^ 

Several years later, Chisholm expressed essentially the same idea 
this way: 

Guidance seeks to have each individual become familiar with a wide 
range of information about himself, his interests, his abilities, his previous 
development in the various areas of living, and his plans or ambitions for 
the future. Guidance then seeks to help him become acquainted with the 
various problems of social, vocational, and recreational adjustment which 
he faces. Out of the training and experience the individual gets in meeting 

' Shirley A. Hamriti, and Clifford E. Erickson, Guidance in the Secondary 
School New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939, pp. 1-2. 
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and solving his problems while in sdiool, guidance aims to develc^ to him 
insist into the solution of his problems of living as well as a creative 
initiative whn^y he will throughout life be able to meet and solve his 
own problems adequately.^ 

Both of these statements are but other ways of stating the purpose 
of education in the modem school. One might substitute the word, 
“education,” for guidance without in any way Changing the meaning 
of the quotations. If this be true, why use the term, guidance, at all? 

The definitions stated above are further re-enforced and extended 
by the definition of guidance offered by Stiles and Dorsey: 

The major emphasis in guidance, as it is being advocated today, is 
placed on the provision of selt-determination or self-guidance and on the 
function of guidance being mainly a matter of enabling individuals to 
make intelligent decisions on their own account. Must of the definitions 
of guidance, some of which aie quite complex, can be stated simply by 
saying that guidance is a process of helping individuals and groups of 
individuals to make choices relative to recognized problems, the sdtution 
of which wQl lead to continued adjustment.^ 

It is true that these definitions of guidance emphasize the "per- • 
sonnel point of view,” and to the guidance specialist this is a concept 
quite foreign to mass instruction in the traditional manner, but just 
to the extent that the high school coucei\es its function as that of 
helping the adolescent meet his needs and solve his problems, it 
organizes its curriculum fur this purpose, and again the distinction 
between education and guidance tends to disappear. 

This is not to claim or imply that the guidance movement as such 
has not made important contributions to the modern theory of teach- 
ing and learning. A few of these should be mentioned. 

1. It has stressed the need for continuous study of individual differences 
among students in terms of capacities and interests. 

2. It has emphasized the importance of the physical and mental he^th 
aspects of develojnnent. 

* Leslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School, p. 3. 
right, 1945, fay The American Book Co., New York. 

*LindIey ]. Stiles, and Mattie Dorsey, Democratic Teaching in SecOn^Mty 
Schools. New York, }. B. Li{^inoott Company, 19S0, p. 238. (ItaBcs far od|pl ^)4 
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3. It has centered attendcm upon the iwed for better persomiri reootdh 
to r^lace the barren recxirds of subjects taken and marks received. J 

4. It has devdoped and popularized the use of interest and 
testing, as a supplement to the standardized subject*mattM tests eddd 
are often the only kind of tests given in a school, 

5. It has emphasiz^ the need for individual counseling, and has pro- 
vided much help in the refinement and use of counseling techniques. 

It is possible to recognize these contributions and still to insist 
that the above contributions ought to be part and parcel of the 
modem curriculum and utilized by the teacher in the day-to-day 
work of the classroom. 

THE TRADITIONAL HIGH SCHOOL AND GUIDANCE 

We conclude that the definitions of modern guidance and educa- 
tion are essentially the same. Why has it been necessary for the 
guidance agencies and the curriculum, which in the modem school 
embraces all of the student activities carried on under the direction 
of the school, to exist side by side as separate entities? The answer 
IS to be found in the character of the traditional high-school curric- 
ulum. While theoretically it has always been claimed that organized 
subjects met the needs of students, as a matter of fact these subjt<;ts 
have been far removed from the actual problems which youth face 
in the modern world. What problems are met, for example, through 
the typical course in world history, classical or modem language, 
advanced mathematics, or literature? For the student who expects 
to attend college and has been strongly motivated to prepare for the 
college entrance examinations, such subjects undoubtedly meet a 
need, however remote the actual content may be from his present- 
day living. But what of the large numbers of students who have no 
desire or expectation of going to college? For them these subjects 
represent mere hurdles to be jumped in the process of getting a 
high-school diploma or arriving at the end of the compulsory educa- 
tion period. In a wider sense, of course, the "good” student finds 
security and a sense of achievement in being able to perform suooest* 
fully the tasks set%y the sdiool, however meaningless they be 
in terms of his present living. Some subjects may even provide a 
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necessary means of temporary escape from the stern realities Aat 
he faces on the playground or in his social life outside the school. If 
the above picture is accurate, then is it fair to ask where youth turns 
for a solution of his problems? 

Extra-Curricular Activities. Many schools that still prize the 
traditional subjects, possibly for their disciplinary value, have organ- 
ized elaborate programs of extra-curricular activities,— sometimes 
known as “co-curricular” or “Student Activities.” In spite of the 
change in terminology they are still, tor the '-most part, “extra.” ^ 
These programs, however divorced they may be from the work of 
the classroom, have significant potentialities lor meeting student 
needs. As a matter of fact, it is easier to justify them on the basis of 
the objectives of education in a democratic society than many of the 
recognized curricular activities. Tlirough the student council the 
student has an opportunity to participate successfully in socially 
significant activities, through assembly piograms he may satisfy his 
need ior creative sell-expression; through the athletic piogiam he 
meets many of the health needs and learns many lessons in group 
responsibility; through the various clubs he may dev^elop hol?bies 
such as photography, collecting, and the construction of glidens^and 
airplanes; through the various social activities, he may solve many 
of Ins problems of face-to-face relationship with the* opposite sex; 
through the school newspaper and diainatic societies he meets his 
need lor sf)cial recognition. 

But these activities are, at best, outside the regular channels' of 
the lite of the school. The principal business of the school involves 
the daily schedule of classes, with the necessary grades and'marks, 
and the accumulation of the sixteen units that are prescribed for 
graduation. To determine whether an activity is “regular” or “extra,*" 
it is only necessary to ask whether oi not credit toward graduation 
is granted for it. The answer reveals the activities that the school 
actually prizes. It is not uncommon for schools to grant “extra credit” 

^ For a more optimistic note, see: Ellsworth Tompkins, The Activity fertbd 
in Public High Schools, Bulletin 1951, No. 19, Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 1951. 
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for certain activities carried on outside of the regular classes, such 
as glee clubs, athletics, or home projects in gardening or canning. 
Since, however, these activities do not meet the definition of the 
Carnegie unit, such credits are supplementary, over and above the 
sixteen units required for graduation. Usually they are not accepted 
by the colleges to meet entrance requirements. 

It is not difficult to see that a school organized as described above 
would need some “organized service” to meet the needs of the stu- 
dent. Such a service would help him to make the appropriate adjust- 
ment to his classes and to solve problems of personal adjustment 
which “interfere with pi ogress,” but it should be pointed out that 
much of this need for a systematic guidance program grows out of 
the failure of the school to meet its obligations to youth through an 
appropriate curricular organization. 

Homeroom Programs. As one way of remedying the situation, 
schools have adopted comprehensive homeroom piograms, which 
have a multiplicity of purposes, such as rt'cord keeping, supervised 
planning for class or school social afl'aiis, and guidance. In most in- 
stances homerooms are rather ineffective for guidance purposes, not 
only because of lack of time, but also because the organization is 
external to the ongoing life of the students, both in and out of the 
school. In many schools the homeroom has degenerated into “an 
administrative device for checking attendance, making announce- 
ments. keeping pupil records, and preparing reports. . . .” 

The Special Counselor. Another way of bridging the gap in the 
conventional school between guidance and the curriculum is for 
the principal, or someone designated by him, to act as co-ordinator 
or counselor. He advises students as to aj^propriate courses, deals 
with disciplinary cases, gives te.sts, interviews students with respect 
to their s'ocational interests, co-ordinates the work of the homeroom 
teachers, particularly with reference to all-.school affairs, and has 
charge of records and reports. As the .school becomes larger, specially 

'* Vernon E Anderson, Paul R. Gnni, and M'llliimi T Giuhn, Piincipk's and 
T radices of Secondary Education. New York, The Ronald Press, 1951, p. 353. 
For illnstrations of good practices, see Ruth Fedder, Guiding Homeroom and 
Club Aclivities. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 
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qiialified guidance experts are employed to take care of the v^ious 
types of help that students need, vocational, mental, health, social, 
and the like. Very frequently these guidance specialists have had no * 
preparation for curriculum work and have very little interest in it. 
Thus an elaborate systematically organized program of guidance 
gradually develops which is often quite external to the day-to-day 
classroom work of the students and also quite apart from the work 
of the classroom teacher. 

THE MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND 
GUIDANCE 

The purpose of the discussion up to this point has been to attempt 
to clear up the confusion between education and guidance and to 
show that many current practices in guidance originate in the failure 
of the traditional school to meet fully the obligations placed upon it 
by our complex democratic culture. We now turn to the resources of 
the modern high school for carrying out the functions described as 
“guidance” in the definitions quoted in the preceding section. 

Role of the High School. As was pointed out in Chapter II, the 
task of education is that ol helping all children and youth to .meet ^ 
their needs and to secure the values, understandings, and skills , 
needed for their own development and the fullest participation in 
democratic living. This sets the stage for the discussion of guidance 
in the modern high school. 

Unifying the Curriculum and Extra-Curriculum. The total ‘life 
of the school should be dedicated to the achievement of this’ task, 
and the curriculum broadly interpreted is the chief resource which 
the school utilizes. The differences between the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum tend to disappear because the so-called extra‘- 
curriculum, which provides a large measure of direct experience, 
becomes a part of the regular work of the classroom. The photog- 
raphy club is absorbed into the regular work of the science atea. 
The language club becomes indistinguishable from what go6s on in 
the modern language classroom; the school newspaper and the dra- 
matic clubs are vehicles of the language-arts area for achieving its 
purposes. The glider club is a way, used by the arts (or science) 
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area, of providing for the diversified interests of students* School 
government is a means of vitalizing social science (or core) instruc* 
tion. Intramural athletic programs are but concrete expressions of 
the health program of the school. The school assembly is an exten* 
sion of the work of all classrooms, not something external to them. 
Even the school lunchroom becomes an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program, as menus are planned by home economics classes, 
and the system of accounting is taken over by the mathematics, 
commercial, or consumer-science area. The accomplishment of such 
a program of unification cannot take place unless the principal ob- 
jective of “covering ground” gives way to the purposes stated above. 
When organized subject matter is seen as a means of meeting and 
solving problems, the coveiing of ground becomes of secondary 
importance. This seriously violates the conception of the Carnegie 
unit, but that historic device is already considerably questioned by 
educators and is probably on its way out. 

Tompkins makes this inteiesting observation on extra-class activ- 
ities in the core program. He is reporting on the “New School” of the 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois: 

A recent junior section in the New School undertook to attend appropri- 
ate movies, lectures, dramatic pi eductions, symphony concerts, and 
exhibitions. They made visits to historical, scientific and fine arts museums. 
They worked enthusiastically to provide pictorial material in the form of 
graphs, exhibits, and blackboard drawings that were often elaborate. 
Thev took moving pictures and showed them to illustrate changing ideas 
and styles. In addition, the class participated as a unit in the intramural 
program of the school and programmed many parties and trips, including 
a hay-ride, a bowling party, a family picnic, and an evening at Riverview 
Park. Parents took active interest and participated in many of the social 
and curricular activities. 

It IS not possible here to discuss fully the extent to which the core 
program at the New School capitalized on the merger of class and extra- 
class pupil activities. The program however, suggests that the “slice of 
life” approach to the curriculum, by cutting across usual subject-matter 
lines, can have the eflFect of integrating pupil activities of various kinds 
under the impulse of group planning and higher motivation.® 


® Tompkins, op, pp. 4-5. 
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THE CORE PROGRAM AND GUIDANCE 

The relation of the Adolescent-Problems Core (Types Five and 
Six) is so obvious that little discussion is needed. By definition, these 
programs are based upon the common needs, problems, and interests 
of students. One-third to two-thirds of the school day is given over 
to this part of the curriculum J 

The core teacher is primarily responsible for so-called guidance 
and counseling activities, but this function is carried on as an integral 
phase of instruction. An example of how the core program con- 
tributes to guidance is reported by tlie Ohio State University 
School: ® 

A further study of boy-girl relations was conducted. . . . These 
questions were developed by the class and discussing them was 
most interesting: 

1. When u boy asks a girl where she wants to go for an evening and 
she suggests something out of his price range, what does he think ot 
her and what will he do? When he suggests something whi(?h she 
apparently does not want to do, should he insist on it? 

2. What do the boys in our class think ot girls swearing, smVikihg, 
drinking and necking with anyone? 

3. What do boys think ot girls who refuse to neck? Why do boys expect 
a goodnight kiss on the first dale and get mad when refused it? 

4. How do boys feel about girls showing that they hayc intelligent 
opinions? 

5. Do boys think small courtesies are important? Do the girlst think 
they are important? 

6. How do boys feel about going with girls who are taller than they are? 

7. What is interesting conyersation? How do you start it and keep it 
going? Why do some men use sarcasm and insulting remarks? 

8. Do we have to change our social standards to get along with others 
in college? 

9. Should sex be discussed between girls and boys? If so, where and 
when? 

See Chapter VI for description of such programs. 

” A Description of Curricular Experiences, The Upper School Grades Seven 
to Twelve, Inclusive. Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University School, 1949. 
(Mimeo). 
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An interesting example of how guidance becomes an inseparable 
and indistinguishable part of the ongoing activities of the core class 
is reported by Margaret Roling.^^^ 

A unit on health and recreation started with the students listing 
their problems in the use of leisure time: 

1. We have nothing to do in leisure hours. 

2. It is too hard to find something to do. 

3. We don’t know how to do what we’d like to do. 

4. \\t' don’t know how to choose from among several things. 

5. We don't know how to plan. 

6. We don’t know what to do when alone. 

7. We lack space 

8. W(‘ can’t fit in with the family. 

9. We can’t have money and we don't know things to do that don’t 
take monev. 

10. We have difficulty getting icnuaintcd with j^eople. 

11. Race prejudice keeps some people from having a good time. 

12. Size is a difficulU^ 

13. Sometimes we want to get even with somebody and it spoils things. 

14. Jealousy spoils things. Thoughtlessness does, too. 

15. We don’t feel that others take us in. 

The problems were then made the basis of a series of teacher- 
student planned units w^hich the students called, “Increasing Our 
Interests and Knowledge.” 

Illustrations of typical core activities which have significant guid- 

^ Ibid., p. 84. Note: These questions were discussed in a Twelfth Grade 
Group. The University School operates on what the author has designated as a 
Type-Five Core. 

Seventh Grade Teacher at Indianola Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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What do boys think when a girls parents say what they my and 
may not do? ^ * 

^at do boys think of girls who go on blind dates? 

What do boys and girls think about going steady? At what age? 

Would boys rather have girls be independent, dinging vines, or in 
between? 

What kind of personality do boys like in girls? 

Why do girls like to have boys cut in a dance partner? my do boys 
object to having another bov cut in? ” 
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ance implications are provided by a resource unit developed in 
Worcester County, Maryland. The following suggestions are taken at 
random from various sections of the unit: 

Think of some adult with whom you get along very well. List the 
characteristics of this person. Check those which you believe that you 
also possess. Then add some of your traits which are not exhibited by this 
adult. Compare these with the qualities which he or she possesses but you 
do not find in yourself. How do you explain the fti^ct that these differences 
do not interfere with your friendly relations? 

Prepare a similar list for an adult with whom \'ou do not get along well. 
You and this person must have some traits in common as well as some in 
which you differ markedly. How do you explain that in your relationship 
with this person, your differences are so much more significant than ycur 
likenesses? 

To what extent are you responsible for your friendly relations with one 
person and your disagreement with the other? 

Recall a recent incident in your association with each of these adults 
which illustrates your ability or inability to get along. To what extend did 
your own attitude affect your own behavior and that of the other person? 

Use the filmstrip and recording, “Meet Your Mind” by Dr. Wlham 
Menninger (Lewellens Production, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illmois) in class to help students review visually the intonnalion thevhave 
learned about behavior. 

Construct co-operatively a rating scale which lists 8 or 10 traits, such 
as, consideration for others, facial expression, poise, etc. List interpretation 
of each of these from one extreme to the other. Give each interpietation 
a value. Have everyone rate himself and htue everyone rate someone 
else. Pool the values to see if there are differences. (Avoid making this a 
popularity contest or a matter dealing with individuals m the class! Keep 
project on a level of comparing total values within the cla.ss.) ' 

A group may present “The Ins and Outs,” a dramatic sketch for and 
about Teenagers. This skit tells the story of a student who is not accepted 
into the social life of his school and the effects on his behavior. You may 
obtain the script from the Southern California Society for Mental Hygiene, 
600 South Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California. 

Write a short skit dramatizing introductions. Include in vour cast one 
person who knows nothing of correct social usage. Contrast ^his person 
with one who is familiar with the customs governing greetings and inftro- 
ductions. 

Divide the class into groups. Let them first practice by themselves in 
different comers of the room. Then each group should give an introduction 
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before the class in order to receive constructive suggestions from 
teacher and from the other students. To judge the introduction, ask those 
questions: 

Was the introduction scene gracious, friendly, cordial? 

Were the people at ease? 

Was the scene a happy one, or was it rather solemn? 

Was the introduction hurried or awkward? 

Were the names spoken distinctly? 

Was anyone shy or embarrassed? 

Was a suitable conversation clue given? 

Write short character sketches of two girls (or two boys). Do not write 
about people whom otheis will recognize. Choose girls or boys who are 
very different from each other. What do you admire in each? What must 
you overlook? 

Plan a dinner and an evening party for the class in the school. Show 
the movie “Are You Populai?” (Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois). Afterwards have pupils discuss it. In planning the 
dinner and evening party, arrange for groups to practice conventional 
projects; such as, setting table, writing letters, etc. 

Organize a panel (or several panels) of class members to discuss 
“Teen-age Problems” at a P.T.A. meeting or to provide a program for 
other organizations of adults in your community.'^ 

In presenting these illustrations the assumption is, of course, that 
students planning with teachers, would develop the actual scope 
and learning activities involved. This would insure that the prob- 
lems dealt with would be those which the teacher and students, 
working together, would decide were most helpful to the group as a 
whole. Obviously, many problems would assume an individual char- 
acter that would not fit in readily with group discussion. This is 
the point at which individual counseling comes into the picture. This 
does not mean, as some guidance experts would have us believe, that 
the emphasis shifts from “education” to “guidance” as the teacher 
deals with the individual problems of students. 

In the core program, no such distinction can reasonably be made. 
The processes of group and individual instruction are but aspects 
of the complete learning situation. In both cases, the teacher is help- 

Selected from Getting Along With Othere. A resource unit for Junior High 
Schools. Snow Hill, Md. Board of Education, Worcester County, 1952. For an 
analysis of this unit, see Chapter XIV. 
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ing the student to find his own answers to his problems. In some 
cases, group instruction is more successful, particularly when the 
students are acquiring new points of view, which can best be accom- 
plished through the interplay of differing ideas and opinions. For 
example, the broad issues of the so-called conflict between science 
and religion are appiopnate matters of group instruction. On the 
other hand, the particular problem which a student might face in 
individual or family conflict over religious beliefs could best be 
dealt with on an individual basis. Both kinds of instniction are 
integral parts of the teacher’s job in the modern school, and there 
seems to be no good reason lor calling one aspect “education” and 
the other aspect “guidance” or personnel woik. The ultimate remedy 
for the situation lies not in the multiplication of personnel with 
sharply diftei entiated functions, but lather in the adoption of the 
broadened conception of the work of the teachei , with a consequent 
revision of the curriculum. In schools where personnel workers are 
employed, their principal job ought to be ciuriculum i econstruction 
and the in-service training of teachei s. 

GUIDANCE THROUGH SPECIAL-INTEREST AREAS 

1 he foregoing discussion has attempted to show that the gap be 
tu een education and guidance is bridged when the common needs 
pioblems, and interests of students are made the center of the jiro 
gram of general education. It must not be assumed howexer tha 
the core has the exelusixe responsibilitx tor all guidance and counsel 
ing. The special-interest areas such as mathematics, seienefe, th< 
arts— fine and industrial, and vocations, the social studies, the lan- 
guage arts, and business education all pi ox ide the basis for indi- 
vidual and gioiip guidance for students xvho haxe special interests 
in those areas. It the potentialities of these fields of knoxvledge are 
seldom realized it is because they are not taught from the standpoint 
of student problems and needs. 

THE ROLE OF THE GUIDANCE SPECIALIST 

It must not be assumed that all of the problems which students 
face can be satisfactorily solved through programs of curriculum 
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development along the lines set forth in the preceding discussion. 
There will still be need for personnel that is especially equipped to 
give certain specialized types of assistance to students. Expert assist- 
ance will be needed to carry out the following functions, among 
others. 

1. To co-ordinate the group and individualized instruction which is the 
principal resporusibility of the classroom teacher. 

2. To administer programs for promoting a better understanding of the 
student, through the securing of adequate data. 

3. To aid in vocational placement of students both in the part-time work 
program of the scliool and in full-time employment at the end of the 
period of formal education. 

4. To deal with difficult cases of physical or psychological maladjustment 
which retjuirc special tiaining and skill of a psychiatric nature. 

5 To maintain a follow-up of giaduates and drop-outs and to interpret 
data regarding such a follow-up for the purpose of improving the 
guidance program, and the total school program. 

In addition to carrying out these .specialized functions the guidance 
counselor needs to be well prepared in the curriculum aiea. In this 
capacity he may help individual teachers in recognizing the guidance 
possibilities in their re.spective fields. He may also aid teachers in 
the development of resource units, not only in the core program, but 
also in the special-interest areas. A guidance counselor, with a broad 
point of view might well sei • c as the curriculum director of the 
school. 


OUGANIZ.\TlON TO PROMC>TE GUIDANCE 

The schools that have developed core curriculums have centered 
the so-called guidance function in the core teacher or teachers. This 
is, of course, a logical development since, as has been shown, the 
core curriculum is usually organized around the basic common needs 
of youth. In The Ohio State University School a chairman or coun- 
selor is designated at each grade level. This teacher is charged witli 
the chief responsibility for ( 1 ) giving and co-ordinating instruction 
in the core, (2) co-ordinating the activities of the grade group 
within and without the core period, (3) giving help to individual 
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students, and (4) co-ordinating rectxds and reports. Many larger 
schools follow a similar pattern, except that a chairman (or coun- 
selor) is designated for each unit-group— usually thirty to forty stu- 
dents. These grade chairmen usually continue with the same group 
of students for a two-year period. This gives continuity to the pro- 
gram and makes it possible for the chairman to become very well 
acquainted with the individual students. 

The William A. Bass Junior High School pf Atlanta, Georgia, has 
operated successfully for a number of yeart upon the basis of a 
"little school” organization. Each of the grades of the school is broken 
up into three or four little schools of 125 to 150 students, each of 
which has its faculty, its own class organization, and its own parent- 
teachers’ organization. For each little school faculty, a chairman is 
designated who carries on most of the functions described above. As 
many as possible of the faculty remain with the group for a two-year 
period. Considerable variation in curriculum organization e.\ists 
among the .se\ eral “little schools.” Continuity is maintained by hold- 
ing frequent meetings with the principal for the purpose of discuss- 
ing common problems. 

In schools that operate on a subject basis, the most common pro- 
cedure for organizing the so-called guidance function is the homer 
room. The problem of unifying individual and group instruction is 
more difficult under such u setup unless the homeroom teacher offers 
instruction in at least two subjects, i.s allowed ample time for gi\ ing . 
individual help to students, and continues with the same groPp of 
students over a two-year period. And even if these conditions are met 
the compai tmentalization of subjects interferes with the unification 
of guidance and instruction. 

THE NEW ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion that the traditional 
role of the teacher as a maker of assignments and a hearer of recita- 
tions rmdetgoes a marked change as the curriculum redrganization 
movement gets under way. This calls, first of all, for a new type of 
teacher preparation. The familiar plan of building up majors and 
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minors in organized subject-matter fields, without any reference to 
the use of the subject matter in learning, with separate courses in 
psychology and methods of teaching, general and special, and a 
short period of practice teaching, will have to give way to drastic 
reorganization which prepares teachers for their new responsibility. 
The tendency among teacher-education institutions is to add some 
new courses in guidance and field work to the already overcrowded 
curriculum, but this is, at best, a makeshift. Meanwhile, school ad- 
ministrators will need to develop in-service progiams, in the form 
of workshops or study giuups, possibly with the assistance of college 
personnel, for the purpose of re-educating teachers in terms of their 
new functions. As such programs become widespread, the teacher- 
education institutions will reorganize to meet the new demands. In 
the second place, as teachers assume more and more responsibility 
for individual as well as group instruction, traditional notions of 
class size and teaching loads will have to undergo change. To ask 
the teacher to assume new responsibilities without corresponding 
readjustment in the number of daily student contacts, and in class 
size, IS a way of insuring the failure of the entei prise. 

SUMMARY 

1. The development of sepaiate and distinct guidance programs in 
schools came about as a result of the foimahsm of the curriculum 
which has been an obstacle to providmg optimally for the meeting 
of the needs of students. 

2. It is not possible to make any logical distinction between the process 
of teaching and of guiding. Such distincticms are purely arbitrary 
and are apt to violate the educative process. 

3. As the high-school curriculum is reorganized to meet the needs of 
youth in the modem world, the need for elaborate guidance programs 
with a separate staff tends to disappear. 

4. As the high-school curriculum is reorganized as indicated above, the 
role of the classroom teacher shifts from the imparting of subject 
matter to guiding group and individual learning activities. 

5. The new responsibilities of the teacher call for a redefinition of teach- 
ing load, a new type of teacher preparation, and inservice education. 

6. If the teacher is to be of optimal assistance in helping students to solve 
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their problems, provision needs to be made for the "hom^oom” 
teacher to continue for a two-year period with the same group of 
students. 

7. The adolescent-problems core provides the most satisfactory plan for 
unifying the group and individualized aspect of learning. 

8. The guidance specialist plays a very significant though different role 
when the curriculum is reorganized to meet tlie needs of youth. 
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CHAPTER XII 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


When the school begins to deal realistically with the prob- 
lems that young people face in the process of growing up in our, 
democratic culture, the character of the curriculum changes sig- 
nificantly and problems arise that are unheard of in the traditional 
school. If the school conceives its function as primarily that of trans- 
mitting the culture of the past, imparting facts and information, 
developing skills in fundamentals, and the like, there is little danger ' 
that issues will arise that will cause trouble. The student’s actual 
problems rarely get into the picture at all. He must find solutions 
for them through other agencies, such as the home, the church, youth 
organizations, and propaganda groups that are always anxiqus to 
supply the “right” answer. On the other hand, if the school curric- 
ulum is based upon any sort of analysis of the problems which con- 
front youth as he tries to bring order to his values and standard^, 
the school immediately becomes a forum for the discussion of prob- 
lems upon which people feel deeply. Dealing with controversial 
issues is then one of the school's most difficult problems. 

WHAT IS A CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE? ' > ^ 

One of the best known definitions of a controversial issue is tbat 
formulated by the Junior Town Meeting League: 

340 
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An issue is controversial when some of its proposed solutions conflict with 
the cherished interests, beliefs, or group affiliations of a section of citiTens. 
Fundamental to most controversial issues is the intellectual or emoticmal 
attachment of some citizens to the interest or welfare of organizations 
or groups.* 

Ju.st what constitutes a “section of citizens” is not clear. Obviously 
it implies more than one. Conceivably if one individual wielded a 
great deal of power and a proposed solution conflicted with it, his 
opposition might be sufficient to make an issue controversial. If, for 
example, one member of a school board objected to the teaching of 
controversial issues in the school, that would make the issue con- 
troversial— until the board finally acted. 

The intent of the definition, however, is clear. Perhaps it would 
be fair to state that any issue is controversial when there are con- 
flicting opinions as to the proper resolution of it. That interpretation 
seems to have been accepted by the Elizabeth, New Jersey, Board of 
Education, which adopted a report stating; “A controversial issue, 
as herein understood, is one in which there exist conflicting opinions 
among the citizens of the community, of the nation, or among the 
nations of the world.” - 

Some Illustrations of Controversial Issues. It would be impos- 
sible to formulate all of the controversial issues which exist at any 
one time in a dynamic democratic society. The following list, how- 
ever, will provide illustiations of some current ones. The categoiies 
are arbitrary and os’erlapping, but they do provide convenient cen- 
ters for grouping the issues. 

Government and Political Science 

1. What should be the polics of the government in maintaining and 
improving the health of its citizens? 

2. Should the Taft-Ilartley Law be repealed, modified or retained in 
its present form? 

* Teaching Controversial Issues, p. 5. Copynght, 1948, Junior Town Meeting 
League, Columbus, Ohio. Other pamphlets of the League are: Let’s Have a 
Discussion!, Make Youth Discussion Conscious!, Discussion and Current Affairs, 
and Civic Training. 

’ A Policy for the Handling of Controversial Issues in the Elizabeth Public 
Schools. Elizabeth, New Jersey, Board of Education, 1956, p. 3. 
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3. What should be the relationship between the Federal government 
and education? 

4. What should be the policy of the government concerning inflation? 

5. What should be the policy of the Federal government toward hous- 
ing? 

6. To what extent should the government control business? 

7. What should be the United States government’s policy on farm price 
support? 

8. Should we adopt a permanent plan of universal military training? 

9. What should be the policy of the United Spates government toward 
old age pensions? 

International Relations 

1. What should be the main purposes of international law or world 
government? 

2. What kind of constitution is best suited for international organiza- 
tions? 

3. What international controls should be placed upon the use of air 
power, the atom bomb, and similar weapons? 

4. What should be our policy in making and protecting economic 

treaties with other nations? ^ 

5. What should be our policy in protecting our national interests in 
other countries? 

Aid f 

6. To what extent should propaganda be used at the international level? 

7. To what extent, if any, should we yield our national soveieignty to 
the United Nations? 

8. What should be our policy in defending the principles of ' the 
United Nations? 

9. What should be our policy with respect to supplying food and-other 

goods to the rest of the world? « . 

Economics 

1. What should be the relationship between government and private 
enterprise? 

2. To what degree is the Federal goveniment responsible for the eco- 
nomic security of the individual? 

3. What should be the policy of the federal government in stabilizing 
the economy? 

4. What should be the policy of the federal government regarding 
international trade? 

5. What should be the policy of the federal government in supporting 
projects which benefit only certain areas or groups of people? 
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6. By what means should the government derive its income? 

7. What should be the policy of industry concerning the economic 
security of labor? 

8. To what degree should government subsidize segments of our 
economy? 

9. What economic system is most compatible with the principles of our 
democracy? 

10. What should be the policv of the government concerning disability 
and rehabilitation benefits for veterans? 

Religion and Ethics 

1. Should a person always tell the truth 

2. Should capital punishment be abolished? 

3. What must people do in order to secure and maintain religious 
freedoiij^ 

4. Should iiitei racial m.dnages be toleiated? 

5. What aic the religious influences in modern society^ 

6. Should theie be lelcased tune loi the teaching of rt^ligion in the 
public school^ 

7. What should be the lole of the school in dealing w'llh religious and 
moral values^ 

8. What aie tlie bases for leligious and ethical beliefs? 

9. Should our present law concerning conscientious objectors be le- 
tained, modified oi lepealed? 

10. Should moral and ethical values be deiived fiom human experi- 
ence? 


Personal Relations 

1. What should be the policy toward students who many before 
graduation from high school? 

2. Should there be restrictions on the style of dress of high-school 
students? 

3. On what bases should school organizations be determined. 

4. On what bases should participation in school organizations be 
determined? 

5. On what bases should school groups be permitted to take out-of- 
own trips? 

6 On what bases should a student be evaluated? 

7. On what bases should the sports program of the high school he set up? 

8. What should be the policy of the high school toward students driv- 
ing cars to school? , , . , . la 

9. Should there be restrictions on initiations in the high school? 
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10. Should diere be some type of student governing body in the high 
school?* 

A casual examination of this list of controversial issues will con- 
vince the reader that upon all of them, no matter how trivial some 
may appear to be, there are bound to be differences of opinion. The 
entire nation may be deeply stirred by such an issue as, “To what 
extent should government control business?” On the other hand, 
perhaps only the students of a particular high- school would be con- 
cerned with the type of student government, if any, which the school 
should have. A seemingly trivial issue like, “Should there be restric- 
tions on the style of dress of high-school students?” has been known 
to divide a community. Thus the particular significance of an issue 
cannot well be determined by any well-phrased generalization. It 
depends upon time, place, and circumstance. 

WHY SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL DEAL 
WITH CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES? 

A democratic society is always in the process of re-creating and 
redefining its ideals and values. This it does through the application 
of the method of intelligence to the solution of its problems. And 
this implies on the part of the citizen a familiarity with the tech- 
niques of planning and working cooperatively and a zeal for settling 
differences through conference and discussion, rather than through 
resort to violence, or to the acceptance of answers given by a totali- 
tarian government that forbids its citizens the right to think reflec- 
tively. This places an unmistakable obligation on the school if it is 
to become society’s principal agency for the re-creation of values. 

As succinctly stated by the Junior Town Meeting League, the 
obligation of the school is this: 

... to provide specifically and carefully for the realistic induction of 
young citizens into the methods of arriving at rational decisions on the 
tough problems which must be determined by popular will or cotis^t. 
No oth» agency of society even approaches the schotff in either capa- 

^ Prepared by a Workshop Group in Secondary Education under the direction 
of the author, 1052. 
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bility, opportunity, or responsibility for petforming this functicni, which 
does not exist in a totalitarian social order. 

A dynamic school will, by its very nature, bring students face to face 
with some issues which are yet unresolved. The teachers of such a sdrool 
will help students to make use of the great reservoir of established values, 
accepted principles, and proved facts in considering unsolved problems. 
Students will be led to see that much of our great body of accepted values 
is based upon the solved problems of the past. They can proce^ with the 
assurance that most controversial issues of today will have commonly 
accepted answers in the future. They will recognize that the consideration 
of controversial issues is essential to continuing orderly change.* 

WHAT CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES SHOULD BE 
DEALT WITH IN THE CLASSROOM? 

One is tempted to insist that any controversial issue that is within 
the maturity level and of interest to a given class is appropriate for 
discussion. There are other theoretical and practical considerations, 
however, which must be taken into account if the program for deal- 
ing with controversial issues is to be successful. The following 
“Criteria for Relating Controversial Issues to the Curriculum” should 
prove helpful, particularly in the selection of issues: 

In selecting those piobleins and issues which should be included in the 
curriculum, the following (juestions may be raised. 

1. Is this issue significant or timely? Of the various controversial issues 
which might be selected, some have priority because they are of con- 
cern to large numbers of people (international control of atomic 
energy); are related to basic principles (opposition to the poll tax); 
or are at the moment under public consideration (the role of govern- 
ment in housing). 

2. Is this issue, or some aspect of it, within the range of the knowledge 
and competence of the students? Each issue introduced calls fcv 
special terms and concepts which are peculiar to it. In fitting an issue 
into the curriculum, care must be taken to adapt the subject to the 
background and maturity of the students. Senior high school students 
can handle the question of the desirability of strong governmental 
economic controls to halt inflation. The ability (rf younger students to 
do so is problematic. 

* Junior Town Meeting League, op. cU., p. 6. Copyright, 1948, by The Junior 
Town Meeting League. 
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3 . h the issue within the limits of the interests and experiences of the 
students? It is unlikely that a fifth grade class would have much 
interest in World Federalism, but the (juestion of whether or not stu- 
dents should read comic books would probably be interesting to them. 
Issues too far outside the experience of students are likely to result 
in ineffective classroom situations. 

4 . Are materials available from which a reasonable amount of data may 
be gathered^? The teachci* should make certain that students can find 
enough information about an issue to cover ^he important aspects. A 
few references in the World Almanac and an encyclopedia would 
scarcely suffice. It is possible, on the basis of historical and other 
evidence, to come to some decision on the importance of a strong 
Britain to the United States. One might have considerable difficulty 
in establishing or refuting the pioposition th.it men arc more aitistic 
than women. 

5 . Will the issue require more time for a satisfactory study than the class 
ran afford to give to iP The teacher and students will have to decide 
how much time would be re(|uiied for dealing adcfiuately with the 
piobU'in laised If a wc'ck vncic needed, it would be unwise to attempt 
to d(Ml with tilt* is'^iK* in less timt* \ h.isty, uninformed discussion is 
likeh to lead to confusion. The wise It'aeher will see that the element 
of time IS eonsKl<*H*<l in plaiinmg whether to take up a given issue. 

6. Will the cousulaatiou of the problem contribute to a meeting of ruinds? 
(am the emotional content of the issue be so bandied that tlie teacher 
can em|)hasi7e the spirit of w<#king as a gioiip tow ird individual 
solutions':^ \ siiec(*ssliil outcome in dealing w'lth eontiox eisial issues 
leipiirt's lliat each student be made to feel lliat be has made a contii- 
bulion And tbougli students ina\ come nut of the studv wath varying 
points ol Slew, students should have gained imd(*i standing of 'why 
otheis might hold differing views. 

7. Will a cousUlcKition of the problem contiihutc to the leahzation of 
Inoad runu uluru ohieetivc.s’^ Some of these of)|eeti\(S ina\ be 
respei'f for other j)e(>[)ies, an appreciation of how and wh\ jieople 
differ, and an nndeislandmg of what we mean when we s.iy that 
"ever\bodx' counts in a democracy.” 

8. Do the issues grow out of the broad framework of the curriculum? 
Th(* curricula of most schools provide plenty of opportunity for the 
consideration of conlroveisial issues. The study of the issue can make 
use of wdiat has gone before and add to what comes later in Ae 
course. 

9 . Will the consideration of the issue help students to recognize that 
every question has more than one side and that on each side are many 
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points of view? A recognition of this fact is an important part of a 

student’s education. 

10. Will the consideration of the issue hy the group be acceptable to the 
community as appropriate for school study? Whether or not a par- 
ticular issue should be included in the curriculum depends upon 
the background and experience ot the community. This is not to 
imply that the school has the right to pass over certain controversial 
issues because they happen to be “hot.” But it does mean that the 
school must make certain that the handling of those issues seems 
right to the community. Just being right is not enough. 

The teacher should give different emphasis to these various criteria. 
On some occasions, for example, the timeliness and significance of a par- 
ticular issue, as suggested in the first criterion, may dictate its choice in 
spite of its lack of relationship to the curriculum as suggested in 
criterion 8.® 

SOME BLOCKS TO DEALING WITH 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

There is general agreement that the high school should deal with 
controver.sial issues. Most people accept, in principle, the idea that 
the expression of differences of opinion on iinpoitaiit issues is a part 
of our American tradition of free speech. Likewise, they accept the 
“American way” of settling differences— conference, discussion, deci- 
sion by vote, if necessary. Ev(*ry four years we get a concrete demon- 
stration of this American way. And no matter who wins the election— 
the results are accejjted— until the time comes to reopen the issues. 
The American people beliese in our way of settling differences— 
and this belief is a powerful ally on the side of the schools that be- 
lieve that young people cannot be decently educated unless they 
have full and free opportunity to deal with e\ery problem that 
vitally affects them. 

But this faith of the people in freedom of thought and discussion 
must not blind educators to the fact that there are in America power- 
ful forces that wish to gain their own ends and that look longingly— 
and expectantiy— at the schools as their own instrument. Sometimes 
their purposes may be served by “walling off” the schools from the 

• Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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vital issues of fbe day. But more frequently they feel the need of the 
sdiools as active allies and seek to marshall the powerful influence 
of youth in their behalf. 

But even these powerful— and often selfish interests— do not deny 
the right of the school per se to deal with issues fairly. They stake 
dieir case on grounds that are more difficult to deal with. They 
charge that the schools are indoctrinating students into a way of 
life which they oppose; and in making these charges they utilize all 
of the devices of the propagandist,— name callirig, glittering general* 
ities, card-stacking, band wagon appeals, investigation threats, and 
die like.* Often the result is to brighten teachers to the extent that' 
they retreat to their “ivory towers” and teach abstract mathematics, 
astronomy, and Latin. 

Certain types of issues are, of course, potentially more dangerous 
than others. Perhaps foremost is the group of issues dealing with 
international relations. Every nation through its treatment of history 
in the schools tends to develop unquestioned allegiance to the ideals 
of that nation, sometimes not by deliberate distortion but by what 
is omitted. America is no exception. So-called patriotic organizations 
serve as guardians of our sovereignty and see to it that textbooks 
used in the schools are free from the taint of internationalism. Of 
course, all people want peace and international cooperation, but not 
at the expense of giving up any part of our sovereignty. There is no 
logical reason why the attitude should prevent schools from discuss- 
ing these matters, but often the fact of discussion is taken as syn- 
onymous with the acceptance on die part of the school of a position 
which is contrary to that of the organization. Because of the difficulty 
of getting fair publicity, the school which is attacked retreats and 
from that time shuns the discussion of these issues. 

There are powerful economic groups that are also vitally con- 
cerned as to what the schools teach about the free enterprise system. 
These groups include chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, taxpayers’ leagues. 'These groups frequently join with the 

* For an excellent discussion of the propaganda agencies and their devices, 
see T. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles and Sockd Trends (revised edi- 
tion;. New Yoilc, The Macmillan Company, 1950, Chapter XVIIL 
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patriotic organizations in charging a teacher or school wtth subver* 
sion if the issue of free enterprise is ever raised. The general situa- 
tion was well stated by Beale several years ago, and is equally true 
today. He said: 

Most dangerous of all are social and economic questions. A number of 
subjects are dangerous however “discreetly” handled: labor probleiUs 
even in the abstract, the tariff and free trade, government regulation of 
industry, public ownership of utilities, business ethics, advertising methods, 
banking practices, minimum wage laws, child labor, old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance. These subjects are risky even in the abstract. 
It would be impossible to reduce them to the concrete and discus^; labor 
conditions in local factories where perhaps many of our pupils' fathers 
work, tax evasion of local businesses, bally-hoo methods of local realtors, 
or rates charged by local utilities.'^ 

There are protests involving the teaching of biological evolution 
that indicate that strong public sentiment opposes dealing with 
this question. The anti-evolution laws of a number of states are 
sufficient testimony of the unwillingness of certain groups to permit 
schools to have a fiee hand in dealing with this important problem. 
Rarely do textbook writers deal comprehensively with the evidence 
supporting the theory of evolution. This is not because such evi- 
dence is not available, but rather because of the fear of public 
reaction. Even more rarely do teachers deal with the relationship 
between biological evolution and religious beliefs. Indeed, it is not 
unusual for students to complete the high-school program without 
ever having participated in any discu.*»sion dealing with this prob- 
lem. In much the same category are classed problems involving 
sex relations, venereal diseases, and the like, even though such 
problems are crucial to the adolescent. 

'' H. B. Alberty and B. H. Bode, eds.. Educational Freedom and Democracy, 
p. 84. (From a chapter written by Howard Beale.) Copyright, 1938, by D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., New York. For further study of the controversy see 
Harold Rugg, That Men May Understand, New York. Doubleday, Doran and 
Ciompany, 1941; Alonzo F. Myers, "The Attadcs on The Rugg Bocks,” Frontiets 
of Democracy, VII, 17-22 (Oct. 15, 1940); Mervin K. Hart, “Let’s Discuss This 
on the Merits,” Frontiers of Democracy, VII, 82-87 (Dec. 1940); "Propaganda 
Over the Schcrals," Propaganda Analysis, IV, 1-12 (Feb. 25, 1941); Ernest O. 
Melbv, American Edsscetion Under Fire. New York, Anti-Defamation League, 
1951.' 
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Problems involving racial and minority groups are frequently, not 
discussed realistically in the high school because of the attitude of 
the community. Yet one of the principal tenets of democracy is 
respect for human personality. In the long run, education is 
the only successful method of dealing with intolerance, and if 
education fails in the task, how shall democracy fare in the 
future? ^ 

Do these obstacles mean that the high school cannot deal effec- 
tively with controversial issues? If we answer this question in the 
affirmative, it means that the school is merely the instrument for 
perpetuating the status quo. If our democratic society is to be re- 
fined and re-created, we would then need to turn to other agencie.s 
for providing the direction for social changes. If we answei in the 
negative, then we are obliged to develop a satisfactory plan for 
dealing with the pressing problems that beset youth in the modem 
world. 

In considering such a plan, attention will be given to two aspects: 
the general setting of democratic di.scussion and the techniques 
which should be employed The discussion will be developed by 
the use of generalizations which are intended to serve as tentative’ 
guides which teachers may find helpful. 

THE GENERAL SETTING OF DEMOCRATIC 
DISCUSSION 

In manv cases, the difficulties which schools encounter in deal- 
ing with controversial issues grow out of various misconceptions 
of the role of the school by the teacluTs theinsclvcs and the public, 
and the failure of the administration to encourage and support free 
discussion. While conditions vary in different communities, certain 
generalizations would seem to apply to all or nearly all. These will 
be stated and discussed briefly. 

1. Freedom of the student to leam^ rather than participation in 

® For analyses of “shunned or neglected areas” in the high-school prograil*! 
see: Harold Rugg, Foundations for American Education. New York, The World 
Book Co., 1947, p. 674 ff. See also a series of articles under the general head- 
ing of Areas of Neglect in the Secondary School Curricuhiin, in Proaressive 
Education, XXVIII, 37-56, (November, 1950) 
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controversial social-action programs in the community, thovid be 
the primary concern of the school. Learning in its best sense, in- 
volves the “continuous reconstruction of experience.” Learning 
products are identified as changes in attitudes upon the basis of new 
or deeper understandings, and the acquisition of general and special 
abilities, habits, and skills. The learning experiences which the 
school provides for students are directed toward changes in be- 
havior in line with democratic ideals and values. The school pro- 
vides work experience for the student, not primarily to get the 
work done, but because such experience enhances growth in line 
with democratic values. The school provides a studio for painting 
pictures, not primarily for the purpose of turning out marketable 
pictures, but because it sees in painting, opportunities for learning— 
that is, for growth. If the school sets up a cooperative store, it is 
not primarily for service to the community but because in such an 
enterprise there are significant opportunities for bringing about 
desirable changes in behavior. In other words, direct experience 
serves the same general purpose as organized subject matter, in 
that it promotes learning as we have defined it above. 

In contrast with this basic purpose ot the school, the factory seeks 
primarily to turn out useful goods at a price that the public can 
afford to pay. Experience tends to show that this aim can be more 
effectively realized it workers are satisfied and happy, if conditions 
for continuous growth are maintained. But this, in our present form 
of economic organization, is a subsidiary rather a primary objective. 
Governmental agencies are established to perform certain functions, 
to accomplish certain things, the police to maintain order, the fire 
department to put out fires, the welfare department to provide 
appropriate living conditions. Only indirectly are these agencies 
concerned with learning as such. 

The contrast between the primary function of the school and 
those of industrial and community organizations has been drawn 
perhaps too sharply. Perhaps if society were to become completely 
democratic, many of these distinctions would become blurred, but 
even then there would undoubtedly be a need for setting up a 
special agency for the primary purpose of facilitating and promot- 
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ing desirable learning. At any rate, a guiding principle seems to 
be implicit; namely, that the test of effecHoe participation by' the 
school in the life of the community is the extent to which such par-' 
ticipation promotes the continuous reconstruction of experience. 
This would rule out purely routine participation, by means of which 
notibing new is learned. It would also rule out any participation that 
closes the door on further learning. And this has an important bear- 
ing upon one problem of dealing with controversial issues. For when 
the school takes sides on issues and proceeds to social action, the 
conditions for further reconstruction of experience are difficult if 
not impossible to maintain. 

For the school to study the different forms of government for the 
community through interviews, visits to governmental agencies, 
and perhaps to cities having a given type of governmental organiza- 
tion, by the examination of leading authorities, is without doubt an 
excellent learning activity. For the school or group to seek by direct 
action to promote a change in the community’s governmental struc- 
ture is to misinterpret its function, for at this stage learning ceases 
to become the primary objective. For the school to study the under- 
lying causes of a local strike by every possible means is just gQod. 
sense, for such study is necessary if students are to become intel- 
ligent. For the school to promote thfe cause of the strikers by send- 
ing students to the picket lines to prevent workers from entering 
the plant, or to take sides against the workers by distributing 
propa^nda leaflets in the community, is to turn the school into ar 
agency for promoting propaganda. All this is not to say, of coutse 
that individual students, as citizens, should not be encouraged tc 
take any action that seems appropriate to them, but this is quiti 
apart from the school as an organized educational agency. It maj 
be argued by some that the role of the school as set forth in thf 
discussion is insignificant and passive. On the contrary, such ai 
interpretation makes it possible for the school to become a dynamif 
force in social reconstruction, even though it does so indirecth 
through the release of intelligence. Furthermore, apart from th< 
principle set forth above, the public is not likely to be attentive t< 
the insistence of a school that it deals with controversial issues fairly 
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and without bias if the school has been engaged in s<k^ 1 action 
which clearly reveals its bias. 

2. The school diould be devoted to the method of intelligence 
in dealing with problems of human concern. This generalization 
flows naturally from the preceding discussion, for “thinking is the 
method of intelligent learning.” To employ the techniques of prob- 
lem solving: (1) defining the problem, (2) setting up hypotheses, 
(3) discovering, analyzing, and applying pertinent data to the hypo- 
theses, and (4) arriving at tentative conclusions and plans of action 
upon the basis of the evidence, is essential in every aspect of the 
school program. In dealing with controversial issues, it provides the 
guiding principle for the teacher and students to follow. The teacher 
should not expect to draw a salary from the public treasury while 
propagandizing for his favorite beliefs. He must scrupulously pro- 
vide the means for getting at the truth of a giv'en issue, and this 
involves careful selection of reading materials which present differ- 
ing judgments and opinions, providing for interviews with indi- 
viduals representing differing viewpoints, selecting audio-visual aids 
that provide balance, and, in general, maintaining such conditions as 
will keep open the free play of intelligence. This does not mean that 
he may not take sides or present his own point of view, for he is 
obligated to do this. It does mean, however, that he should not 
“load the dice” in such a way that the students are led to regard the 
teachers opinions as having more weight than any other authority. 
Intelligence cannot operate in an atmosphere charged with coer- 
cion-physical or intellectual. Furthermore, the school can win the 
confidence of the public only to the extent that it succeeds in con- 
vincing the public that teachers and students, when they deal with 
controversial issues, do so as a serious and unbiased quest to dis- 
cover the truth concerning such issues. As Griffin points out: “Unless 
the public believes that teachers are actually conducting open in- 
quiry, rather than peddling their own preferences, either the curric- 
ulum or the teachers’ freedom as citizens is almost sure to bis 
adversely affected.” * 

*AIan Griffin, “The Teacher as a Citizen,” Educational Leaderdtip, X, 8 
(October, 1952). Italics in original. 
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Devotion to the method of intelligence does not mean that the 
teacher must not use propaganda or “slanted material.” ** Outsid< 
the classroom, the student is bombarded with propaganda in th( 
press, on die radio and television. A part of his education is to learn 
to evaluate such propaganda in terms of recognized principles for 
supporting and safeguarding conclusions. When propaganda mate- 
rials are kept out of the classrooms or libraries, a great disservice is 
rendered to students, for they are prevented f'^om becoming intel- 
ligent in the detection of propaganda. Schools have been criticized 
because some citizen or organization discovered a book or article 
favorable to communism or socialism, or because a textbook appears 
to support some brand of collectivism. The test ought to be: Are 
such materials utilized to make the student more intelligent about 
the issue? If they are, the presence of such material in the curric- 
ulum is justified. To insist upon “screening out” such materials is 
really “throwing the baby out with the hath.”. This point is well 
made by Wronski in concluding the article referred to above: 

Among those who would eschew slanted mateiials one frequently hears 
that they are too dangerous for the students. However, all thinking ih a 
democracy is potentially dangerous. The free mind constitutes one of the 
inherent dangers, as well as benefits, of a truly democratic nation. It 
allows a person to select from alternative courses of action. To the extent 
that we limit his intellectual horizon only to “safe” publications he has 
less, not more freedom. 

The issue is no less than one with which John Stuart Mill deals in 
his essay On Liberty Strange it is, .Mill wrote, “that men should admit 
the validity of the arguments for free discussion, but object to their being 
‘pushed to an extreme,’ not seeing that unless the reasons are good for an 
extreme case, they are not good for any case.” Relating this to con- 
temporary American education one may argue that an\ thing that tends 
to restrict the right of the student to free inquiry— and to the exercise of 
the critical thinking capacity that accompanies such inquiry'— is to their 
detriment as citizens in a democracy and ultimately is to the detrimfnt of 
democracy as a whole.'^ 

See Stanley P. Wmnski, “Use of ‘Slanted’ Material in the Classroom,” 
Educational Leadership, X, 26-30 (October, 1952). Copyright, 1952, Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

“ Ibid . p. 30 
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3. The school should appeal to the public to help safeguard Us 
right and obligation to deal with controversial issues. In a final 
analysis, the public will decide what the school is to teach. It will 
elect boards of education pledged to carry out its wishes. Tliese 
boards, in turn, will appoint school officials congenial to their pur- 
poses. Therefore, any policy for dealing with controversial issues 
will ultimately be sanctioned or rejected by the people of the com- 
munity. 

But the fact that controversial issues exist at all implies that the 
public is divided, not necessarily into two opposing factions, but 
rather into many groups representing many shades of opinion. For 
example, in most communities can be found many differing religious 
beliefs, ranging from extreme fundamentalism to atheism. Likewise, 
attitudes on capital and labor range from belief in the complete 
domination by the employer to just as complete domination by the 
labor unions. It would not be difficult to find in any community 
extreme isolationists, ardent internationalists, and many other people 
whose \iews would fall somewhere between the two extremes. 
Fuithermore, the tradition of freedom of thinking and of speech is 
deep-seated in the American people. The desirability of settling 
differences through conference and discussion is well established. 
Consequently the social climate is potentially congenial to freedom 
of discussion. Through appropriate leadership this potentiality can 
be conv cited into actuality. The success and popularity of public 
forums and “town meetings” is evidence that this is true. 

It is to this tradition of democratic discussion that the high school 
must appeal for the right to deal with controversial issues, limited, 
of cour.se, by the interest and maturity of the students. But the 
school must come to the public with this appeal with clean hands. 
The school must be able to demonstrate its competency to deal 
fairly with issues. The success of such an appeal involves, perhaps 
more than any other factor, confidence in the teaching staff. 

Given assurance by precept and example that the school will use 
every means at its disposal of applying the method of intelligence 
to social issues, will the public permit such discussion? This is an 
open question, and we must admit the presence in every community 
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oi powerful pressure groups that seek to indoctrinate the public with 
fheir points of view and are not interested in having all sides of 
issues presented. In some communities, these forces may prevent 
such discussion, and we have abundant illustrations of situations 
where this has occurred. Nevertheless,- the school is obligated to 
continue to try to create a climate of opinion congenial to the idea,- 
and to deny the possibility of achieving it is to deny the ultimate 
triumph of democracy. 

One agency which the school cannot afford to overlook in this 
appeal is the community council, which ideally represents a cross- 
section of public opinion. Here the representatives of public educa- 
tion may work shoulder to shoulder with representatives of other 
institutions and agencies in planning for the improvement of com- 
munity living. Ways in which students and teachers may participate 
educatively in formulating plans and carrying them into effect are 
many and varied. 

The establishment of citizen committees for the purpose of pro- 
viding for responsible participation of laymen, and for creating a 
climate of opinion favorable to dealing with controversial issues is 
also a step in the right direction. 

Another highly effective way of getting the community behind 
the teaching of controversial issues in the schools is the cooperative 
establishment of a school policy on the subject. An excellent illus- 
tration is a recent bulletin issued by the Board of Education, of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey.’'* Since this bulletin may serve as a model 
for other school systems facing this problem, the content will be 
described in some detail. It opens with a statement of how the idea 
originated and states the purposes and manner in which the com-> 
mittee worked: 

. . . This policy is intended to clarify for all concerned the determination 
of the Elizabeth Board of Education to preserve, protect, and incre^e 

See J. H. Hull, Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of Education in t^e 
United States. Pasadena, Calif., California Associatiem of School Administrators, 
1949; Citizens and Their Schools. National Citizens Commission, 2 W. 45th St., 
New Yo* 19. N. Y. 

** A Policy for Handling Controversial Issues in the Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Public Stdwols, Elizabeth, New Jersey, Board of Education, 1950. 
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appreciation for the fundamental rights and responsibilities of good 
American citizenship through education. 

The need for a policy on controversial issues was identified by a group 
known as the Curriculum Advisory Council of the Elizabeth Public 
Schools. The membership of the Council is 25 persons including two 
Board of Education members, three representative lay citizens, and 20 
members of the professional staff, including classroom teachers and the 
Superintendent of Schools. Foreseeing the importance of such a policy 
in these troublous times, the Council established a sub-committee which 
carried through the necessary research and developed a first draft. The 
Council then submitted the policy through the Superintendent to the 
Board of Education for consideration. After extended consideration and 
with some modification, the Board of Education adopted the Controversial 
Issues Policy as it appears in this pamphlet. Since its adoption, compre- 
hensive effort has been made to develop public understanding of the 
policy through the Parent-Teacher Associations and other community 
organizations. As a result, the teachers and other citizens of Elizabeth are 
quite aware of the determination of this community to preserve and extend 
fundamental American rights and responsibilities.*^ 

Criteria for determining the appropriateness of controversial 
issues, the responsibility of teachers and the administration are 
clearly set forth as follows: 

Criteria 

1. The issue must not involve the indoctrination of religious beliefs, a 
practice prohibited by state law. 

2. The treatment of the issue in (|uestion should be within the range of 
the knowledge, maturity, and competence of the students. 

3. There should be study materials and other learning aids available 
from which a reasonable amount of data pertaining to all aspects of 
the issue may be obtained. 

4. The inclusion of the issue should require only as much time as is 
needed for a satisfactory study by the class, but sufficient time should 
be provided to cover the issue adequately. 

5. The issue should be current, significant, real, and important to student 
and teacher. Significant issues are those which in general, concern 
considerable numbers of people; are related to basic principles; or, at 
the moment, are under consideration by the public, press, and radio. 

6. The proper avenues by which arguments on controversial questions 
reach students in school are through qualified teachers, the students 

^Ubid,p. 1 . 
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themselves, and the other curriculum channels, approved by the Board 
of Education. 

Responsibility of the Teacher 

1. A teacher in a free society has the obligation to uphold, protect, and 
defend the fundamental freedoms as documented in the history of our 
American democracy. 

2. The teacher is responsible tor creating in the classroom an atmosphere 
of freedom for students to raise (|uestions dealing with critical issues 
of the time and for maintaining an atmosphewt? conducive to the free, 
spirited, and friendly inteqolay of ideas. 

3. If the teacher does not feel cjualified for an exploration of a contro- 
versial issue, he should guide the pupils to the propei sources and 
qualified persons who can helj^ them in arriving at their own opinions, 
based upon facts. 

4. It shall be the duty of teachers to see that all facts, evidence, and 
a.spects of an issue arc presented honestly. 

5. The teacher should accpiaint pupils with books, newspapers, and other 
materials which present data on all aspects of a controversial issue 
under discussion 

6. Statements presented and opinions expressed during discussion on 
controvei sial issues an' to be caicfullv scrutinized by the teacRer to 
make siiio they aic based on substaiitiatc'd tacts or credible evidence. 
The t(*achei sliould cvercise special care to avoid misunderstaffding. 

7. The impoitancc ot the authenticitv of tac'ts and the purpose for which * 
they were gathered must be stressed. Piopaganda, in any form, should 
be clearly identified as such by teachers and students and its intent 
should be clearly undei stood. 

8. Although it is the teacher’s responsibility to bring out the facts con- 
(‘erning a controversial question, he has the right to express his 
opinion, providing his students understand that it is his own opinion 
and is not be accepted by them as the authoi itative answer. 

Rcspoiisihility of Administration 

1. The following assumptions are basic to the administration of a policy 
which provides for the inclusion of controversial issues in the schools’ 
curriculum: 

a. That the teacher is competent to handle controversial issues in the 
classroom within the fields of his preparation and training bnly.. 

b. That the principal, as the administrator of his building, bears^ a 
major responsibility for the administration and supervision of the 
curriculum, selection of materials, and methods of instruction, and. 
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therefore, is alert to and continuously aware in general of what is 
being taught in his school. 

c. That citizens have the right to suppose that controversial issues 
are being presented fairly, and to protest to the Board of Education 
if convinced that unfair, biased, or prejudiced presentations are 
being made. 

2. A teacher who is in doubt concerning the advisability of discussing 
certain issues in the classroom should confer with his principal as to 
the appropriateness of the issue. If the principal and the teacher are 
unable to establish agreement, the issue shall be referred to the Divi- 
sion of Instruction. The Division shall refer the matter to the Super- 
intendent of Schools if necessary. 

3. No individual or group may claim the right to present arguments 
directly to students in schools. Such a “right” would make the schools 
battlegrounds for all kinds of controveisies. The teacher, with approval 
of principal and/or Superintendent of Schools, should feel free to 
invite representatives of various viewpoints to discuss issues with 
classes in order to inlorm students on all aspects of controversial ques- 
tions. 

4. The Board of Education shall provide a hearing in accordance with 
American principles of justice, whenever, in the judgment of the 
Board, materials of instruction or the work of an individual teacher 
are seriously iittacked by individuals or organized groups in such 
manner as to interfere with the normal administration of this policy. 

Selection of Materials 

1. At the direction of the Supc*rintendent of Sc'hools the Division of 
Instruction shall establish and maintain propei procedures for reviev ' 
and approval of educational materials, including textbooks, visual aids, 
library books, and other supplementary .lids to teaching. 

2. Whenever publications or materials which are suspected of not clearly, 
fiillv, and truly presenting the truth are received by teachers, adminis- 
trators, principals, or librarians, such materials shall be submitted to 
the Curriculum Advisory Council for review and consideration. The 
Council will make recommendations to the Superintendent of Schools 
concerning what shall be done with these materials. In serious cases 
of this nature, the Superintendent of Schools shall present the mate- 
rials in (juestion, and the recommendations of the Council to the 
Committee on Educational Management of the Board of Education 
for decision.^® 


Ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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It is noteworthy that this policy was dCTiocratically developed by 
administrators, teachers, and laymen. Such action makes it possible^ 
for the school to maintain a united front in support of teachers who 
unjustiy incur the displeasure of special-interest or pressure groups. 
The administrator then becomes the official representative of the 
teaching group, and in any action he has tlie backing of the teachers 
and the board of education. The burden of defense is a shared 
activity. 

But even if the school is not administered democratically, the 
administrator still owes the teachers the obligation to protect them 
in the exercise of their legitimate functions. If he fails to do so, all 
the high-sounding platitudes about academic freedom will be of 
little avail. There can be no academic freedom for teachers if ad- 
ministration does not stand resolutely back of the teachers. On the 
other hand, the administrator is .also charged with the responsibility 
of protecting the public against propaganda by the teachers. In this 
task, too, he should have the support of the teaching group. 

SOME TECHNIQUES OF DEMOCRATIC 
DISCUSSIONS 

The success of any plan for dealing with controxersial issues will ' 
obviously depend upon the techniques which teachers use in 
promoting democratic discussion. The following generaliza- 
tions are suggested as guide lines which the teacher may find 
helpful. 

1. The issues should grow out of the evolving learning situation. 
Thinking begins where there is a “forked road” situation in which 
the learner must stop and take his bearings before proceeding on 
his way. Likewise, issues do not ordinarily come ready-made to be 
handed out by the teacher for discussion. More frequently they 
arise in the process of planning or exploration. Thus in a discussion 
of Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath reported by Salt,*® the stuckhts' hit 
upon the conflict between capital and labor over the right of the 

George Salt, Thinking Together: Promoting Democracy Through Ciass 
Discussion. Pamphlet No. 6. Chicago, National Council of English Teachers, 
1943, pp. 14-18. 
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employer to hire and fire his employees. This turn of affairs, cer> 
tainly not planned in advance by die teacher, provided a normal 
setting for discussion of a problem which directly affected the stu- 
dents. The discussion of the book became of secondary concern, 
though the teacher saw to it that the book was not forgotten. 

This does not mean, of course, that the teacher is not free to 
raise issues if the pupils fail to do so. As a matter of fact, he is 
obligated to help the students to see all of the significant implica- 
tions of the learning situation. Thus in a discussion of the theory of 
evolution as applied to human beings, the issues involving science 
and religion might appropriately be raised by the teacher at the 
proper stage of development. So long as the students accept the 
issue as being important for them to explore, it does not matter 
who raises it. 

2. The diacuasion should be so planned and organized as to bring 
out as many differing points of dew as possible. One of the weak- 
nesses of the debates that are so frequently the major discussion 
activity of the high school is the fact that only two sides are pre- 
sented. This is what is called “the two-valued orientation.” Un- 
doubtedly, these debates frequently result in warped points of view 
because of the form in which the propositions are cast and the 
established technique of dealing with them. 

For most people political questions have only two sides. As a 
matter of fact, under a two-party system, the voter is reduced to 
expressing his preference for one of two candidates, and if he isn’t 
very careful he will be led to believe that one represents the good, 
and the other the bad, with no middle ground. Our present-day 
judicial system of dealing with criminal offenses, in which the 
accused is found “guilty” or “not guilty” encourages the “either-or” 
type of thinking, even though indeterminate sentences and degrees 
of guilt are now an indispensable part of our system of administw- 
ing justice. 

The “multiple-valued” orientation clearly promises more for 
arriving at sound decisions, and teachers and discussion leaders 
should use every possible means of encouraging the exploration of 
oU fruitful hypothesesi This important point suggests that the con- 
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ventional debate should give way to group discussions involving 
the entire class, forums, round tables, and panels. 

The group that stated the controversial issues listed in this chap^ 
ter (pp, 341-44) was sensitive to the “multiple- value” concept. For 
example, the statement of the issue with respect to the Taft-Hartley 
law is: “Should the Taft-Hartley law be repealed, modified, or re- 
tained in its present form?” suggests at least three hypotheses, and 
“modified” suggests almost an infinite number of different proposals. 
If the discussion of this issue was stated thus: “Should the Taft- 
Hartley law be repealed?” the participants would be likely imme- 
diately to take 5idei>— before examining the various alternatives 

3. Good diacuasion requirea that problems, words, and terms be 
clearly defined. Obviously, if there is no agreement upon the 
meaning of such words as democracy, communism, and fascism, 
there can be no worthwhile discussion of conflicting political ideol- 
ogies. These words are all high-level abstractions for which it is 
difficult to find referents. Until fairly recently, high-school students 
received little training in defining terms except in the areas of 
mathematics and science, and in these fields there was very little 
carry-over to other fields of knowledge. The present-day emphasis 
upon general language, the nature of pi oof, and semantics has, 
pointed the way to new possibilities of increasing the effectiveness 
of instruction. 

The difficulty of conducting successful discussions of race ques- 
tions is a good illustration of the necessity for defining term.S. In 
this area, many words such as Negro, Jew, Jap, or Russian have 
emotional connotations which interfere with clear discussion. The 
individual has acquired in unaccountable ways abstract meanings 
of such words without having examined them in terms of reality. ‘A 
discussion that proceeds from such a basis gets nowhere because 
the terms used are quite divorced from the everyday world of fact. 
It is the business of the leader, usually the teacher, through appro- 
priate questioning to get students to define and illustrate the terms 
they use. Salt reports an interesting discussion which grew out ol a 
statement by one of the boys in the class that he hated Jews. In the 
discussion that followed, it de^•eloped that “No one had really hated 
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any individual who might be called by the name of Jew, Negro, or 
Italian.” Through careful questioning, the students were led to 
see that their hatreds were directed toward abstractions rather than 
toward individuals. 

4. Good discussion requires that pertinent data bearing upon the 
issues be available and utilized in arriving at decisions. Perhaps 
the one thing that brings discussion into disrepute with teachers 
and students is the continued expression of opinion without support- 
ing data. Such discussions usually resolve into name-calling and 
accomplish nothing. If the discussants, for example, are not in pos- 
session of the known facts about “race superiority,” they are hardly 
in a position to make judgments about the comparative native 
intelligence of Negroes and whites. If the discussants have not read 
widely the literature dealing with public ownership or control of 
utilities, they are hardly in a position to reach worthwhile decisions. 
Here the discussion leader is obligated to keep pressing for the use 
of significant data, the weighing of authorities, and the suspension 
of judgment until as much as possible of the evidence is in. Hasty 
judgments in class discus.sions tend to perpetuate that filing which 
is so characteristic in life outside the school. All too frequently the 
teacher unconsciously contributes to hasty conclusions, because he 
fears that he is not “covering ground.” The teacher will have to 
decide to sacrifice certain tradi*^!onaI v allies if he expects to help his 
students to do clear thinking upon pertinent problems. 

5. The discussion leader should try to secure the widest possible 
student contributions to the discussion. Very commonly group dis- 
cussions fail because the contributions of all members of the group 
are not elicited. Stenographic reports of discussions frequently re- 
veal a tendency on the part of the teacher and a very few students 
to do all or nearly all of the discussing. This is especially true when 
the discussion is “forced” by the teacher and is of no particular con- 
cern to the majority of the students. The teacher comes before the 
class and says, “Today let’s have a discussion of the causes of the 
Civil War.” What he really wants is to find out whether or not the 
students have read the textbook. The loquacious students respond 

Salt, ibid., p 23. 
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readily, and for emphasis the teacher repeats their answers, improv* 
ing on diem if possible. Very soon the topic is exhausted, and only a. 
few students have participated at all. The difficulty, of course, is 
that the students are not facing a problem that is vital to them, and 
diey therefore feel no particular urge to participate except that par- 
ticipation may improve their monthly grades. The situation is quite 
different when the discussion has been planned cooperatively in 
advance, and when students feel that they haye a unique contribu- 
tion to make to the solution of the problem. In this case, the respon- 
sibili^ of the teacher shifts from having the students “recite,” to 
leading the discussion in such a way that all have an opportunity 
to contribute and conclusions are reached, however tentative they 
may be. 

Another thing that interferes with wide participation is the lack 
of a climate of permissiveness. Students are afraid to express them- 
selves, lest they subject themselves to the ridicule of the teacher or 
the other students. The utilization by the teacher of the principles 
of sound group process is very necessary. Individuals must bfe re- 
spected, and differences in personality, opinions, and interests must 
be utilized to enhance the quality of the discussion. 

6. Good discussion requires that decisions of individwds and 
groups be respected. Democracy cherishes respect for human per- 
sonality and this means, among other things, that the teacher is 
bound to respect the decisions which students reach through discus- 
sion. The spirit of free inquiry assumes that the solution of problems 
is to be determined by the use of the method of intelligence. There 
can be no preconceived solution. The teacher may well be dis- 
appointed in the outcome, if it doesn’t agree with his own thinkings 
but he violates the method which he professes to cherish if he tries 
to impose his own conclusions on the group. If he does this, he is 
merely inviting his students to play with the forms of democracy, 
and students are quick to discover that they are expected to do 
nothing more than that. The teacher should be disappointed if be 
does not succeed in getting his students to solve their problems by 
the use of the method of intelligence. Certainly he is justified in 
protecting die conditions for reaching intelligent conclusions, and 
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he may again and again insist upon an examinaticm of all available 
data, but beyond that he cannot go, if he is to continue to have the 
respect of his students. And this holds for the decisions of indi* 
viduals and minority groups as well as for those of the majority. 
Where the decision involves group action of some sort, of course 
the minority must conform to the majority decision, for that too is a 
part of democratic living. For example, if after careful and extended 
study the majority of the senior class decides that Quebec meets 
more of the criteria of a good trip than does New Orleans, the best 
interests of the class would undoubtedly be served if all students 
conformed to the group judgment. If, on the other hand, the class 
were trying to arrive at a conclusion concerning a local capital- 
labor dispute, all shades of judgment should be cherished and 
respected. 


SUMMARY 

The teaching of controversial issues is inseparably related to the ideals 
and values of democratic living. Therefore, if the school accepts as its 
supreme obligation the progre.ssive enrichment of living, it must insist on 
its right to deal fairly with every significant controversial issue that is of 
interest to students, and at their maturity level. Along with this right must 
be placed the obligation to refrain from propagandistic activities, which 
are certain to undermine the confidence of the community in the integrity 
of the school. 

Close cooperation with community groups is essential to good under- 
standing. but the school should not forget that its primary obligation is 
to promote desirable changes in the behavior of the students radier than 
to serve the community directly. 

The right of the school to deal with controversial issues can be safe- 
guarded if teachers practice satisfactory techniques of discussion, and if 
dieir relationships with the community indicate their competence to deal 
with important issues with which the community is concerned. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


GENERAL METHOD IN THE CLASSROOM- 
ILLUSTRATIVE LEARNING UNITS 


In previous chapters of Part III, the author has attempted 
to set forth the nature of general method and how it might be 
applied to the learning process in the classroom. It was pointed out 
that such application would result in certain gains, such as ( 1 ) the 
elimination of the daily-ground-to-be-covered conception of educa- 
tion, (2) the promotion of dynamic, functional learning, (3.) the 
provision for direct, first-hand experience, (4) the normal day-to-, 
day functioning of democracy in the classroom, (5) the incorpora- 
tion of guidance into the living sti’uct\ire of the curriculum, and 
(6) the teaching of controversial is.sues on a sound basis. 

This chapter provides practical classroom illustrations of these 
more or less theoretical principles. These illustrations are first-hand 
accounts of what actually happens in classrooms when teachers are 
freed from the bonds of traditional methodology. The schools con- 
cerned are striking illustrations of the values derived from demo- 
cratic curriculum-development programs. To be sure, the teachers 
who report these units are outstanding— but more important even 
than their personal qualifications is the fact that the}' are members 
of school communities that stimulate the progressive applica- 
tion of the best that is known. The accounts are presented in 
the words of the teachers who carried out these units in the class- 


room. 
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The Classroom-Illustrative Learning Units 

After the presentation of these illustrations some major generadiza* 
tions will be drawn from them. 

WHAT MAKES US TICK ^ 

SETTING 

The Ellicott City High School, Ellicott City, Howard County, 
Maryland, was the scene for the teaching of the unit What Makes 
Us Tick. This junior-senior high school had at the time this unit 
was taught a student body of about 360 students and a faculty of 
19. Housed here were grades seven through twelve. 

Located in a rural area about three miles from the nearest small 
town, Ellicott City, the school presented a wholesome physical 
atmosphere for the boys jnd girls. Built in 1938, and kept in excel- 
lent condition thereafter, it was attractive and clean, modestly 
furnished and equipped, and fast becoming inadequate for a grow- 
ing student body. 

Classrooms number 15 in total, with a combination gym-audito- 
rium, and a cafeteria. To conserve space, some faculty members 
"floated” from room to room. There was no “teachers’ room,” no 
art room, no first-aid room, no secretary’s office, no music room. The 
library and cafeteria were used for classes; the secretary’s office was 
a vestibule near the hall, the physical education office was also first- 
aid room, art-supply room, and driver-education headquarters. 

The curriculum of the school offered programs leading to aca- 
demic, commercial, and general diplom.'is. The core program had 
been accepted only in the junior high school, grades 7, 8, 9, and 
there not conclusively. 

"What Makes Us Tick” was experienced by the ninth grade in 
their core work which consisted of an average of 104 minutes a 
day, the period immediately following lunch and the last period in 
die afternoon. The class met in a room used also by two other 
teachers and four other classes during the regular day. Desks were 
stationary. 

* Prepared by Emma Jean Gerwlg, Core Teacher, Ellicott City Hi^ School, 
Howara County, Maryli^. 
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The ninth grade schedule for the week ran as follows: 

1st period: Home Economics (girls); General Shop (boys) 

2nd period: General Mathematics 

3rd period: Girls’ and Boys’ Physical Education on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday; Music on Tuesday and Thursday 
4th period: General Science 

Lunch 

5th period: 

6th period: 

The class numbered 40 and was one of two ninth-grade sections, 
each composed of a heterogeneous group. The entire ninth grade 
program as listed above was required. 

Twice a week the 9B section participated in a school-club period 
incorporated into the regular school-day schedule brrt offered as a 
separate activity. Membership in a club was optional. 

HOW 'I’HE UNIT ORIGl.NATED 

The unit originated with a teacher workshop group that plarrned 
together a tentative junior-high core cirrriculurn guide at the end of 
the school year. As a result of t^ir critical investigation into other 
core cmricula functioniirg in other parts of the State and in other 
states, and their own thinking, these junior-high teachers produced 
a curriculum outline with teaching suggestions to be attempted, 
with some individual modification to fit better a particular class 
group, for the ne.xt school year. Tliis was done with the idea that 
at the end of this trial period tlie year’s work would be evaluated 
in the light of actual experience in the program and the program 
revised accordingly. 

The ninth grade core program as suggested by this teacher group 
included a selection from these units: 


Life Can Br Beautiful— a unit of values and appreciations 

What Makes Us Tick-a unit for study of human behavior and relationships 

•xwe Vko w.Aunson Vrusoes-.^ unit of study on economic interde- 
pendence ■' 
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Teace or Fieces-^a study of necessity for and requirements oS worid |W8ee 
Am I Getting My Moneys Worth— a consumer study 
It’s Up to Me— a vocations unit 

LAUNCHING THE UNIT 

The problem, What Makes Us Tick? once introduced, needed no 
obviously planned initiation. Students were enthusiastic from the 
beginning. Ideas were projected swiftly, and activity reigned. Be- 
cause of its very nature, the unit was undoubtedly considered vital 
by the students. 

The class discussed with their teacher why such a problem was 
important for them to study and what they thought should be in- 
cluded that would be of most help to them. 

They decided theie were many questions they wanted answered 
for their own immediate benefit and that they might as well start 
with those Togethei they listed on the blackboard some of the 
problems that botheied them at the time. One of the students was 
selected by the teachei temporarily to write the questions on the 
board, while another student, who had volunteered for the job, 
acted as secietary for the day and listed them on her paper. 

PLANNING TOGETHER 

The next day, many pupils had new ideas for studying their 
problems, and a few had brought in newspaper clippings that re- 
ferred to personal problems of human understanding. Since enthu- 
siasm was high and ideas were “popping,” the teacher allowed 
exploratory discussion to continue through part of the period. After 
oppoitunity for self-expression, the teacher led the class to evaluate 
their ideas to-date and to see the need for planning and organiza- 
tion. This was easy to do since similar evaluation had occurred in 
their first unit for the year, an orientation unit. 

TTie class decided (1) that they needed to organize their class 
members into groups with a steering committee in charge, to eflFect 
maximum accomplishment, (2) that they needed to orgaidze and 
classify their listed problems in order to utilize their time and efiEbrtS 
most wisely, and (R; that, smce the source materials diat would 
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iie^ them w&e most abundant in current literature, and this widely 
scattered, one of the first jobs would be to collect immediately as 
many of these materials as possible. The remainder of this period 
was spent in preparing individual written objectives, plans, and 
ideas for personal growth and group contribution. These were dis- 
cussed individually with the teacher. Individual lists of problems 
were compiled according to personal interests and needs. 

Following their own plan, the next step seemed to be organization 
of personnel. Preceded by a rapid review, with their teacher, of 
good parliamentary procedure, the class elected for their steering 
committee Anna and Joe as Chairman and Vice-chairman, respec- 
tively, and Helen as the Secretary. 

As instructed by the class Anna had the secretary write on the 
blackboard the list of problems suggested for study. Together they 
tried several schemes for classifying the problems into topics until 
the form below was evolved; Problems (worded for student use) 
dealing with: 

1. What parents should expect of us and what we desire and expect of 
our parents. 

This topic involved such ideas as mutual respect and responsibility, 
general family relationships, and spending money, freedom from parental' 
supervision. 

2. How we can get started in social activities in our own age groups. 
This included pioblcms on being accepted into the group and being 

accepted by the opposite sex. 

3. How to have a successful “date.” 

This topic was most popular. It included such problems as how-to make 
a date, what to do on a date, proper age for beginning dating, the cost of 
a date, proper dress for a date, accepted date etiquette, and \\ hat time to 
be home from a date. 

4* What to do, according to the rules of etiquette, in certain embarrassing 
situations. 

Here, students wanted to know the rules of table etiquette, host and/or 
hostess etiquette, guest courtesy, how to make introductions, and who 
goes first. ’ ’ ^ 

5. When we should give gifts on our own, separate from “the family” 
giving. 

Interests within this topic centered around problems of when and to 
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whom gifts should be given, how much to pay for the various gift oooa- 
sions, and how to acknowledge appreciation for gifts received. 

6. How to entertain at parties and other social activities. 

Ideas for games, and other party activities were desired. Students 
wanted to know how to “get started” at social functions, how to "break 
the ice” and “keep the party rolling.” 

With this organization of problems, the pupils were given a 
chance to request their first and second choices of which of the six 
committees they would like to be a part. These requests were con- 
sidered by the steering committee with the understanding that as 
fai as practicable first choices would be granted, but that in case 
of unbalanced numbers, some students might be asked to take their 
second choices. No more than five people were asked to make this 
adjustment, and they did it willingly. 

Under the leadeiship of the steering committee, each of the six 
class committees was organized and started on its committee prob- 
lems. The class list of problems was to be used as a beginning from 
which the committees would further develop their special areas 
and be responsible for their particular part of the study. It was 
understood that no one committee would do all of the work of its 
area, but would plan and be responsible for the whole group study 
of, and participation in, that area. Each class committee elected its 
own chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary. 

WORKING TOGETHER 

In the first stage of planning, the teacher discussed with her class 
the importance of setting goals so that they could keep their work 
going in a desirable direction and so that they could measure in 
some degree the extent of their growing as they worked. Together 
the tentative objectives listed below were identified, with the agree- 
ment that as the work progressed they could modify or supplement 
as they thought best. The problem areas identified the specific goals 
established in relation to the understandings desired, but, in gen- 
eral, the desired understandings seemed to be (worded for student 
use): 
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1. To undetstand ourselves better. 

2. To find satisfacbny answers to and/or informaticm on our own 
problems. 

3. To understand how to get along with adults better. 

Personal SkUls desired were: 

1. To be more at ease in talking in front of the group. 

2. To feel more “at home” in talking to adults. 

3. To make our committee work more efficient apd productive. 

4. To learn to “get along” with all types of people in all situations. 

Scholastic skills were a carry-over from previous goals. They 
were: 

1. To improve our oral and written grammar. 

2. To improve technitjues of oral and written expression. 

The teacher had additional objectives for her students but did 
not divulge them directly at this time. As the work continued, most 
of these evolved and were recognized by the students themselves. 

In the meantime, materials had been accumulating, and a small 
library was being established in the classroom. The librarian^had 
been consulted by the students, and library materials explored for 
helpful information. The core teaimer, in anticipation of the needs, 
had previously ordered through the school library about forty books 
from die Maryland State Library Extension Service. The books in- 
cluded novels, as well as factual material, and were on various read- 
ing levels estimated to fit the abilities of the pupils involved in the 
study. Magazine articles and newspaper clippings were contributed 
to the “materials pool” by students. 

As these materials came in, the class examined them, evaluated 
diem according to the use that could be made of each, and decided 
what committee or committees could benefit most from them. 

A list of most of the teaching materials used is included, at the 
end of this report. 

Committees met separately and together. For committee rooms, 
they sometimes used the hall, a vacant classroom, and the library, 
besides their own classroom. 
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Separately the committees planned, read (or information, jpsth 
pared notes (or oral and written reports, discussed, and practiced 
presentation. Some committees planned and executed bulletin board 
displays Others wrote newspaper articles about their work for the 
school paper. Some conducted surveys by interview method, solicit' 
ing opinions of teachers, parents, and other students. Some wrote 
scripts for dramatizations in the classroom to put over their point 
better. 

Together the committees reported their progress at various inter- 
vals, accounting for their individual and group participation. To- 
getliei they evaluated these reports and gave suggestions to one 
another for improvement in the light of their objectives. There was 
constant interaction of individual work, committee work, and whole 
class woik, and evaluation of same. Some committees, at such 
times, '■equested the help of the whole class in executing certain 
projects 

Some outstanding examples of their activities are listed below: 

1. Two bovs of the committee working on datmg problems were con- 
cerned with how to make a date with a girl. They had read parts of 
seveial books on the subject and had discussed it in committee. 
Deciding they should dramatize the information, they requested the 
class to submit scripts dramatizing points they explained to the class. 
There followed instruction by the teacher on how to write a script 
This was practiced by the whole group, and scripts were submitted to 
the boys, who then selected “in committee” what they thought was 
the best Actually, the final dramatization as presented to the class was 
a composite of two scripts selected b^ the boys. 

2. In another group, two girls were working on “How Can You Adapt 
Yourself to Social Activities?” They wanted to develop a list of ques- 
tions for class discussion as a technique of their presentation, but 
couldn’t get started to their satisfaction. 'They brought their problem 
out of committee to the class as a whole. The class soon gave them a 
list of questions they would like to discuss. The girls took these sug- 
gestions, added some ideas of their own and later gave a very good 
report to the class. 

3. Besides doing small group work within their committee, the committee 
on “dating** decided to do a poll of a representation of tiie sdiool 
population on controversial date problems. After making a dummy of 
their poll, thev presented it to the class for criticism and suggestkMis. 
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The revised poll was dittoed, and representatives selected by the 
oommittee chairman went to designated classrooms, at a time arranged 
for with the principal, to conduct the polls. Later these representatives 
reported back to the class their impressions of the reactions of the 
classes visited. It was decided to poll one section of grades 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11, besides their own 9B section, the faculty, and some of their 
own parents who were willing to state their opinions. 

This activity involved class preparation and practice in presenting the 
polls in the various rooms, besides much crifical evaluation on the 
effective organization and wording of the poll itself. 

Later, this committee criticized their poll again in the light of class 
reactions when they conducted the poll. 

Results when tabulated were kept separated for the pui'pose of com- 
paring responses of teachers and parents with those of students, and 
responses of youngei students with those of older students witfi those 
of their own class. Since the number in each of the groups contacted 
was not the same, percentages had to be figured for fair comparison. 

4. Another group wanted find the cost of corsages for formal activities. 

The class suggested they phone or visit a local florist. Telephone calls 
and personal interviews were practiced in class. w 

5. Another group asked for class instruction and piactice in writing 
invitations to social activities, anoT acceptance and “thank you” notes. 

6. Information and ideas were solicited from the home economics and 
physical education departments for suggestions for “party fun.” 

7. The class as a whole kept an annotated bibliography of the books 
and other materials used. Instruction and practice were given in 
the mechanics of a bibliography correctly written with accompanying 
annotations. Involved in this project was evaluation of the books for 
various purposes, and later the committee bibliographies were “sold” 
orally to the rest of the class in order to interest others in reading 
them, too. 

8. In the case of debatable information presented, the class investigated 
various authorities (jiioted for purposes of accuracy and reliability. 
It was discovered that the date of publication was a very important 
item to be considered. 

CULMINATING THE UNIT 

As individuals, committees, and the class brought their studies to 
a close, the steering committee scheduled their final reports and 
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presentations to the class. These presentations were in various forms, 
according to committee plans approved by their teacher. 

Standards of good presentation were discussed and a checklist 
was compiled by the class for evaluation purposes. 

Culmination activities encompassed oral reports, round table dis- 
cussions, skits, “radio” talks, and student-written quizzes. In each 
case, the entire class was brought into participation in the activity 
by the committee presiding. 

Written committee and individual reports were submitted to the 
teacher at the end of the activities. These committee reports indi- 
cated individual contributions to the group work so that they were 
excellent means of evaluation of individual progress during the unit. 

Final class evaluation came, when, after committee reports, the 
teacher took the class back to the original student-teacher-made 
goals a. id led them to A'iew their class and individual growth in 
\’iew of those goals. It was decided that outcomes actually covered 
inoie giowth than the objectives included. Additional outcomes 
listed at various intervals dining the development of the unit in- 
cluded learning to write bibliographies, learning to work better in a 
group (sometime as follower, sometime as leader), appreciating the 
other fellow’s contributions, taking responsibility for getting a speci- 
fied piece of work accomplished by a specified time, meeting other 
classes to put across a poi'>t, learning good telephone etiquette, 
learning to write a script, and otheis. 

The class also pointed out noticeable progress by particular indi- 
\'iduals in the group. Committee repo’ ts included their small group 
evaluation of their indisidual members. In some instances, indi- 
\idual pupil -teacher conferences were used for evaluation purposes, 
and original individual lists of problems and plans for personal 
study were consulted and i elated accomplishment evaluated. 

EVALUATING THE UNIT 

The reader will note that evaluation was an interactive process 
throughout tiie entire unit and has been included in this report as 
part of the planning and activities. Pupil evaluation of self, pupil 
evaluation of others, and teacher evaluation of pupil are obvious; 
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likewise, evaluation of group progress as well as that of individual 
growth is obvious. These evaluation techniques were used through-, 
out the year as a continuous growth-consciousness pattern. 

This section on evaluation dien will be confined for this report 
to a few remarks on teacher evaluation of success of the unit. It is 
thought by the teacher that 

1. There was a maximuin amount of whole-class p^tidpafion and interest 
in the unit. 

2. There was excellent growth in group co-operation and planning and 
a maximum of appreciation of and consideration for the other fellow’s 
opinion and contributive value to the group. 

3. There was sincere interest in improving oral and written skills to make 
their work more accurate and effective. 

4. There was increased poise in and respect for proper boy-girl social 
relationships. 

5. The self and group consdousness was commendable and lasting, and 
was applied by the students to situations beyond core class. 

The teacher admits, however, two outstanding shortcomings: (1) 
that an opportunity was missed in not extending the activity.- into 
a planned social event— perhaps a night, or even a school-time activ- 
ity— for practicing the rules and ^opinions concluded by the class, 
with the advantage of teacher and pupil advice and counsel on such 
an occasion, and (2) that more parent cooperation might have been 
utilized had arrangements been made for joint pupil-parent sessions, 
in addition to parent interviews conducted. Transportation problems 
. and an already rather full school calendar would have made such 
experiences necessarily limited in extent of participation, but prob- 
ably they could have been realized on a small scale. 

LEADS TO OTHER UNITS 

Although the subject content of the succeeding units of woi'k did 
not center about a common single theme, the underlying purposes 
and understandings were consistently followed and developed 
through the year, with recurring evaluation reverting to original 
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desired growth goals and encompassing the newly deveh^ped o^^ee* 
tives with each new unit. There were also reccurring references to 
What Makes Us Tick as other units were studied; for example, 
comparisons were made to "our way of doing things,” "what differ* 
ence does that make to our living,” and "what influence are we to 
that situation or to those people?” as occupations were studied later 
in the year, as economic interdependence between countries was 
investigated, and as a study of people of other countries and so* 
cieties was made. 


TEACHING MAIERIALS 


BOOKS 

Allen, Betty, and Briggs Mitchell P., If You Please! Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1942. 

Ballard, Virginia and McKown, Harry C., So You Were Elected! New 
Yoik, Whittlesey House. 1946. 

Baruch, Dorothv W., Parents Can Be People. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1944. 

Bennett, Maigaiet E. and Hand, Harold C., Designs for Personality. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 

Betz, Bett\, Your Manners Are Showing New York. Grosset and Dunlap, 

1946. 

Clark, Mary E. and Quigley, Mary C., Etiquette, Jr. New York, Double- 
da\ , Doran and Company, Inc., 1939. 

Crawford, John C. and Woodward, Luther E., Better Ways of Crowing 
Up. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 

Daly, Shelia John, Persondhty Plus’ New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 

1947. 

Detjen, M. F. and Detjen, E. W., Your High School Days. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 

Ellenwood, James Lee, There's No Place Like Home! New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 

Emerson, Suzanne Could, to College. Philadelphia, The John C. 
Winston Company, 1949. 

Emery, Anne, Tradition. New York, The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1946. 
Fedder, Ruth, A Girl Grows Up. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com* 
pany, Inc., 1948. 

Lane, Janet, Your Carriage, Madam! New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1947. 
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Loken, Newt, and Dypwick, Otis, Cheerleading ir Marching Bands^ New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1945. 

McKown, Harry C., A Boy Grows Up. New York, McGraw-Hill Boolr 
Company, Inc., 1949. 

Means, Florence Crannell, Assorted Sisters. New York, The Junior Liter- 
ary Guild, 1947. 

Pierce, Wellington G., Youth Comes of Age. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1948. 

Post, Emily, Etiquette. New York, Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1947. 

Reilly, William J., IIow to Avoid Work. New Yoi%, Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1949. 

Ryan, Mildred Graves, Cues For You. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1940. 

Seredy, Kate, The Chestry Oak. New York, The Viking Press, 1948. 

Shultz, Gladys D., Letters to Jane. New York, J. B. Lippiiicott Com- 
pany. 

Sorenson, Herbert and Malm, Marguerite, Psychology for Living New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948. 

Ullman, Frances, Girl Alive! New York, The World Publishing Company, 
1947. 

Van Arsdale, May B., and Lingenfclter, Marv Rebecca, Manners Now 
and Then! New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. ^ 

Wilson, Margery, Charm! Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1934. ' ’ 

BOOKLETS 

Clapp, Emily V., Grotving Up in the World Today Boston, Massachusetts, 
Society for Social Hygiene, 1944. 

Jenkins, Gladys G. and Neuman, Joy, How to Live With Parents. Chicago, 
Illinois, Science-Research Associates. 

Kirkendall, Lester A , Understanding Sex. Chicago, Science I^esearch 
Associates. 

Lindquist, Van Dyke, and Yale, What Good Is High School'^ Chicago, 
Science Research Associates. 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 

“Guidance,*' Every Week. Columbus, Ohio, American Education Press, 
Current issues of 1948-1949. 

"Profile of Youth,” Ladies Home Journal. Philadelphia, Cuitis Publishing 
Company, current issues of 1949-1950. 

The Sun. Baltimore, Maryland, A. S. Abell Company, Current issues of 
1949-1950. 
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FILMS 

(Borrowed from Coronet Films) 

Act Your Age (Emotional Maturity)* 16 mm sd B & W 131* minutes 
Dating: Do’s and Don’t’s. 16 mm sd fi & W 131* minutes 
Everyday Courtesy. 16 mm sd B & W 10 minutes 
Improving Your Posture. 16 mm sd B & W 10 minutes 
Shy Guy. 16 mm sd B & W 131i minutes 

UNDERSTANDING HOW TO LEARN - 
THE SETTING OF THE UNIT 

This unit was developed by my eleventh-grade core class in John 
Muir College, a four-year junior college (grades 11 to 14 inclusive), 
one of two community colleges in the Pasadena City School System. 
Having an enrollment of 2500, this institution affords each student 
an opportunity to follow a continuous four-year program in either 
of two curricula, certificate and terminal, both of which offer general 
education for effective living but differ in aims and requirements. 
The former curriculum enables students to take work leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, and the latter prepares students for more imme- 
diate employment at trade or semi-professional levels. No sharp line 
of demarcation separates students terminating the last two years of 
high school and those taking work in the first two years of the 
standard college piogram. Classes are heterogeneous in grouping; 
each teacher serves on both upper and lower division levels; and 
students from both may be enrolled in the same courses, provided 
they have finished the proper prerequisites. 

General education at the eleventh grade level, the freshman year 
of John Muir College, consists of a two-semester, two-hour daily 
core class in English and United States history, taught by the same 
instructor for both semesters. Not only is this program geared to 
afford maximum growth in communkation skills and in an under- 
standing of the American way of life— its literature and history— but 
it is so organized as to yield indispensable personal, educational, atid 
vocational guidance for freshmen. The eleventh grader thus has a 

^ Prepared by Armen Sarafian, Teacher, John Mnir College, Pasadena City 
School System, Pasadena, California. 
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‘liome base” which helps him become properly adjusted to the 
academic, social, and cultural life of the college. The core teacher 
'becomes the advisor for the approximately thirty students in his 
class. To him are available all the guidance resources of the college 
and to him are directed matters affecting his advisees. Moreover, he 
is given a great deal of latitude in selecting and providing the kinds 
of experiences that will achieve the objectives of the core program. 

My core class consisted of thirty-one eleventh-grade boys and 
girls, fifteen to seventeen years of age, with an I. Q. distribution of 
90 to 145. Each student was enrolled in two other subjects and 
physical education. Core was the only class that all the students had 
at the same hour and in common, although many were taking sci- 
ences, mathematics, and languages for their two electives. During 
the four weeks that we worked on this project, we devoted nearly 
one hundred per cent of our two hours per day to it. 

INITIATINC THE UNIT 

On the first day of school after introductions, I asked my students 
to hand in on unsigned papers all the pressing problems facing 
them. A temporary planning committee, consisting of six volunteers, 
met with me after school and helped to classify these problems. We 
found that the problem of most immediate concern was “Under- 
standing Our School.” With the approval of the class, the planning 
committee and I outlined a week’s study of the map of the campus, 
the curriculum of John Muir College, the faculty, the staff, the stu- 
dent body organization, the club activities, and other aspects of 
campus life. To assist us in this project we a.sked representatives of 
school organizations and members of the administrative staff to 
visit our class and answer our questions. As part of our study, we 
took a tour of the entire campus, spent one period in the library, 
observed an Associated Student Body Board meeting, read and dis- 
cvissed the A.S.E. constitution, and scrutinized the colleg^ catalog 
and the freshman handbook. These experiences instilled in uS stn 
'“esprit de corps” and contributed markedly to teacher-student and 
student-student rapport. Although we were showing signs of arriv- 
ing at an atmosphere of mutuality and social sensitivity, we were 
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not yet very well-versed in planning and working together. To help 
my class gain additional insight in operating democratically, I 
showed the motion picture, We Plan Together,^ During the discus- 
sion that followed the film, my students were overwhelmingly in 
favor of teacher-student planning of the course of study. They voted 
to write a class constitution providing for elected executive officers, 
a steering committee, other standing classroom committees, and 
quarterly elections. 

Upon completion of our short-term unit, “Understanding Our 
School,” we were faced with the question, “What next?” A great 
number of suggestions for investigation were advanced by my stu- 
dents, chief among which were the following: 

1. Conserving and restoring our natural resources 

2. Understanding our heritage 

3. Controlling the atom bomb and making atomic energy serve mankind 

4. Getting along with the opposite sex 

5. Learning how to study 

6. Discovering causes, effects, and solutions foi the slum problem 

7. Understanding oui economic world 

As some members of the class were confused about the objectives 
of this project, we decided to establish criteria to guide us in making 
an intelligent decision. The following were accepted by the class: 

1 . The unit sliould be of genuine worth to everyone. 

2. The unit should be based on a problem that is interesting to everyone* 

3. The unit should enable each student to participate in and contribute 
to its progress. 

4. The unit activities should give us practice in working democratically. 

5. There should be sufficient library materials and other resources to help 
us reach verifiable and significant findings. 

6. The unit should be short in duration in order to permit us to undertake 
several projects during the year. 

The next day we formed seven committees, one for each of the 
seven topics proposed by the class. These committees analyzed the 

^ We Plan Together* TO 1948, 20 min. Produced by Horace Mann-Lincob 
Institute of Schc»I Experimentation, Columbia University. 
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unit topics in terms of these criteria. At the end of the hous the 
committees were ready to make their reports. At the beginning of 
the second hour we formed our large discussion circle, heard the 
committee recommendations, and evaluated their proposals. Finally, 
the class narrowed the choice of topics to “Getting along with the 
opposite sex” and “Learning how to study.” Students who favored 
the former argued that they had never before considered the prob- 
lem in any of their classes; that they were fac^ed with such matters 
as going steady, behaving on dates, finances, and choosing one’s 
friends; and that they felt the need for some guidance “here and 
now.” Proponents of the unit on studying proclaimed a great need 
for learning the best study procedures, particularly in sciences and 
foreign languages. After a somewhat heated discussion during which 
no clear-cut decision was reached, one of the boys offered a com- 
promise. Said he, “Let us spend two or three days discussing boy- 
girl relations, and then we can make a more detailed study later in 
the semester.” The class unanimously accepted his solution. After 
three days of reading, reporting, and class discussions on bo)fc-girl 
relations, we felt satisfied that we had cleared some of the clouds 
of confusion. The stage was now all set for plunging into the ‘Qnif, 
“Learning how to study.” 

PLANNING THE UNIT 

After we had chosen the unit, we were confronted with selecting 
objectives and determining the scope of our unit. Feeling that we 
could accompli.sh more through small group discussions, we divided 
the class into six committees and allowed each one approximately 
thirty minutes in which to explore the preliminary phases of our 
unit. At the end of that time, we reconvened to hear the six spokes- 
men. Our class secretary wrote their ideas on the blackboard, and 
from these the class accepted the foUowiug objectives: 

1. Diagnosing our study needs 

2. Learning how to study for different subjects 

3. Practicing worthwhile study procedures 

4. Giving everyone a chance to contribute in this project 

5. Creating something that we can display. 
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Finding out that they lacked adequate information for fixing the 
scope and time limits of the units, my students recommended that 
we establish committees to ( 1 ) make a bibliography of hbrary mate- 
rials pertaining to studying, (2) investigate audio-visual aids on 
study skills, and (3) locate resource persons that we could bring 
into the class. Moreover, they favored taking a census of their study 
problems. This furnished the cue for my question, “Would you like 
to know how you rank in study habits on the basis of national 
norms for your age and grade level?” Upon receiving their afiBrma- 
tive answer, I mentioned that I could get a study skills test, con- 
structed by the research office of the Pasadena City Schools. One 
girl, suddenly catching a glint of what I was leading to, exclaimed, 
"That will help us find out what our study difficulties really are! 
Tlien we can work on our weaknesses.” The following day my class 
took the Wrenn Studij-Hahits Inventory and the Study Skills 
Test. 

Within one day, I had obtained the test results and the students 
had plotted their scores on graphs. Then I returned the test booklets 
to them and gave them a chance to sit in groups of five to review 
each of the items in these two diagnostic tools. Discovering that they 
did not know the an.sweis to many questions on such library re- 
sources as the Cumulative Card Index and the Reade/s Guide to 
Periodical Literature, my students wanted to know where they 
could obtain more information on this problem. I asked for sugges- 
tions. Of course, they recommended s isiting the library and having 
the librarian talk to us. One student ’emarked, “But wc don’t want 
her to think our questions are too stupid. Can’t we read about the 
library before we go there?” Another member mentioned that he 
had scanned the chapter, “Using the Library,” in our English text- 
book and felt that we all ought to study it. We turned to the chapter, 
got an overview of its contents, and then made assignments of the 
most worthwhile exercises on a division-of-labor basis. We then 
adjourned to the library to find the answers to the questions asked 
by the author. The following day we reviewed the answers to the 
chapter exercises, wrote on 3 x 5 cards the questions that we wished 
to ask the librarian, and prepared ourselves for a formal tour of the 
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Hiis activity we found exceedingly valuable and stimulat* 

bag. 

As we jEiad now diagaosed some of our weaknesses, obtained a 
j^cture of resources available, and gained a little insight into library 
procedures, we were ready to take a further inventory of our study 
needs. Again, the students wrote on 3 x 5 cards all the problems 
they wished answered. Typical statements were “How to compre- 
hend what you read,” “How to build your ^i^abulary,” “How to 
take notes,” “How to take tests,” “How to get interested in studying,” 
and “How to remember.” The cards were turned over to the plan- 
ning committee, which sorted and classified them. Our problems 
seemed to fall into the following eight categories: 

1. How to leam most quickly and economically 

2. How to read well 

3. How to use the librarv 

4. How to leam from audio-visual materials 

5. How to follow the best study procedures 

6. How to keep healthy while studymg 

7. How to study for special subjects 

8. How to study for tests 

The committee duplicated an Outline of these topics and their 
subtopics and distributed them among their classmates. In answer 
to the chairman’s question, “Where do we go from here?” were re- 
ceived such suggestions as: 

Let’s organize eight groups, one for each topic and let them find the 
answers. 

Let’s dramatize good and bad studying methods. 

We ought to fix a study comer in our room and show the best study 
environment. 

Let’s make some posters and charts on studying. 

We ought to watch other students as they study and report what good 
and bad habits they have. 

Let's make a tape-recorded radio drama on studying. 

Eventually, one girl who had been on the bibliography committee 
proposed that we write a book on studying that would be under- 
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standable to elevendi graders. She mentioned that the hooks on 
studying that the committee had reviewed seemed to he rath^ 
inadequate and too horing for hoys and girls at their age level. 
Much debating followed. The class began to canvass the talents 
in the group and discovered that one girl was a remarkably pro- 
ficient cartoonist; a drafting major was very skillful at lettering; 
several girls preparing to become secretaries were capable typists; 
another had writing ability. Enthusiasm began to grow and faces to 
glow as new possibilities were uncovered. Upon polling the reac- 
tions of the group, the planning committee chairman found the 
majority favoring such a project. He then asked for written state- 
ments on what each could contribute and “next steps” in our work. 
Chief among the suggestions was the organization of an editorial 
committee. At the next class meeting the following were elected: 
an editor-in-chief, an assistant editor, an art editor, an evaluation 
editor, a bibliography editor, and a head typist. To them was 
delegated the authority of planning the minute details for writing 
our book. 


WORKING TOGETHER ON THE UNIT 

To make sure that we had spotted the major problems in study- 
ing, the committee requested that the class interview parents, mem- 
bers of the faculty, university students, psychologists, and other 
professional persons in the community and obtain from them cards 
on study skills and procedures they regarded as important. From 
more than 1200 “how-to’s” the committee arranged a detailed table 
of contents consisting of forty-two chapters and eight parts. Respon- 
sibility for writing these chapters was divided among the class, with 
each member volunteering for at least one and the more capable 
students accepting two chapters. The students agreed on a set of 
directions for writing and editing the book. These were duplicated 
by the editorial committee and distributed to everyone. Among the 
instructions were 

1. Get definite, clear-cut, and accurate answos to the problem for 
which you are responsible. 
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2. Be brief. Write in telegram style. 

3. Get answers from your parents, classmates, experts on psychology, 
successful students, successful adults, etc. Have each of them reach 
saturation point on the chapter you give them. 

4. Get the answers from authoritative books and magazine articles. 

5. Avoid duplicating the content of other chapters. (The students 
quickly saw that there was considerable overlapping of problems.) 

6. Make your statements truthful. Check for their validity through 
many sources. 

7. Get all the evidence you can to support your statements. 

8. Probe deeply. Don’t be satLshed with shallow answers. 

9. Don’t get a set of platitudes. 

10. Cite plenty of illustrations. 

11. Vary your sentences. 

12. Write in accurate English. 

13. Note cartoon, diagrammatic, and photographic illustrations for your 
chapters. 

14. Prepare bibliographies for your chapters. Give annotations on books 
and audio-visual materials. 

15. Prepare rating scales and other evaluation devices for your chapters. 

As students explored all avenues of information, they disco\’ered 
that (1) adults are very anxious to help adolescents improve, (2) 
their teachers not only suggested some worthwhile answers but 
they took a .special interest in them thereafter, (3) sources differed 
in the answers they gave, (4) audio-visual materials in this field 
were exceedingly limited, (5) the school psychologist and members 
of the psychology department of our school had so much to offer 
that the whole class should hear them, (6) the book could^ not suc- 
ceed without the combined efforts of everyone, (7) there was much 
satisfaction and gratification in working for a common purpose, and 
(8) the most important aspect of studying was knowing how to 
learn and having strong motivation. 

To obtain answers to “how to study” problems, the trustees of 
the various chapters of our book went to four main sources:- (1) 
fellow classmates and other eleventh graders, (2) parents, pjder 
brothers and sisters, and adult friends, (3) teachers, specialists in 
studying, professional men and women in the community, and 
librarians and audio-visual education directors, (4) books, period- 
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icals, motion pictures, and filmstrips. They began their invesdgaticms 
by jotting down on separate 23i x 4/i inch slips all the answers diat 
came to tiieir minds. They then asked their peers to reach die satura- 
tion point in answering each of the problems. As they obtained 
answer slips from a great many sources, they noticed conflicts in 
points of view. These they discussed in class and tried to resolve by 
reading the most up-to-date materials possible. One of the most 
valuable class meetings was a question and answer session with 
Dr. Margaret E. Bennett, author of College and Life and Director 
of Psychological Services for John Muir College and Pasadena City 
College. They asked her to clear up some of the confusion that so 
many contradictory answers were causing and she responded very 
impressively. Attached to this unit are the many books and lim- 
ited number of audio-visual materials that were studied by the 
class. 

After the students had exhausted all the materials available to 
them, ^hey assembled the slips preparatory to writing their chapters. 
The actual composition work involved in diafting the chapters was 
the most functional English experience that they could have had. 
They constantly asked for help in making their writing effective 
and sparkling. They used their grammar handbooks intently as 
they wrote ajid rewrote their chapters until they were satisfied with 
the product. Completed chapters were duplicated and distributed 
to the class for their criticism. After undergoing thorough analysis, 
the chapters were accepted or rejected by the class. Authors of chap- 
ters that were approved helped those who were unfinished. At the 
end of three weeks all the chapters were ready for their final typing 
and duplicating. At this point the editorial committee became re- 
sponsible for unifying the book, illustrating it, preparing the preface 
and other introductions, and managing the innumerable details that 
confronted them. While the committee was engrossed in this way, 
the rest of the class carried on the following significant activities: 

1. Listening to student reports on research findings. 

2. Seeing skits on good and bad techniques in reading; on note-taking, 
oudining, intervu'wing, and investigating procedures; on learning 
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fietun audio>vbual materials; and on taking and passing qaamlna- 
tions. 

3. Preparing simulated radio programs. Students made tape recording 
of documentaries on the importance of keeping physically, mentally, 
and emotionally fit and on the necessity for having purposeful 
goals. 

4. Observing study procedures of workers in the library and study hall. 
These were rated and results were discussed in class. 

5. Rating by parents of the study habits of their offspring. 

6. Doing drill work (requested by class) on niemorizing, outlining, and 
note-taking. 

7. Working on exercises for vocabulary improvement. 

8. Conducting panel discussions on “Radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures and their effect on studying,” and “How can a student achieve 
high marks and also participate in school activities.” 

9. Listening to radio forums, discussions, or lectures and outlining or 
taking notes on what they had heard. 

10. Drilling on reading .speed and comprehension. Not only did the 
students want timed reading drills but they eagerly sought tachisto- 
scopic training. 

BRINGING THE UNIT TO A CLOSE 
News of our project spread all over the school, and a report on ft 
was published in the school paper. As a result, our class received 
an invitation to discuss study procedures before other core classes. 
It was with much enthusiasm and some stage-fright that members 
of the class prepared their reports and delivered them to fallow 
eleventh graders in other rooms. As they had achieved a .great 
understanding of learning principles and study procedures, they 
were able to conduct themselves very creditably while they dis- 
cussed specific questions directed to them. The fact that they knew 
so much about "learning how to learn” gave them a genuine feeling 
of success. They were able to translate this feeling into presenta- 
tions that manifested a high degree of assurance and confidence. 
This in turn earned for them very high plaudits from other 'core 
teachers and classes. 

The unit was culminated upon the unveiling of our bode. Un- 
fortunately, certain phases of the book did not measure up to the 
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high $taiidards the class had demanded. They decided, thereon, 
that they should permit the committee to continue refining the book 
until it was as good as possible. They would then determine whether 
or not they should have it published. 

EVALUATING THE UNIT 

Evaluation of the unit took three forms: (1) examination of 
specific skills learned from this activity, (2) evaluation of demo- 
cratic values gained, (3) analysis of the over-all effectiveness of 
the unit. 

To measure objectively the fundamentals in reading and writing 
that were learned, the students were tested bv two forms of the 
Co-operatite English test, two forms of the Iowa Reading test, and 
the Progressive Achievement Test Compaied on the basis of na- 
tional norms, pre-testing revealed that my students on the average 
ranked 60th percentile m reading speed, 40th percentile in compre- 
hension, 70th peicentile in grammar, and 20th percentile in effective- 
ness of written expression (Co-operative English test). Post-test 
data indicated decided average improvement as follows: 68th per- 
centile in reading speed, 60th percentile m comprehension; 75th 
percentile in grammai, and 50th percentile in effectiveness of expres- 
sion. In certain individual cases theie were gains up to 200 per cent. 
To me, this improsement reflected the high motivation that was 
present and the better insight about learning that my students had 
gained. Some of the students were challenged to such an extent 
that they established for themselves systematic self-improvement 
programs in reading, vocabularv, grammar, and effective expression. 
For these students I provided special drill and review periods dur- 
ing my office hours Moreover, my students learned how to plan, 
conduct, and report research Such skills as making outlines, taking 
notes, writing footnotes, and preparing bibliographies became com- 
mon knowledge. During the rest of the year they developed addi- 
tional skill in writing term papers. No longer were they terrified at 
such iusignments. Improving reading and writing skills became a 
exmtinuous project in our class. Thrilling to me was the zeal of my 
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students to better diemselves and their desire to take advantage of 
all the in-class and out-of-class help I could afford them. Above all, 
I felt that my students had gained a great deal in utilizing all tbe 
resources that would help them grow. 

To evaluate democratic values, my class and I prepared a scale 
by which each one could rate himself and his classmates. This 
device not only showed them how they ranked in relation to their 
associates but also gave them criteria toward which they could 
strive. Secondly, each one wrote essays describing his progress in 
working democratically and recommending improvements in the 
democratic process in our group. Such subjective communication 
became projective in nature and therapeutic in effect. As I observed 
the class in action, I could not help feeling that each was learning 
how to share in an important group effort and that each was ac- 
cepted for what he could contribute. That we made use of all the 
talent and creativity of our class gave some of them a sense of 
accomplishment and group feeling that had been a rare feature in 
their past lives. As we tested and compared facts that we obtained 
from different sources, we learned to use the method of intelligence. 
In fact, one of our chapters was entitled “How to Think Stf&ight.” 
Our discussion of this problem was very fruitful. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of the unit as a whole, we discussed 
specific and general gains. The concensus of opinion in my class was 
that we had become much more proficient in studying and that we 
had learned how to cooperate, how to accept and give constructive 
criticism, how to be sensitive to the problems of one another, and 
how to use the scientific method. We felt that we had much to 
learn about working together and obtaining maximum output ^or 
time spent. We agreed that we should have allotted more time to 
this project, but we realized that we would be doing so at the ex- 
pense of learning about other personal and social problems. 

In my opinion, 1 should have involved more resource persons 
directly in our classroom. Unfortunately, it was difficult to dd^so. 
Moreover, I should have encouraged my class to describe this unit 
over our local radio station, for 1 believe that such an experience 
'would have been very profitable. Above all, I wish that it had been 
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possible to construct better objective measuring instruments to 
assess the success of this unit. 

LEADS TO OTHER UNITS OF WORK 
Obviously, this unit furnished many avenues to pursue. First and 
foremost, it furnished a basis for our unit “Understanding Our- 
selves.” Secondly, it led to our study, “Choosing Our Life's Work.” 
We capitalized on our knowledge by developing a reading appre- 
ciation program, by taking all kinds of written examinations to 
become “test-wise,” by working at personality improvement, and 
by studying propaganda in our society. 
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PUTTING UN AND UNESCO AIMS AND IDEALS TO 
WORK IN DAILY LIVING-AN EXPERIMENTAL UNIT 
OF WORK FOR A9 PUPILS * 

THE SETTING OF THE UNIT 

The unit of work whose story is presented in the pages that follow 
was accomplished in a ninth-grade English-Social Studies class at 
Samuel Gompers Junior High School in Los Angeles, California. 

Gompers Junior High School is a three-year junior high school, 
including grades 7, 8, and 9. The school is located m the south- 
central section of the city in a community of families with generally 
modest and low incomes. There are approximately 1500 pupils en- 
rolled. During the past few years, the character of the neighborhood 
has been changing with the gradual influx of new residents in 
attractive new housing projects. Enrollment at Gompers is drawn 
from six elementary schools. 

The common concern of the school program is to develop and 
further the democratic way of life. Its concept of democracy is based 
on the following principles: (1) respect for the worth of the indi- 
vidual, (2) respect for freedom and assumption of reciprocal and 
group responsibility for promoting the common concern, (3) faith 
in intelligence in the solution of common problems, (4) importance 
of an informed citizenry. Growth in desired qualities of citizenship 
are the anticipated outcomes of the total school program. The gen- 
eral objectives of the school, therefore, are aimed at promoting 
growth in respect for the worth of the individual, in tolerance, in 
respect for civil liberties. In respect for authority and leadership, 
in self-direction, in social sensitivity, in co-operation, in healthfid 
living, in critical-mindedness, in expression, and in the understand- 
ing and practice of democratic ways. To this end the school en- 
deavors to provide constant opportunities for the development of 
attitudes and concepts which will maintain democratic institutions. 
The total school program is thus organized and administered to 

* Prepared by Nomia Gibxm, Teacher, Samuel Gompers Hi^ Sdumi, Los 
Angeles, Cahfomia. 
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assume the responsibility of training pupils in the ability to reach 
their goals successfully and in so doing to contribute effectively to 
the attainment of the goals of the society in which they live. Since 
the school is considered a miniature community, its curriculum is 
organized to provide experience in all the democratic practices 
which are necessary to equip a person for successful citizenship. 
Besides the experiences resulting from class instruction, an exten- 
sive program of school service through school-government organiza- 
tions, social and special-interest clubs, and sports activities are 
integral parts of the educational situation. 

Basic to the philosophy of Gompers Junior High School is the 
concept of needs as the basis of personality adjustment. This philos- 
ophy recognizes ( 1 ) needs arising in the adolescent from the adoles- 
cent himself, from his experiences, and from society, and ( 2 ) needs 
arising from the child’s longings, desires, wants, and purposes and 
also from the demands of the society and culture in which he lives. 
Therefore there is an extensive program of guidance, effectively 
carried on through individual conferences and group couifteling, 
( 1 ) to insure a school life and environment in which the pupil has 
an opportunity to achieve the integration of his mental, physical, 
and emotional self, and (2) to plan a school program making ade- 
quate provision for individual differences among pupils. 

The school is administered by a principal, a girls’ vice-principal, 
and a boys’ vice-principal. There is also a full-time counselor, three 
grade-counselors who have lighter teaching loads, a full-time at- 
tendance teacher, and a part-time health coordinator. ’I3»ere are 
fifty-ses en teachers on the faculty. 

In accordance with the requirements established by the State 
Board of Education and the City Board of Education, the curric- 
ulum offered in the school is organized as follows; 

B7— Required: English-Social Studies, mathematics, physical education, 
art or music, exploratory work in industrial arts courses for boys^ in 
agriculture and woodship, in homemaking classes for girls in clothing. 

A7— Required: English-Social Studies, mathematics, physical education, 
art or music, exploratory work in industrial arts for boys in printing and 
drafting, in homemaking classes for girls in foods. 
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B&— Required: English-Social Studies, science, physical education, ex* 
ploratory work in industrial arts for boys in metal shop and electric shop, 
in homemaking for girls in child care, success as a hostess, nutrition, 
health, etc. Opportunity for one elective is offered. 

A8— Required: Eng]ish-Soci<il Studies, mathematics, physical educatioiL 
Pupils may choose two electives. 

B9— Required; English-Social Studies, science, physical education. 
Pupils may choose two electives. 

Required: English-Social Studies, science, physical education. 
Pupils may choose two electives. 

Elettive courses provide advanced training in vocal and instru- 
mental miusic, art, homemaking classes, industrial arts classes, office 
practice, journalism, leadership, library practice, and typing. 

The English-Social Studies class, the class in which the unit “Put- 
ting UN and UNESCO Aims and ideals to Work in Daily Living,” 
was taught, is developed throughout the three years as an integrated 
course which definitely fuses social studies, geography, and language 
arts, and at the grade levels where possible correlates music, art, 
and science in the core. The basic course in the English-Social 
Studies cla.ss which meets two periods daily, includes: 

1. Guidance in meeting personal and social needs of pupils: The 
primary purpose of the English-Social Studies class is to provide 
a guidance center where ther** may be at all times a consideration 
of the persistent problems and needs of the junior high-school pupil 
by a teacher who is skilled in this type of work and who knows his 
pupils well enough to carry on such activity successfully. Tlie Eng- 
lish-Social Studies teacher is thus more aware of personal needs of 
pupils and so is directly lesponsible for individual guidance and 
for leadership in group conferences of teachers concerning matters 
of guidance. The work of the English-Social teacher is comple- 
mented by that of the grade counselor and coordinated and directed 
by the full-time counselor and administrator. 

2. Experiences in democratic processes and representative govern- 
ment: Naturally democratic procedures are essential in the opera- 
tion of the English-Social Studies dass. Classes elect officers atid aid 
in determining gend'al classroom organization and procedures. They 



gjNwi uj^jortunities to help in planning prt06(4iltt# I^AMl|Bi6hvj(l6s 
kr nail studies and in suggesting ckssroom policies. Each' English^ 
fifiMnj Studies class is also the unit For representation in the School 
Council, the Boys’ League, and the Girls League. Representatives 
from each class are elected by popular vote. They attend semi- 
monthly meetings of these bodies where they help in choosing 
sehoohwide policies and in the govemin^of the Student body. Eng- 
Ush'Social Studies classes become centers For discussion, suggestion, 
and action in carrying out the school government program. School 
problems, in addition to rules and regulations, are also analyzed 
and conclusions are formulated to guide school government organ- 
izations in their activities. 

3. Social-Studies content: B7— This semester includes an extensive 
orientation program designed to acquaint the new pupils with all 
phases of Gompers school life, units of work on the local commu- 
nity, the city of Los Angeles, the State of California, and concepts 
of world geography. A7— Study is begun on the American Epic, par- 
ticular emphasis being placed on social, cultural, economic, and 
geographic influences. In this semester work is covered on the age * 
of exploration and discovery, the colonial period, and the revolution- 
ary period, B8 and A8— The American Epic is continued with units 
of work on the New Government, the Westward Movement, the 
Age of Industrial Expansion, and the International Leadership of 
the United States. B9— The ninth year is concerned with the devel- 
opment of an appreciation and understanding of the contemporary 
cultures of peoples different from ours, and of their contributions to 
our cultural heritage. One of the major aims, of course, is the devel- 
opment of a feeling of world understanding and an understanding 
of the aims and ideals of the United Nations. In the B9 semester, 
units of work are organized around the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and the Orient. A9— Units of work are developed around 
the culture of the Latin-American countries, and in Gorppers -there 
is a more detailed study of die United Nations and especially of 
UNESCO. 

4. Training in fundamental language skUla. Increasing growdi in 
reading, writing, and speaking skills is aoannplished throughout die 



^^h•^S<}dal Studies pro^am; the dose tdatiQaidij|i 
communicatifai needs and the learning e3i^>eriences is coostantijr 
kept in mind. 

On the basis of immediate needs, a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram, and guides established by Board of Education courses of 
study, pupils are taught reading skills and techniques, correct usage, 
understanding of the sentence, the writing of well-organized para- 
graphs and compositions, spelling, study techniques in the use of 
the topic sentence, summary, outline, and note taking, skill in indi- 
vidual and group oral presentation, and appreciation for various 
forms of literature. 

The particular English-Social Studies class in which the unit of 
work on United Nations and UNESCO was taught was an A9 class 
consisting of thirty pupils; unfortunately only six were boys. Indexes 
of mental ability ranged from 90 to 1 15. In the class there were two 
Negro pupils, four pupils with Mexican background, one with 
Italian background, and one girl who came from Puerto Rico during 
the semester and who was learning the English language. In gen- 
eral the class was a fairly homogeneous group as was shown by an 
earlier sociogram and by observation. As a group they demonstrated 
loyalty to their group and to individuals within the group. Their 
activities were characterized by normal inquisitiveness and by a 
most welcome enthusiasm. In general there was a wholesome and 
hearty appreciation for the school and its program; pupils who were 
quite active in school government activities included the student- 
body president, the school governmeni parliamentarian, a member 
of the school finance committee, and the assistant secretary of the 
student body. Their capacity for self-direction and co-operation was 
well developed, and they had a definite inclination toward group 
work. 


INITIATION OF THE UNIT 

In a discussion reviewing some of the understandings and con- 
cepts developed through the ninth-year course of study in social 
studies, the teacher took advantage of points relating to die world 
outlook and an obvious interest in the workings of the United Na- 
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tions derived from discussion of current news stories, to lead the 
following discussion: 

teacher: “In the past two and one-half years, we have had an 
opportunity to broaden our understanding of the world in which 
we live, but more important, to understand and appreciate the many 
worlds in which we live today. If we stop to think a moment, we 
shall all agree that a person who is growing- up lives in many worlds 
at the same time. For instance, when you came to us in the B7, you 
entered a new world of living. Who can tell us what that was?” 

A pupn.: “That’s easy. That was our life in junior high school.” 
TEACHER: “Yes, the world which included our school. All of you 
remember learning about this particular school, its place in your 
life, and your place in its life. Since those early weeks in the B7, 
you have been given experiences whose aims have been to enlarge 
and enrich your understanding of, and participation in, other worlds 
of living. You have seen yourselves not only as a part of your school, 
but also as a living part of your community, your city, your state, 
the United States, and this year you have reached out to the inter-i 
national scene through your studies of the British Empire," Chiha 
and Japan, the U. S. S. R., and Latin America. 

“I think we are about to tie these studies together with a- few 
weeks’ work investigating the organization to which all the world 
looks for peace and cooperation among the nations of the world, and 
for the development of a better life for the peoples of the world. 
Who can tell us what this organization is?” 

A pupil: "The United Nations.” 

ANOTHER PUPIL ( speaks out ) : “Aw, who wants to study about jthe 
United Nations?” 

TEACHER: “That’s a very good question, and any time spent in a 
study of the United Nations without knowing our purposes for such 
a study would be time wasted. Just as the nations who belotig to 
the United Nations must know and understand exactly where- the 
United Nations is going if it is to succeed, we must know where we 
are going— what our outcomes of a study of the United Nations must 
be, really— if our work is to be of any value. Now who can help us 
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answer Philip’s question, which is, ‘Who wants to study about die 
United Nations?' ” 

The teacher then wrote the question on the board, and sugges- 
tions were made by several members of the class in answer to 
Philip’s question. They were listed on the blackboard, too. Some of 
these were: 

1. “Since the war things are in a mess and the UN is organized to 
straighten things out.” 

2. “We are growing up and we ought to know what’s going on.” 

3. "Our own country is a very strong leader in the UN.” 

4. “We can understand the news we find in the papers and hear on the 
radio better if we know something about what the United Nations 
stands for and how it works.” 

5. “Maybe we can learn some things about the United Nations’ goals 
and ..ims that we can help with in the things we do every day.” 

6. “We certainly have to know a lot about the UN if we expect to believe 
in it and help it in the years to come.” 

7. “We hear a lot about UNESCO these days in our school, and maybe 
we should know more about tt and how it is helping the United 
Nations.” 

In the course of the discussion which grew out of making tlie list, 
the teacher noticed an aroused interest in a study of the United 
Nations and particularly about IONESCO, the organization whose 
work was most significant to the pupils since they had already be- 
come familiar with some of its activities from a study of UNESCO 
work in Haiti and the Hylean-Amazo:- project, part of their work 
on Latin America. The teacher therefore referred to the point she 
had made earlier about “knowing where we are going” in a study 
of the United Nations and suggested that pupils consider whether 
or not they wished to spend some time learning about the United 
Nations and UNESCO. For homework they were asked to list these 
things and to offer them to the class discussion which would be 
continued the next day. 

Using the list of reasons for knowing something about the United 
Nations as a springboard, pupils and teacher together during the 
next two days set up a list of objectives— or anticipated outcomes— 



kSiemit lift ^endid suggestions were pmf 

rau^aiktg the UAited NatiMs and its a£Slkte^ UNESCO, ’ hadim^ 
SIS s chstUsnge by th^ cIbss, ObjBcbvBS were Written odi tbe 
bomixt Biid erased sometimes because they were not acceptable to 
tbe mstjority of tbe group. When evMyone was agreed that the list 
was Satisfactory, the teacher asked if the pupils would like her to 
organize the list, add a few objectives in the area of language skills 
and study habits on which she felt they >^hould concentrate, and 
have the list mimeographed so each pupil might have a copy for 
his own use during the study. Here is the list: 

1. Understandings The informed pupil understands— 

a. The origin of the United Nations out of World War II. 

b. The aims of the United Nations. 

c. The major organirations of the United Nations and what they do. 

d. The outstanding work done by the specialized agencies such as 
UNESCO, ILO, FAO, WHO, the International Refugee Organiza- 
tions, and the Univeisal Postal Union. 

e. The contributions of important leaders in the growth of the United 
Nations. 

f. The achievements of the United Nations in the Berlin Blockade; 
in Palestine, India and Pakistan, and efforts in Iran, Greece, and 
Korea. 

g The work of UNESCO in promoting education, better living, and 
international understanding of peoples. 

h. The part everyone can play in helping develop United Nations 
and UNESCO ideals in daily life in the school and the community. 

2. Attitudes, Appreciations, and Interests- A pupil who appreciates 

dirough understanding and practice the aims and achievements of 

the United Nations and UNESCO increases— 

a. His respect for the worth of every person. 

b. His faith in human rights. 

c. His desire to help in improving the welfare of those around him. 

d. His respect and appreciation for the differences and likene^es of 
people regardless of race, color, or creed, 

e. His practice of good nei|^borliness. 

f. His effort to achieve the goals of everyday living through co* 
operative action. 

g. His faith in peaceful settlement of differences through discussion. 



Fig. 0. Uiiivcrsily Sdiool CLiss in rii).sical Science Woikijig on iin Automobile 
Fiigiiie. Coiutcsij The Ohio Siaie Uuwersity School, Colinnhiis, Ohio. 



Fig. 10. Group in Radio Speech at the University School Rehearsing for tlie 
Regular Weekly Broadcast over Station WOSU. Courtesy The Ohio State Uni- 
versity School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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hnptoves his study sldDs and work habits by— 

a. Writing otanpositions from organized notes and oudines on dtemes 
rdated to the United Nations. 

b. Ftesenting oral individual reports or taking part in panels or 
forums on United Nations’ subjects. 

c. Analyzing information and problems and arriving at intelligent 
opinions through critical thinking. 

d. Gathering information systematically from books, newspapers, 
magazines, motion pictures, etc. 

e. Discussing with the class group problems arising from the unit, 
drawing upon information gathered in individual and group re- 
search and arriving at group decisions democratically. 

f. Examining all sides of a question before reaching a conclusion. 

Before the actual planning of the unit by the pupils, the teacher 
gave the class an attitudes test. She explained that if they reached 
their objectives in the unit and put a lot of thought into their work, 
some of their ideas might be changed. Pupils received the test with 
interest and were asked not to discuss their ideas until the unit 
was completed. 

Armed with their set of objectives, the pupils decided the first 
thing they must do was to read all the available material about the 
United Nations. A few- days were spent in such general reading, and 
then the pupils were ready *•' set out to accomplish their objectives. 

HOW THE UNIT WAS PLANNED 

Literahure on United Nations subjects, suitable for use by junior 
high school pupils, is \ ery scarce. The children soon found that out, 
but they decided to make an effort to make a collection of usable 
reading materials. One of the girls asked to check witii the librarian 
to see what was available there. She returned with several books, a 
number of classroom sets of back issues of Junior Schohetic, Junior 
Review, and Young America widi material on the United Natfoqs, 
and copies of The Civic Jjeader, United Nations Wotid, UNESCO 
Courier, Utdted Nations Bulletin, and UNESCO News. Widi the 
classroom textbook sets of Tom Galt's How the United Ntdions 
Works, and Lois Fisher’s You and the United Nations, a workable 
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dassroom library was set up with a pupil librarian in cb^ge to 
check materials in and out during the unit of work. Three of the 
girls even volunteered to go downtown to the American Association 
of the United Nations office and get pamphlet materials. 

After the first few days of their study and discussion they saw that 
there were so many problems and centers of interest that they would 
have to divide the work and group themselves according to then- 
interests. Much eliminating was done, but the following problems 
seemed uppermost: 

1. What are the major organs of the United Nations and what have they 
accomplished? 

2. What are the specialized agencies and how do they contribute to 
world peace? 

3. What is UNESCO trying to do throughout the world? 

4. What can our school do to carry out the ideals of UNESCO? 

5. How will the WTiting of letters and the sending of gifts to boys and 
girls around the world aid in universal peace? What should we say in 
these letters? 

6. Who are the outstanding leaders in the United Nations? What has 

made Ralph Bunchc an international figure? ' 

7. Are there any jobs in the United Nations for which we might train? 

8. What makes people like or dispke other people? 

Each pupil was asked to choose his group. There was some shift- 
ing to get groups that were not too large or too small, and even, 
shifting in interest. The groups were asked to meet in various places 
at designated tables. It was like a Boy Scout Jamboree until the 
groups became organized, but getting acquainted with fhe group 
was important. 

The teacher went from group to group to help in the organization. 
This help included seeing that each child had a specific job, and 
that diis job was not beyond his ability. Moreover, the teacher -also 
met regularly with the groups to suggest procedures, check wHtten 
work, and suggest materials. Every effort was made to keep the 
work within the pupil’s own purposes, and at the same tinie to 
provide the necessary guidance. 
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HOW THE CROUP WORKED ON THE UNIT 

Groups met together, elected chairmen and recorders, and each 
person was asked to express liimself as to what he would like to 
contribute to the problem of his group. Lists of possible contribu- 
tions w^ere made, discussed with the groups and teacher, and then 
agreed upon. 

Pupils were asked to make outlines of materials read, or take good 
deal notes. Each pupil was asked to hand in a carefully written 
report of his ork. 

Throughout the unit, much time was spent on related spelling, 
writing, and grammar. 

CULMINATION OF THE UNIT 

A biief description of the work of each group follows: 

Group 1 

There were five girls and one bo\ in this group which decided that, 
since lher(' wore six major organs in the United Nations, each peison 
would find out about one. They decided to have a panel discussion for 
tlie cLiss at the end of then study. 

This group had so much material that they were forced to compile a 
notebook and then choose material foi their panel that was the most 
essential. They wanted “e\c-.ippeaL” so one of the girls drew a large 
cliart of the major organs of UN, listing some of the accomplishments. 
Every day this group brought cuiient ev<'uls and pictures lor the bulletin 
board. 

Group 2 

Three girls studied tht ten .specialized agencies. They told about each 
briefly and gave an example of what each agency does. 

This gioup worked with Gnmp 1 in making their chart, so that it 
would fit into the same pattern, thus completing the entire United Nations 
structure. An electrical transcription “Citize n of tlie World” was presented 
by this group. This transcription was obtained from the city visual- 
education library. 

Group 3 

There were three girls and two boys in this group who gave mimeo- 
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graphed copies of the things UNESCO is trying to do. They presented 
a film called ""Sing a Song of Friendship.” (All arrangements for audio- 
visual materials were made with the teacher in charge of that depart- 
ment). This film is a "community sing” film and everyone in the class 
enjoyed the songs. The group also distributed copies of the words of 
several national anthems of various countries and some nonsense songs 
from around the world. Everyone sang. (Two of the girls had arranged 
these songs with one of the music teachers. ) Time was taken for the class 
to learn the songs and a little bit about the countries from which they 
came. Several records of great music by the world’s outstanding musicians 
were played. Members of the group selected well-known favorites to help 
show how the world is unified by music— the universal language. 

One boy working with one of the art teachers brought and showed 
pictures of famous works of art that are universal in appeal. One girl 
made United Nations dolls which she displayed. A United Nations scarf 
was added to the display. 

The other boy of the group worked with one of the science teachers and 
fried to show what science can do for better living in the world. He made 
arrangements for the film, “World of Plenty,” which the group previewed. 

This group arranged a trip to the Los Angeles County Museum. Here 
they toured the rooms representing Chinese and Latin- American* culture 
and the art exhibits. Although most of the pupils had been here before,' 
they viewed the displays with a somewhat different "eye.” 

Gy)up 4 

This group ol three girls and one boy bad been working, of course, 
through the organs of the school government to stimulate plans for devel- 
oping UNESCO ideals in the school. They reported what they, with the 
help of the sponsors and administrators, had done through school govern- 
ment. (The president of the study body was in this group.) They accom- 
plished the following: 

1. They began a student UNESCO Committee which would meet taid 
plan with the faculty committee. 

2. They had an all-school Friendship Tag Day. 

3. They arranged a UNESCO program for an evening P.T.A. meeting 
which was a scheduled meeting. The entire class helped with this. 
They were given permission to ask assistance from the Glee Clubs, the 
Orchestra, the Dance-Drama Club, the Drama Department, an<f the 
principal asked an outside speaker from the Curriculum Division' who 
was working particularly with UNESCO materials, to be on the pro- 
gram. They asked another A9 Class to recite in unison the preamble 
to the United Nations Charter, while their own class formed a second 
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verse-speaking choir and recited the UNESCO preamble. Ten pupil 
speakers outlined the organization of the United Nations and related 
its achievements up to 1949 

4. The entire school sent an outfit of new clothes to a German girl who 
was recommended bv the Assistant German Youth Activity OflBcer of 
the Augsbuig Mihtarv Post 

5. They sponsored the Junior Red Cross Box Drive throughout the 
school, sending some 200 boxes around the woild. 

6. They sent suggestions tor letter wnting to boys and girls in foreign 
countries to all English-Social Studies classes. (These suggestions 
were drawn up by Group 5. ) 

Group 5 

The principal had leceivecl a package of letters from Japanese students 
who wanted to correspond with American boys and girls. These had come 
through Miss Elizabeth Sands, former Assistant Superintendent of Los 
Angeles City Schools in charge of Junior High Schools, who was in Japan 
last year as Visiting Expert to the Secretary of the United States Army. 

The class asked for twent\ letteis, but no one seemed to know yust wbat 
Japanese students wouVd \\ke to know. T\us gioup worked on Wsts ol sub- 
jects and presented them not only to the class but to the entire school. 
They were guided in theii selection by the aims of UNESCO discovered 
in their reading and gathered through interviews with some members of 
the faculty. 

In their written report they come to the conclusion that “if you know 
them, \oii can’t hate them.” 

Group 6 

Two girls and one boy presented brief biographies of some of the out- 
standing leaders of the United Nations They showed pictures of them 
and told what each had done as a leader. 

Since Ralph Bunche had graduated from high school in Los Angeles 
and h.id attended U.C.L.A , he seemed more “personalized.” Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Trygve Lie, Dr. Torres Bodet, General Carlos P. Romulo, Dean 
Acheson, Andrei Vyshinsky, Ernest Bevin, and Count Bernadette and 
their activities were reported and discussed. 

Group 7 

One girl who is planning to major in foreign languages was the only one 
interested in employment possibilities in the United Nations. She read 
what she could find and interviewed one teacher who had been to Lake 
Success. She told alKmt the new United Nations Permanent Headquarters. 
She hopes to be employed there some day. 
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Group 8 

This group of two girls and one boy worked out with the teacher some* 
reasons why people like and dislike other people. They found that books 
on Brotherhood and Personality were the greatest help. This group pro- 
voked a great deal of class discussion. They came to the conclusion that 
no one is born to hate another. Hatred is something that one learns from 
his parents and friends. He can learn to like people by the same process. 
They thought that hatred was too strong a word and thought that people 
were prejudiced instead. (The teacher was able to give better help because 
of the fine Resource Unit of Intercultural Education prepared by a class 
under the guidance of Dr. John C. Robertson at Temple Univeisity. ) 

It took several days to finish the oral and written reports of each 
group. The groups worked in a very democratic way. Everyone was 
welcome in his group and was given recognition for his work. The 
girl from Puerto Rico was asked to he in the group for biographies. 
She gave her report on Dr. Bodet in Spanish and it was translated 
into English by one of the girls. One girl who transferred to the 
school only recently said it was the first time she had ever been up 
before a group. She was very pleased. 

The class liked the group work very much. It was not entirely 
new to them, but they were more on their own responsibilty siilce 
materials were scarce. Arrangemefits had to be made’ with teachers 
with whom they made contacts, thus giving a wholesome teacher- 
pupil relationship. 

Some group problems weic much more interesting than others, 
but the pupils listened very carefully and were interested to sed how 
each group presented its problem. At the conclusion of eacK report 
the class gave an oral evaluation of their work. 

Most groups tried to cover too much material. Other classes might 
like a difiFerent grouping. The group working through the student 
government brought the problem right down to the level of all, but 
the group discussing likes and dislikes of people caused more heated 
action. 


HOW THE UNIT WAS EVALUATED 

A. Each student within his group was asked to write down a big over-all 
view or idea that he had received from the unit, taking into considera- 
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tion the ideas presented by the other groups. The group chairmen tried 
to group these into a few thoughts, as foDows: 

1. "We don’t have to act and think like others but we should respect 
and appreciate their ways, just as we expect them to respect our 
ways.” 

2. “If all the people in the nations tried, the United Nations could 
work.” 

3. "The idea of a united world starts right in our own hearts.” 

4. "Our school could be a wonderful example of how to get along 
together, for we have many races and religions.” 

5. "No one nation should think that it is better than any other. 
Neither should any person think that he is either.” 

6. “Many wonderful people spend their entire lives working for peace 
on earth for us.” 

B. These ideas were then discussed with the class and each child then 
listed the ideas that he felt meant the most to him. Using these per- 
sonally selected ideas, eacli child prepared a composition of the Unit 
title, “Putting UN and UNESCO Aims and Ideals to Work in Our 
Daily Living.” These compositions presented a variety of approaches 
to the subject and revealed the amount of thought put into the study 
and the amount of thought taken out oi it by each pupil. 

C. Short information (juizzes were given periodically to measure the 
pupils’ understanding of some of the basic organizations and their 
workings, and some of the major accomplishments, too. 

D. The attitudes test, given before the study was returned to the pupils 
and each was asked to consider the opinions he had previously ex- 
pressed. In many cases there were heartening changes of opinion 
toward more desirable attitudes of world citizenship with accompany- 
ing remarks such as, “I know more about that now,” "Now that I 
understand this better, I don’t feel the same,” etc. The greatest differ- 
ences of opinion centered around items 6 and 10. All differences in all 
items were thoroughly discussed and viewpoints presented. The 
UNESCO group took the lead m proposing a strong disagreement 
with item 10. 

E. The most encouraging evaluation, a subjective one, of course, was 
the enthusiasm and interest shown throughout the study. 

LEADS TO OTHER UNITS OF WORK 
This unit ended the semester’s work, and the pupils, being A9 s, 
were graduated. However, the study left one permanent influence 
on the school, the UNESCO Committee. 
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This unit is also a direct lead into tenth grade work in sbcial 
studies in senior high school. 

If these pupils cany in their daily living in the future die ideas 
of brodierhood that were brought to mind, the results of this unit 
will be gratifying. 


SAMPLE PRE-TEST QUESTIONS » 

Note to students: There are no "rights” and "vArongs” in this test. Try 
to give your honest feeling toward the idea given in each statement, so 
that we may compare your ideas with other ideas in the class. 

If you agree with die statement, put a circle around the "A”; if you 
disagree with it, put a circle around the "D”; if you are uncertain about 
the idea, put a circle around the "U.” 


A-D-U 1. 
A-D-U 2. 

A-D-U 3. 

A-D-U 4. 

A-D-U 5. 

A-D-U 6. 

A-D-U 7. 

A-D-U 8. 

A-D-U 9. 

A-D-U 10. 

A-D-U 11. 

A-D-U 12. 


Most of the people of the world want peace. 

Foreigners who come to the United States are usually not 
as good as we are and they lower our standards of living. 
Any world organization will fail, for there will always be 
war. 

If the United Nations is to be a success, the United*States 
must be an active member. 

Every person must try to bring about better underst'^ding 
among people. ^ 

War with Russia is certain to come; therefore the United 
States should get ready for it. 

It is very important to each of us that the United Nations 
is a success. , 

The United States can feel safe because disputes in Europe 
and Asia are so far away and there are oceans between us. 
The more we know about other people of the world, the 
more we can understand why they act as they do. 

All peoples of the world should by to act alike, and thihk 
alike. 

Very often people hate other people that they don’t ^en 
know. 

Your first opinion of a person is always correct. 


We discussed the problems to see why there was a difference of 
opinion on a few. 

* These are samples of the attitude test ^en to the pupils at the beginning 
of the Unit. 
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For instance, on numbers 6 and 10 there was the greatest dis- 
agreement. 

FAMILY LIFE IN OTHER LANDS « 

THE SETTING OF THE UNIT 

Trewyn Junior High School is engaged in a cuiriculum-develop- 
ment program which is being co-operatively designed by the entire 
staff during a continuous in-service education program. The goals 
for the entire school incorporated in the school philosophy, are: 
to develop appreciations, attitudes, skills, knowledge, values, and 
understandings necessary for citizenship. The school staff has agreed 
that it is the responsibility of the school to help pupils meet their 
personal-social needs and that these needs give direction to the 
curriculum structure. 

The curriculum structure has emerged into a general education 
program on the 7th and 8th grade levels, and both general educa- 
tion and special interests in the form of electives on the 9th grade 
level. On the 7th and 8th grade levels there is a three-hour block 
of time, and on the 9th level a two-hour block of time. This is re- 
ferred to as the Fundamental Learnings class where common prob- 
lems of living are solved by teachers and pupils together. The re- 
mainder of the day is spent in special areas offering experiences in 
home living, industrial arts, arts and crafts, mathematics, music, 
physical education, and typing (8th). Pupils are heterogeneously 
grouped and are together throughout the day. At all times, the 
facilities of the entire building are available to all students for indi- 
vidual or group work. As general education outside the block of 
time in the 9th grade, general science, music, art, mathematics or 
algebra, and physical education are considered necessary for all. 
Special interests are clothing, foods, music, art, general shop, busi- 
ness, and foreign languages. 

To aid in better and more effective learning the staff engages in 
daily pre-planning sessions scheduled on school time. Part of dtis 

* Piepaxed by Matguethe Faulstich Livesay, Fundamental Leanings Teach- 
er, Trewyn Junior School, Peona, Illinois. 
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tivntt is devoted to constructing resource units bBSod on problem 
areas decided upon by each grade staff. 

Seventh Grade Resource Units 

Problems of School Living and Understanding Our Community 
Blueprints of Democracy, a Study of Democratic Values 
Problems of Living 

Eighth Grade Resource Units 

Problems of Self-Understanding 
What Values Do We Live By? 

Problems of Understanding Illinois as Miniature America— A 
Study of Individuals and Croups as They Interact with 
Their Environment 

Ninth Grade Resource Units 

Worthy Use of Leisure Time 
Orientation to Senior High School 
Problems of Choosing Careers 
How We Get Along with Others 
We, the Government 

Many learning units are developed by teacher-pupil planning’ 
from these resource units. These units are planned, carried out, and ' 
evaluated particularly in the Fundamental Learnings classes, but 
special area teachers contribute not only to the pre-planning but 
also contribute learning activities and serve as consultants in other 
areas. 

Orientation is an important problem tor the 7th grade pupils who 
enter Trewyn in the 9th grade as one-third of the class enter from 
parochial schools and from a non-high-school district. For tl\is 
reason the following learning unit was developed from a previously 
constructed resource unit 

HOW THE UNIT ORIGINATED 

In seeking an opening unit for the school year which would pro- 
vide opportunities for the pupils to become acquainted with one 
another and to acquaint the teacher with the personalities and study 
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habits of the pupils, reference was made to a staff prepared re- 
source unit titled, "Getting Along With One Another.” Among other 
orientation activities, a class period was spent discussing the one 
question: What problems do you as teen-agers face in the matter 
of getting along with one another, or in getting along with others? 
The problems mentioned were as follows: 

1. Money 

2. Getting a job 

3. Getting along in school 

4. Getting along with brothers and sisters 

5. Getting along with parents 

The problems iiivohing family relationships seemed to indicate 
the greatest concern, which prompted other questions: How do 
other families get along as family groups? Are these problems char- 
acteristic of all families everywhere? Someone suggested studying 
about family life in other countries and comparing it with family 
life in the United States. A number in the class had parents or 
grandparents who bad grown up in other countries; so the possibility 
of making comparisons was evident. 

Another class period was spent in setting up goals for the unit 
in 1 espouse to the teacher’s question: What do you hope to learn 
by studying family life in other countries? The pupils listed and 
discussed the following goals: 

1. To learn how families in other countries get along. 

2. To compare family life m other countries with American family life. 

3. To study ourselves so that we can get along better in our own families. 

4. To understand oiii parents better. 

5 . To understand sisters and biothers better. 

6. To learn how families obtain a livelihood. 

7. To learn what families in other countries wear. ' 

8. To study the ec-onomic problems of families. 

9. To learn that families are dependent upon communities. 

Accomplishing the last goal would provide the continuity with other 
ninth grade study «reas in community living. 
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PLANNING THE UNIT 

The next step was one of organization to study the matter of how 
they could learn about family life in other lands. The class was 
divided into committees. A resource committee made a list of books 
available in the library which could be used as reference material. 
They also contacted all of the other members of the faculty for 
materials which they might have in their pos^ssion. They returned 
to the classroom with books, posters, pictures, and maps. An art 
committee planned for the use of the posters in the classroom and 
immediately began making a mural, but soon disco\’ered a need to 
do some reading to get information before they could proceed. One 
committee planned possible learning activities; another selected 
films; while another chose stories in the literature book which could 
be read during the time that the other study was progressing. A 
bulletin board committee planned for good use of the bulletin 
board space available. 

The activities committee reported the following possible activities: 

1. Make a report on family life in another country. 

2. Prepare a notebook containing |he report, pictures, and some account 
of other activities of the unit. 

3. Make a mural. 

4. See movies and film strips about foreign countries. 

5. Read stories about foreign family life from the liteiature text. 

6. Make a book report on a book about life in another country. • 

7. Have someone who has traveled in another country speak on family 
life in that country. 

8. Look up folk songs and sing in class. 

9. Write to students in other countries. 

10. Find out how many different nationalities are represented in the class. 

11. Draw a map of the country on which the pupff is reporting. 

12. Read a play representing family life. 

WORKING ON THE UNIT 

Since several pupils were interested in learning about the same 
. country, pupils were given the privilege of working individually or 
in groups to do the research involved in preparing the reports. Each 
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pupil, however, was responsible for giving a report orally and iot 
recording the report in an illustrative notebook. In cases where 
groups worked on a single country, the general topic was divided up 
into sub-topics for the purpose of reporting. The list of countries 
studied is an interesting one and included Holland, China, Hawaii, 
India, Italy, Canada, Korea, Latin America, Germany, and France. 

Since more than half of the class were new to the school it was 
necessary to spend time in instruction on how to use the library and 
reference materials. Woik with a chapter in the English text and 
guidance by the school librarian diu’ing library periods filled this 
need. 

The outline for the reports was prepared by means of all-class 
planning. A series of questions, rather than topics was prepared. 

1. Where is the connti \ ^ 

2. What are the chief products of the country? 

3. 'WTiat are the schools like? 

4. What is the historical background of the country? 

5. What do the people do for sports and recreation? 

6. Do the people do any farming? 

7. What language do they speak? 

8. What do the people do for social life? 

9. Where do the people work? 

10. What food do they eat and where does it come from? 

11. What is the place of the mother in the family? 

12. Are the children given any responsibilities in the family? 

13. What is their religion? 

14. Do they live as we do in the United States? 

15. Does the study of family life in help me to understand my 

ovra family life better? 

While a report might not answer all questions, the pupils felt that 
everyone should answer the last two. 

While studying the library and its use, the pupils learned the 
make-up of a book; in preparing notebooks on the unit they fol- 
lowed book form. Each notebook had an attractive cover and con- 
tained a table of contents, a listing of die goals, a record of the 
activities the class had held, the report, pictures and maps, vocab- 
ulary lists which had been built up weekly from materials used in 
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study, summaries of the film shown, and a bibliography. The art 
instructor helped supervise the making of the covers as well as- 
offering suggestions to the committee making the mural. 

The resource committee invited another member of the faculty to 
speak to the class, recounting her experiences traveling in France. 
Timed as it was before the class oral reporting began and illustrated 
with post cards and pictures, this talk helped to set the pattern for 
the students’ own reporting. 

CULMINATING AND EVALUATING THE UNIT 
Before the reports were given orally, the pupils were given other 
opportunities for oral expression, and methods of reporting were 
discussed. From this discussion came the following qualifications of 
a good report: 

1. Did the speaker have good posture? 

2. Did he talk so that he could be heard? 

3. Was his voice pleasant? 

4. Did the speaker look at the class when speaking? 

5. Was the report interesting? 

6. Was it well given? 

7. Did the speaker know from where his information came? 

8. Did the report arouse good class discussion? 

When the reports were given, an evaluation committee graded each 
report on these eight points. They formed individual opinions, about 
each point and then as a committee evaluated the report as a whole. 
They had to know why they formed each opinion and had to make 
suggestions to the individual for improvement. Every pupil had the 
opportunity to be on the evaluation committee at some time. Since 
class discussion following the report was part of the evaluation, the 
entire class was charged with the responsibility of being good lis- 
teners. 

Other than the evaluation of individual reports, the only evakia- 
tion exercise given the pupils was a class discussion taking up each 
.goal in turn and deciding whether or not it had been accomplished. 
Since this was the opening unit of the school year, the teacher 
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had to play an extremely active role in the matter of guidance. Many 
study habits had to be corrected. The use of the library, use of 
reference materials, methods of reporting, note taking, and com- 
mittee functioning, rules for class discussion, and constructive eval- 
uation had to be pointed out to the pupils, and in many cases until 
the pupils developed an independence in these matters, the teacher 
had to work right along with them. It is expected that later in the 
school year, after a unit has been introduced and goals established, 
the pupils can work independently along the pattern they have set 
for themselves with this unit. 

TEACHING AIDS 

The following flms were shown in connection with this unit: 

Children of China, 16 mm, I reel, sound. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette. 

Fanners of India, 16 mm, 1 reel, sound. United World, New York. 
Children of Holland, 16 mm, 1 reel, sound. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette. 

People of Hawaii, 1 6 mm, 1 reel, sound. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette. 

French Canadian Children, 16 mm, 1 reel, sound. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette. 

People of Hawaii, 16 mm, 1 reel, sound. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette. 

You and Your Family, 16 mm, 1 reel, sound. Association Films, Chicago. 
Act Your Age, 16 mm, 2 reels, sound. Coronet Films, Chicago. 

How to Study, 16 mm, 1 reel, sound. Coronet Films, Chicago. 

The following hooks were listed in the pupil prepared bibliogiaphy: 

Boulter, Hilda Wilrun, India, Holiday House, Inc., New York, 1944. 
Comptons Encyclopedia, F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago, 1952. 

Davis, Robert, France, Holiday House, Inc., New York, 1947. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Jr., University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950. 
Fergusson, Ema, Let’s Read About the Hawaiian Islands, The Fideler 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1950. 

Ives, Vernon, Turkey, Holiday House, Inc., New York, 1945. 

Ives, Vernon, Russia, Holiday House, Inc., New York, 1943. 

Lincoln Library, Frontier Press, Buffalo, N. Y., 1949. 

Nano, Frederic C.,. The Land and People of Sweden, J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia and New York, 1949. 
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Nourse & Goetz, China, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1944, 

Solem, E. K., Encyclopedia Britannica Picture Stories, WorUfs Children^ 
Series, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947: 

A Day With Dutch Children 
Children on England's Canals 
French Canadian Children 
Pauli and His Hawaiian Feast 

Spencer, Cornelia, Japan, Holiday House, Inc., New York, 1948. 

Wood, Mildred Weigley, Living Together in the family, American Home 
Economics Association, Washington, D. C., 1946. 

World Book Encyclopedia, Field Enterprises, Chicago, 1951. 

SUMMARY 

Some major generalizations concerning 

the illustrative units of work 

1. The schools represented include a range of socioeconomic situations, 
sizes, facilities, and programs. 

2. Each situation provided a large block of time rather than a single 
period. 

3. In each situation all or nearly all of the work was carried out by one 
teacher, though specialists were brought in to assist at various poinjts. 

4. The units of work followed a fairly common pattern. For each there' 
were initiatory, planning, working, and culminating activities. 

5. Evaluation was carried on as a continuous cooperative process, with 
the use of informal as well as formal means of testing. 

6. In all of the units, "guidance’* and "education” are inseparable. 

7. Each teacher made use of many books, rather than a single textbook. 
Visual aids played a prominent part in the development and culmina- 
tion of the units. 

8. Controversial issues played a prominent role. They were handled as 
a normal aspect of the life of the classroom. 

9. Student participation in every phase of the unit insured that the 
problems, interests, and needs of the students were given considera- 
tion. 

10. Resource units were utilized in developing some of the units. 



PART IV 


PRE-PLANNING FOR LEARNING 




CHAPTER XIV 


THE RESOURCE UNIT IN CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION 


It was pointed out in Chapter IX that the emerging concept 
of general method calls for an abandonment of the daily-ground-to- 
be-covered method of organizing classioom activities and the sub- 
stitution of some form of unit organization. The learning unit was 
held to be the most promising approach to the reorganization of 
classroom teaching. Such units have three general characteristics. 
They consist of ( 1 ) a broad comprehensive problem or related prob- 
lems or projects, (2) a series of related activities to provide common 
learnings for the group as a whole and individual learnings in terms 
of the specific problems, needs, and interests of students, and (3) 
evaluation materials for determining the outcomes of the work in 
terms of behavior changes in students. In modern practice, as illus- 
trated in the previous chapter, such learning units are planned and 
carried out cooperatively by the teacher and his group of students. 
They cannot therefore be thought of as part of pre-planning. They 
cannot be developed in advance of teaching. They are descriptions 
of what happens when a teacher and a group of students engage in 
a coE^erative learning enterprise. Consequently, learning units 
should not be regarded as lesson or unit plans. 

One reason why high school teachers have, by and large, failed 
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to woric democratically and creatively with groups of stude'uts in 
terms of learning units is that conventional materials such as courses 
of study and textbooks no longer meet the needs of such situations, 
and the teacher finds himself without adequate resources. What help 
does a teacher need to work creatively with students, and can this 
help be provided without destroying the dynamic quality of indi- 
vidual and group learning experiences? 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RESOURCE-UNIT IDEA 

A complete history of the plans utilized to answer the questions 
posed in the previous paragraph is not pertinent to our discus- 
sion. It is helpful, however, in gaining a clear idea of the nature 
of the resource unit, to take note of how it developed. To the Na- 
tional Council of the Teachers of English, according to Klohr ^ goes 
the credit for breaking down the rigidity of the English curriculum. 
Its curriculum commission ® report stated broad principles and gave 
many illustrations, leaving to the teacher the job of determining 
curricular materials in terms of the needs of youth. Klohr stafes that 
the report “merits a conspicuous place among the influences that 
contributed to the origins of the resource-unit idea. This role rests 
upon a single characteristic of the proposed curriculum— its flex- 
ibility in terms of teacher participation in selection of curricular 
materials. Although this might appear to be a slight contribution in 
view of its marked singularity, its importance when judged against 
the background of curriculum thinking out of which the proposals 
originated is highly significant.” 

The famous Virginia Curriculum Program which got underway in 
1931 also gave impetus to the development of resource materials 
which would help the teacher to develop learning units. A unit of 
work was defined as, “a series of related activities engaged in by 

* Paul R. Klohr, A Study of the Resource Unit in the Currieuluni ^ieotjganiza- 
tion of Selected Secondary Schools. Unpublished Doctoral Study. Cblli^bus, 
Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1948. 

‘ An Experience Curriculum in EnglisK The Report of a Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Engudi. New York, D. ^pleton-Centuiy Co., 
1035. 

* KIbhr, op. cU., pp. 35-36. 
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children in the process of realizing a domiiuiting purpose whidi is 
compatible with the aim of education.” * 

In order to help teachers to develop such units of work a course 
of study was developed cooperatively by many of the teachers of 
the state. Klohr,® calls attention to the significant fact that this course 
of study possessed a flexibility hitherto unknown. He supports his 
point by the following quotation from the bulletin: 

This course of study makes the following important provisions: it indi- 
cates the direction in which the growth of boys and girls should proceed; 
it outlines the area of woik for each; it gives suggestive raw materials of 
instruction . . . arranged to facilitate ready reference. The teacher 
should use them as the editor uses encyclopedias and as the engineer uses 
manuals and tools. This concept of the course of studv as a source hook 
developed for the purpose of aiding teachers in planning and executing 
their work is fundamental to effective use of the material.® 

In 1938 the Rocky Mountain Workshop, held under the auspices 
of the Commission on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association, gave considerable attention to 
the development of “source” units which were intended for use in 
the schools represented by the teachers in the core area. They were 
developed by teachers representing the various subject-matter fields. 
Some of the titles suggest tlie nature of the enterprise: Living in 
the Home; How Man Is Changing His Environment and Adapting 
Himself to New Conditions; Propaganda; Communication; Use of 
Leisure Time; Orientation to the New School.'^ 

THE NATURE OF THE RESOURCE UNIT 

These source units as well as others discussed in this chapter are 
described fairly well by the following definition of a “resource unit," 

Procedures for Virginia State Curriculum Program. Bulletin of the State 
Board of Education, Vol. XV, Richmond. Stale Board of Education, 1932, p. 
129. 

* Op. ctt., pp. 39-40. 

® Tentative Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Schools, 
C^de VIII. Ridunond, State Board of Education, 1934, pp. 37-38. {Italics 
added). 

^ These units have net been published, but a complete set (in mimeographed 
form ) is on file in the Education Library of The Ohio State University. 
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a term which is gradually supplanting the earlier one: A resource 
unit is a systematic and comprehensive suivey, analysis, and organ- 
ization of the possible resources (eg, problems, issues, activities, 
bibliographies ) which a teacher might utilize in plannmg, develop- 
ing, and evaluating a learning unit 

In other woids, it is a reservoii out of which the teacher working 
cooperatively with students may draw helpful suggestions for devel- 
oping a unit of work in the classroom 

This point IS made clear bv Krug in discussing the use of lesource 
units He correctly points out 

The one use foi which resource units are developed is to help teachers 
piepare for the process of plannmg leaining expeiiences with their stu- 
dents They are stiictly professional mateiials designed neithei for direct 
student use noi foi diuct lav use This does not impl) that they aie top- 
secret stuff to be kept avvav fioni anybody but teicheis lu tict tluy 
may on occasion scive some useful purpose with othei gioups But they 
are designed to seivc and help tcacheis and no lesource unit should be 
evaluated on any other basis ^ 

THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT OF 
RESOURCE UNITS 

In current practice lesource units vary consider ablv in organiza- 
tion and content However the following is fairh common 

1. Introduction This section places the unit m its setting and sometimes 
includes geneial suggestions for using it 

2. Philosophy and Objc dives Here the piactice vanes greatlv Fre- 
quently this section mchides a statement of the geneial philosophy 
and purposes of the school and the objectives ot the piiticulai tinit 

3. Scope This section usually deals with a brief outline of the general 
problem area covered by the unit, pioblems, issues hvpothescs and 
sometimes a bibliographv to aid the teachei in familiarizing himself 
with the general aiea 

4 Suggested Activities This section consists of organized or unor- 
ganized statements of activities which the teachci and student might 
find useful in carrying out a learning unit in the classioom 

^Edward A Krug, Curriculum Planning New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950, p 186 Copynght, 1950, by Harper and Brothers 
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5. BibUography and Teaching Aids. This section generally lists books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, free and inexpensive materials, films, film 
strips, recordings, models, pictures, and maps, which might be helpful 
to a class in developing a learning unit. 

6. Evaluation. This important section is designed to provide suggestions 
for the continuous and final evaluation of a learning unit based upon 
the general problem area covered by the resource unit. 

7. Leads to Other Units. This section is usually brief and deals with 
the possibilities of developing other related resource or learning 
units. 

8. The Use of the Unit. Practice varies widely but frecjuently those 
who prepare resource units include a section dealing with the various 
possibilities of using the material in the various phases of developing 
a learning unit. 

ANALYSIS OF CURRENT PRACTICES IN RESOURCE- 
UNIT CONSTRUCTION 

Since 1938 there have been a number of noteworthy attempts to 
develop resource imits in various fields, principally in social studies. 
In some of them, the line between a resource unit and a learning 
unit is not sharply drawn, with the result that they provide a 
definite pattern of teaching. In others, the teacher is left to his own 
initiative in deciding how he shall use the material of the resource 
unit. In the following section will be described some of the materials 
that have been or are being developed. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals, and the 
National Council for the Social Studies Program. A type of resource- 
unit organization which possesses certain similarities to the unit 
plans of Morrison, Thayer, and others, is now being promoted by the 
above organizations. These units are being developed for use in 
the social-science area of the senior-high school. 

Among the more than thirty titles of the units, which are known 
as the “Problems in American Life Series,” are the following: (1) 
How Our Government Raises and Spends Money, (2) American 
Youth Faces the Future, (3) Man and His Machines, (4) Economic 
Problems of the Post-War World, (5) Public Opinion in War and 
Peace, (6) International Organization After the War, (7) War: 
The Causes, Effects, and Control of International Violence. 



^ 9!tA U]j-to-date informatioti oa 

^ppopriate procedures for teaching and evaloatiag S^ 

/w/? The ^stdUTpOSS is icbkved by B carefully prepared statemm 

Zp^ b/ ‘ teacher.’ It Is thts secmd phase Ost 

TBveals the various steps in the developliipnt of tl}0 IcBrilill^ UDlt, 

In order to make the plan char, a brie^analysis will be made of 
one of the better, though earlier units— Man and His Machines.® 

Part One consists of an analysis of the unit, under the following 
topics: (1) how machines, like nature, constitute an environment 
for man, (2) how invention changes groups and modifies social 
relations, (3) the way in which inventions, creators of new environ- 
ment, originate, (4) resistance to the adoption of new technological 
devices, (5) the impact of machines upon society, (6) unusual rates 
of change and the social lag, and (7) how knowledge of the in- 
ventional process may help us m regard to the future. This analysis 
is a scholarly treatment intended to give the teacher a well-rounded 
view of the problems, issues, and basic facts of the unit. It has no * 
direct reference to appropriate teaching materials or basic poinfs 
of view which students might be expected to secure. It would be 
equally valuable to the layman who wanted to become more intel- 
ligent about the problems involved. 

The second section of the unit is addressed to the teacher. It is 


intended to provide suggestions for the planning, organization, 
development, and evaluation of the unit. 

The introduction points out the relationship of the machine and 
the problems that it creates to our democratic culture. In other 
words, it sets forth the aims of the unit and the way these aims 
relate to the general purposes of the school in our democratic 
society. 

The significant “understandings” are then presented. These are 
selected with reference to their value in developing attitudes oA the 


* Analysis by William Fielding Ogbum, Teaching Aids by Robert B. Weaver. 
Problemt in American Life Series, Umt No. 3. Washmgton, National Associa- 
tion of Secondaiy-School Principals, 1942. 
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4urt of tibe pupils. The following are illustrative of the twenty4ve 
Sasic understandings: 

1. ^^Croup life and social interaction are affected directly by inventions 
and scientific discoveries, and conflicts between attitudes pertaining 
thereto and social groups frequently result/' 

2. “There are many reasons for resistance to the adoption of inventions.” 

3. “The knowledge of what new inventions are to be and what social 
effects they precipitate gives us some understanding of what future 
conditions of society will be.” 

4. "Society has an obligation to direct boys and girls of today toward all 
sources of information possible about impending changes in the 
future.” 

Understandings such as the above are necessary, according to the 
authors, for the development of the attitudes which are held to be 
the major purpose of the teaching of the unit. 

The following are illustrations of the attitudes that students are 
expected to gain from the study of the unit, 

1. “The individual must accept undesirable features of an industrial 
society until solutions to social problems can be found.” 

2. “Inventions of the future should be put to better use than has been 
the case with earlier and present-day inventions.” 

3. “Inventors should not become discouraged by resistances to in- 
vention.” 

4. “There should be no attempt to declare a moratorium on inven- 
tions.” 

These understandings are not to be taught directly to the student 
They are to arise as the student pursues the study of the unit. The 
students should, however, be helped in arriving at understandings 
when such help will save time. 

The teacher is then helped to see the kind of student behavior 
that will be indicative of the acquisition of understandings and 
attitudes. Illustrations of these suggestions are the following: the 
student (1) “visits industrial plants, and tries to discover the effect 
of the machine on the workers,” (2) “tries to discover how the ixia- 

Ibid., pp. 42-43. 


^^Ibid, p. 41. 
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chine has changed the organization and functioning of pur social 
institutions,” (3) “expresses tolerant ideas on controversial subjects,” 
(4) “shows a willingness to accept new or different ideas even 
though these may cause certain temporary inconveniences,” (5) 
“will not oppose an invention that will benefit a more favored class 
of people such as a device to increase the speed of high-priced 
automobiles,” (6) “will not drive thi’ough stop lights when there is 
no policeman on duty,” and (7) “shows that he has learned to adjust 
to living conditions that are necessaiy in a machine age.^^ As the 
unit progresses, the teacher should study the behavior of students 
in order to discover the extent to which they are actually learning. 

Up to this point, the discussion of the unit has been mainly to 
aid the reader in understanding the possibilities of the unit in 
changing student behavior. We now turn to the suggestions for class- 
room procedures. How shall the unit be initiated? The author sug- 
gests that the teacher write a simplified version of the unit and place 
it in the hands of the student in order that he may “see thg story as 
a whole.” Or the teacher may assign readings from available text- 
books, which when placed together serve the same purpose as ,the > 
simplified story. Along with this “story,” the students should read a 
number of discussions of science and inventions. Out of the above 
initiatory activities, the students are expected, with the assistance 
of the teacher, to formulate major undei standings, problems, hy- 
potheses, and a list of activities in which they may engage in order 
to gain a comprehensive understanding of the urjit and develop the 
appropriate attitudes. The principles which should determine the 
selection of suitable activities are stated as follows; 

1. Each activity should be constructed .so that the preparation will not 
require more time than is justified by the results gained. 

2. Each activity should focus directly upon one of the basic understand- 
ings, that is, there should be no “busy work” or “lesson learning” 
assignments. 

3. Each activity should result in understanding and rationalization, not 
mere memorization for the purpose of later recall. 

Ibid,, pp. 44-45. 
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4. The activity need not be difficult to prepare in order to have educative 
value. 

5. Each activity should present some definite problem, the answer to 
which is really desired by the pupils. 

6. Activities of the community-study type should enable the student to 
apply the understandings he hiis gained to his local situation. 

7. There should be considerable variety in the types of activities that are 
provided for real diversifications that will make the students more 
interested in the program. 

8. Each activity is a means to an end, not an end in itself.^* 

The following are some of the suggested activities: (1) trip to a 
factory, (2) study of intricate machines, (3) .study of power ma- 
chinery in the community, (4) reading of articles, (5) floor talks by 
students who have studied particular aspects of the unit, (6) prep- 
aration of pictures and cartoons, (7) panel discussions, (8) class 
discussion, and (9) interviews. 

Following the series of activities which are designed to develop 
the understandings and attitudes agreed upon as significant, the 
unit provides for three types of “culminating activities.” Each stu- 
dent is expected to organize the material of the unit in terms of a 
“well-ordered analytical sentence outline of the unit as a whole.” 
Each student prepares a list of statements that reveals his opinions 
and points of view on the significant aspects of the unit. As a final 
activity, the teacher shows a r..'mbcr of films that have a bearing on 
the unit. These are then made the basis of a general class discussion 
which is intended to reveal the changed attitudes of the students 
and their ability to apply the understa»idings gained 

The author recommends that the unit be followed by a testing 
program which utilizes tests of the following types: (1) information 
tests, (2) understanding tests, (3) attitude tests, and (4) tests de- 
signed to measure intangibles. 

This series of units marks a significant departure from the deadly 
ground-to-be-covered recitation procedure. It has a number of ad- 
vantages that need to be pointed out. First, it provides the teacher, 
who is trying to reconstruct his curriculum and procedure, widi 
Ibid., p. 48. 
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well-organized content through which he may gain an understand- 
ing of the unit. This gives him a needed sense of security. Second*, it 
provides him with a plan for teaching the unit and with adequate 
teaching aids (bibliographies, films, evaluation devices, etc.), and 
third, it provides a usable plan to aid him in reorienting his 
instruction in terms of significant problems of contemporary 
living. 

On the other hand, the proposed plan bbs certain weaknesses of 
which the teacher should be aware. First, the unit under discussion 
is too narrowly conceived. That is, it is restricted to social-science 
materials whereas a truly comprehensive view of the unit would 
include materials from other fields as well. For example, the unit 
is rich in science implications, but materials from that field are used 
only incidentally. Language and art could also play significant roles 
Second, the unit is subject-matter centered, utilizing direct first-hand 
experience to a limited extent. Third, the basic understandings are 
determined in advance, as are the goals of the instructor. This gives 
genuine thinking only a secondary place in the process of Teaming. 
In other words, the emphasis appears to be upon generalizations to 
be mastered rather than upon problems to be solved. This’op^ns 
the door to indoctrination. Fourth, the unit does' not provide ade- 
quately for individual differences. Fifth, only indirectly does the 
unit take into account the characteristics of adolescent development. 
It tends to assume that the material presented is at the maturity 
level of students and that it meets their interests and needs. Sixth, 
the unit tends to be more like a learning unit than a resource unit, 
since it prescribes a definite pattern of development. 

In 1949, the National Council for the Social Studies published a 
a resource unit which departed radically from the series discussed 
above. 

The Preface of this unit makes clear its purpose and the, way it 
departs in form from other resource units: * ' 

Ryland W. Crary and John T. Robinson, Americas Stake in Human Rights, 
Bulletin 24. Copyright, 1949, by The National Council for the Social Studies, 
Wadiington. For a unit developed in a somewhat similar form, see: William 
Van Til, Democracy Demands It. A Resource Unit for Intercultural Education 
in the Hi^ School. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
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Americans Stake in Human Rights deals with a frontier in the area of 
American civil liberties and civil rights. That frontier of human rights 
today involves the right to safety and security of the person, the right to 
citizenship and its privileges, the right to fr^om of conscience and ex- 
pression, the right to equaliU^ oi opportunity. Minority groups of varied 
racial, religious, and nationality backgiounds in twentieth century America 
find these rights which they share with all American citizens too often 
violated, ignored, flouted. To aid educators in exploring the frontier of 
human rights, one phase of the American democratic commitment to civil 
liberties and civil rights, is the function of this resource unit. It does not 
purport to deal with the total field of civil liberties, nor to replace an 
earlier NCSS bulletin, Teaching the Civil Liberties. 

The unit is also a pioneering venture in other respects. It represents an 
attempted improvement on the pattern of the resource unit in American 
education. Notably, rather than provide a m^cellaneous list of perhaps 
one hundred and forty-six unrelated activities, America’s Stake in Human 
Rights groups highly selected activities according to seven important con- 
cepts in human rights education. Usable materials are described in con- 
text rather than tacked on at the close, and similarly, statements of philos- 
ophy are integral rather than isolated. The unit stays close to the concerns 
of the potential teacher-user and attempts to serve as a practical guide by 
successively discussing problems in teaching human rights, how to get 
human rights into the curriculum, what should be taught, important con- 
cepts to be developed, basic materials for teacher analysis of the area and 
for student use, sources of basic material, and concepts with suggested 
non-prescriptive activities.^® 

The Introduction sets forth the issues involved, the need for a 
better understanding of human rights, the seven important concepts 
that are to be taught, the understandings of the problems of race, 
religion, and prejudice which are essential to the development of 
the seven concepts, and the general sources of information available 
to the teacher. This section is intended to set the stage for the 
development of a learning unit. 

The next section deals with Teaching rroblems, under which are 
included the manner in which the material may be used, the need 
for studying the students and the community, and some suggestions 
on teaching methods. 

Successive sections^ deal separately with each of the seven basic 

Ibid., pp. v-vi. 
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concepts which the authors believe should be taught. These con- 
cepts are as follows: 

1. The tradition of individual liberties has been an expanding idea in 
American history. 

2. Americans have certain rights guaranteed by law. 

3. Sometimes law and custom unfortunately establish violations of human 
rights and principles. 

4. Our social environment afiFects our belief , in and concern for civil 
rights. 

5. There are reciprocal values to all people in civil rights principles. 

6. America has a moral responsibility for improving civil rights because 
of its position of world leadership. 

7. EflFective action can improve the civil rights pattern.’® 

Each one of these concepts is developed as a unit, complete with 
a general exposition of meaning of the concept, suggested activities, 
and useful references, usually for each activity. In order to indicate 
the specific treatment of each section, the first concept: Civil Rights: 
A Growing Tradition, is presented verbatim: 

In 1791 the fiist ten amendments— The Bill of Rights— were added to tlie 
American Constitution, which lacked a full statement of civil rights When 
established two years earlier. 

The constitutional statement of these rights, guaranteeing funUamentai 
freedoms, was epochal. The Bill of Rights was the product of centuries of 
struggle for recognition of the principles of justice and freedom. It had 
been wrung from the hard experiences of man. For manv centuriej, petty 
tyrants, established churches, and absolute monarchies had enforced forms 
of authoritarianism by depriving men of their rights of fieedom of speech, 
assembly, religion, and the press. “Star Chamber Courts,” where men 
were tried in secret, accused by unknown persons, and deprived of the 
right of appeal, had been part of the experience. ‘ 

The Americans who forged the Constitution and Bill of Rights had 
learned much from England which had a slow and experinieUtal constitu- 
tional develojiment. The English sovereign had once been above the law. 
But the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688 had deposed a king— without 
violence and according to orderly constitutional behavior. LaW had been 
recognized as binding even upon a sovereign-, the coercive power "hi the 
State over the citizen had been limited by legal means. 

The people of the colonies had seen arbitrary power exercised ruth- 

p. 5. 
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lessly. They had seen tyranny, where Church and State were joined, drive 
men like Roger WiUiams into exile; they had experienced the capricious 
withdrawal of colonial charters; they knew what arbitrary justice could 
mean. They learned in such places as Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland that religious tolerance lends itself to order and domestic 
tranquillity. They had seen Peter Zenger, a sturdy journalist, fight and 
win his case for a free press. And, in the Declaration of Independence, 
they had committed themselves to the great principle that "all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

The Bill of Rights was the first great tangible guarantee of human rights 
of the American nation. The next seventy years saw the conflict between 
the national ideal of liberty and tlie institutio<'i of slavery. The abolitionist 
movement was an outgrowth of the humanitarian ferment and democratic 
idealism of the first half of the nineteenth century. The conflict over the 
slave issue, the Civil War, brought into being Ahree Constitutional amend- 
ments, part of the second great phase in the development and definition 
of human rights in America. 

The Thirteenth Amendment abolished slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude. The Fourteenth Amendment granted citizenship to all persons born 
or naturalized within the United States and denied the states the right 
of abridging the “privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” The Fifteenth Amendment states briefly and unequivocally. "The 
rights of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any state on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” 

Human rights were later extended by developments in three areas— 
labor, education, and suffrage. 

The Industrial Revolution created factories where the individual worker 
lost much of his identity and individual bargaining power. Workers turned 
to organization to gain better pay and improved conditions. But old com- 
mon law principles were sometimes applied to define labor organizations 
as “conspiracy” and therefore, illegal. Many legal and economic struggles 
marked the rise of the labor movement. But by the 1930 s the legal status 
of unions was well established and the right of collective bargaining 
guaranteed by law. 

The public school system was also greatly enlarged in this period and 
became one of the dynamic forces in the practical extension of individual 
liberty. Universal free public education became, in principle, the instru- 
ment of "equality of opportunity.” The schools have come to understand 
their role in making secure the principles of American democracy. Today, 
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tihey stian4 M s bulwark and resource in die ocmtiniung tot 

human ri^lifai. 

The Report of die President’s Committee on Civil R^ts is, in itsdf, 
part of die growing tradition of civil liberties in the United States. The 
President seated the Committee on December 4, 1946, to re>«valuate the 
state of American civil rights. The Report, published the following year, 
constitutes a challenge to the political ingenuity and democratic consdenoe 
of the Amerk»n people. While it places emphasis on our country’s failures, 
the Report is essentially constructive. It contras^ weaknesses in our prac- 
tices with our ideals and recommends a strong program of action to bring 
the "American Way” closer to the “American Dream.” The issues it raises 
are a direct challenge to: 

1. Patterns of social and economic segregation on which so many com* 
munity cultures are maintained; 

2. Attitudes based on racism and special doctrines of supremacy which 
often dominate political and social behavior; 

3. Apathy of good but lazy citizens who would like to think that “all’s 
well with the world” or that “things will just work themselves out if 
you leave them alone”; 

4. Prejudices and acquired behavior patterns, present in most Citizens, 

which cause attitudes contrary to American ideals and dangerous to i 
effective democratic citizenship. ' > 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. A discussion across the centuries: Let two students represent colonial 
New England about 1650; two, the new American nation in 1790; 
two more, the United States just after the Civil War; and two, America 
of today. Have a discussion comparing the meaning of human rights 
in the time you represent and noting differences in the terms m you 
would understand them. 

2. Floor talks: 

How Organized Labor Has Extended Human Rights 
How Public Education Has Extended Human Rights 
How the Extension of Sulhage Has Extended Human Rights 
Human Rights in World War II 
Human Rights Today— a Box Score 

3. Drama: Present the case of John Peter Zenger; or write> an article in 
the style of your favorite columnist as he mi^t have reported die\rial. 

4. Show a film: Democracy. 16 mm sound. II minutes. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, iDteois. The 
Story That Cotddn't Be Printed. 16 nun sound. II minutes. Teaching 




Fig. il. A Gioup in a Rdatccl Arts Class at tlio University Seliool at Work 
Making Je\vclr\. Couricstj The Ohio State University School, Colwnhus, Ohio. 


Fig. 12. The Student Council of the University School Meeting with the Faculty 
Advisors. Courtesy The Ohio State University School, Columbus, Ohio, . 
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Film Custodians, 25 W. 43 Street, New York 17, N. Y. The story of 
John Peter Zenger s struggle to print the truth. 

In using the films in class, follow these four minimal steps: 

a. Be sure to preview the film yourself. 

b. Suggest objectives and significant aspects of the film to the class for 
observation. 

c. Follow up with discussion for clarification. 

d. Evaluate to determine what the class has learned from the film. 

5. Topics for investigation: 

Roger Williams, Cecil Calvert, and William Penn: Their Relation to 
Religious Freedom. 

Thomas Jefferson and Human Rights. 

Lincoln and Liberty. 

Anti-slavery Movements in the North be^oie 1860. 

Anti-slavery Movements in the South before I860. 

USEFUL REFERENCES 

The Report of the President s Committee on Civil Rights. To Secure These 
Rights, Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Also, New York, Simon and Schuster, 1948. 

Survey Graphic. Special issue. December 1946, “The Right of All the 
People to Know.” 50^. Especially James T. Shotwell, “The Idea of 
Human Rights,” and Henry Christman, “Nobly Save or Meanly Lose.” 

The remaining six concepts are heated in similar fashion. 

Do teachers need the specificity provided by this unit? Will it 
interfere with full student participation in classroom planning, by 
providing a teaching stereotype? In the judgment of the author a 
more flexible, suggestive type of matt rial is more consistent with 
the modem concept of method which frees the teacher from the 
ground-to-be-covered conception. 

The series of resource units described above is one of the few 
that have been published for national distribution. By far the most 
common practice has been to develop such units at the state, county, 
or city level for use in particular situations. Usually they are mimeo- 
graphed and sometimes bound in flexible covers to facilitate revi- 
sion Michigan, Virginia, Maryland, and Wisconsin have been the 

Ibid., pp. 17-21. 
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most promin&it states in Geld. At die dty levdf Denvet, Cok}- 
rado; liong Beacli, California; Peoria, Illinois; Minneapolis Mione* 
sota; Battle Creek, Michigan; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have 
utilized resource units extensively. At the county level, probably 
the pioneers are Harford County, Howard County, Garrett County, 
and Worcester County, all in Maryland. 

Resource units are probably more extensively used in Maryland 
than in any other state. This is due largely to the impetus given 
the development by the State Department of Education, working 
in close co-operation with the various county units. 

In 1945 the Maryland General Assembly established a twelve-year 
program to replace the eleven-year program in effect up to that 
time. This called for examination of the entire curriculum structure 
of die high school, which had been a five-year program. If the new 
program was not to be a hodge-podge, a new curriculum structure 
had to be set up. During the summer of 1945, a workshop was held 
at Towson under the auspices of the State Department of Education, 
to consider the problem of building a new program fof grades 7 
through 12. It was decided to experiment with a core program. This^ 
program was to provide the common learnings essential to all youth. 
A large block of time— two o/ three hours a day— was to be set aside 
during which teachers and students would work together to deal 
with common problems of living. This workshop produced a num- 
ber of “design” bulletins to assist local schools in developing their 
programs. 

During the summer of 1946 a second workshop Avas held at 
Towson for the purpose of developing resource units in the problem 
areas which had been previously identified as most crucial for gen- 
eral education at the junior-high school level. Key teachers from the 
various counties of the state came together for a two-week work- 
shop and produced resource units with the following titles: 

1. Keeping Physically Fit 

2. Our Shrinking World. 

3. Relating Our Land and Our Resources to Our History. 

4. Our Physical Environment Shaping Our Lives. 

5. Finding Felknvship with Americans North and South. 
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6. Guarding Against Accident and Disease. 

7. Conservation of Our Natural Resources. 

8. Discovering Maryland as America in Miniature. 

9. Exploring My Educational Opportunities. 

10. Learning to Live With Others. 

These resource units were developed in terms of a common pattern 
of organization. Each one consisted of eight sections as follows: (1) 
A statement of General Philosophy, (2) The Philosophy of the Unit, 
(3) Major purposes, (4) Scope, (5) Learning Activities, (6) Evalu- 
ation, (7) Teaching Materials and Aids, and (8) Suggestions for 
Using the Unit. 

This workshop stimulated county school systems to hold work- 
shops, and to develop resource units mure nearly adapted to the 
particular needs of the county. Sometimes, as was the case in Har- 
ford County, units were developed to supplement the state units. 
In other counties, such as Garrett and Worcester, Workshop groups 
developed their own lesource units in terms of problem areas de- 
cided upon by the stall. 

The Worcester County Resource Units. One of the most recent 
programs of resource unit development has been carried out in 
Worcester County, Maryland. In a .series of w’orkshops, beginning 
in the summer of 1950, the philosophy and objectives of the school 
were redefined. Eighteen problent areas for the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades were established, and resource units were developed in each 
of these areas. This project was completed in the summer of 1952. 

The detailed treatment of each resource unit is preceded by a 
very helpful section entitled, “How To Use This Bulletin.” This is 
reproduced here in its entirety because it indicates clearly the or- 
ganization of the units and the way teachers are expected to use 
them. 

This bulletin is planned for use as a resource unit and curriculum note- 
book combined. 

A quick survey will give you the organization of each imit. Each unit is 
introduced by a statement presenting the setting for the teacher. The 
introduction attenfpts to tell what this particular area is all about and how 
it relates to students. Following the introduction are a series of Suggested 
Approaches to the Unit to children. Next comes a list of Understanding. 
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These understandings point out the various facets of the topic and their 
implications for you A. Following the rmderstandings is a systematic devel- 
opment of each. Each understanding is rephrased in the form of Leading 
Questions. These questions are not intended to be used for the purpose of 
quizzing children but are intended as an indication of the scope of the 
understanding. They are not intended to limit the scope of the understand- 
ing but to suggest latitude. The ij[uestions are followed by lists of Activ- 
ities. The unit is culminated by a bibliograpl^. 

It is strongly suggested that the teacher, in preparing to teach a unit, 
read it carefully in its entirety to note the scope and breadth of the topic 
and to note further the phases which may hold special concern for the 
group of children who will be dealing with it. 

The teacher sliould next notify the librarian of her intention to launch 
the unit. (This should be done at least two weeks before it is introduced.) 
The librarian will then begin to collect all available materials relating to 
this topic, drawing upon the resources of the library and the Division of 
Library Extension of the State Department of Education. As soon as this 
material is furni.shed to the teacher, she must ac(piaint herself with it and 
note the content and readability foi the pupils of various reading levels. 
(Remember that all formal classroom groups have a grade span of reading 
ability of at least five grades and pcihaps as inan\^ as seven grades.) 

Remember also that children are inteiested only in that al{put wbiih 
they know something. Some carefully selected information about a topic 
will give the class the necessaty knowledge which, will release energy, 
enthusiasm, an inejuiring spirit, and a desire to know inoie. Remember 
that the ability to concentrate comes only from the inward desire to learn 
and that learning is an exciting and exhilarating experience. 

Next make an inventory of wluit you know about your class: 

What is each child’s strength? 

What is each child’s ability? 

What is each child’s social and cultural background^ 

What are each child’s resources? (Books, newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, travel experiences, encyclopedia, room or place for study, 
w'ork experiences, co-opeiation and interested parents, etc.) 

What are each child’s developmental tasks? What are his major concerns? 
What skills can he use with some help and guidance? 

What are the skills about which he should be developing concepts? 

What skills can be group enterprises because they are needed’ most 
members of the class? 

What skills must be developed in individuals? 

What is the sociometric structure of the group? 

Now make a tentative choice of activities for a beginning and choose 
an approach which will relate this area to the pupils’ concerns and already 
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acquired knowledge. (There should be no attempt made to deal with the 
understandings in the order in which they are listed. Neither should activ- 
ities be selected according to the order in which they are listed, j It is quite 
possible and logical that the class group could be working on activities 
related to several or all the understandings simultaneously and that, 
through sharing activities, concepts, and information about several of the 
understandings will be gained.^^^ 

These general instructions for using the bulletins are followed by 
the listing of the resource units at each grade level. This statement 
gives in brief compass the geneial scope and sequence of the 
program. 

The prefatory statement and the titles the resource units follow: 

The Junior High School J^rogram 

This IS one of six bulletins for grades sevc^i, eight and nine. Six areas 
have been selected for each grade level. While perhaps six areas could 
not be covered by each tcachei, it is impoitant that the program of these 
grade levels assume some balance. Therefore it is strongly recommended 
that, in preliminary planning, time be allotted for tlu* program of each 
grade level as is indicated below (The se((uence m which these units are 
listed is of no significance.) 


Grade 7 

Living in Our School (no longer than 3 oi 4 weeks) 

Leisure Time 

Health and Safety 

Our Natural Surroundings 

And a Choice Between the Following: 
People of Other Countries— North and South 
Our Shrinking World 

Grade 8 


Understanding Myself 
Conservation 

Keeping Up with Current Affairs 
Maryland, The Old Line State 

And a Choice Between the Following: 

I..iving in Our Community 
People of the United States 

The above is included in each of the resource units, pp. vi, vii. (Italics in 
original. ) 
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Grade 9 

Making a Living 
Cetting Along with Others 
Acquiring Goods and Services 
America’s Heritage 

And a Choice Between the Following: 

People of Other Countries— East and West 
Community Health and Safety.^® 

One of these units, Getting Along With Others will be described 
briefly with sufficient illustrations to give the reader an understand- 
ing of the organization and general content. 

Introduction: This brief section explains why the problem of 
getting along with others is important. 

Suggested Approaches to the Unit: Here the teacher is given the 
following suggestions for initiating a learning unit. 

1. Organize a club tor the class. 

2. Plan an assembly program. 

3. Plan a dinner and an evening party for the class in the scbqpl. ^ 

4. Plan an exchange of home visits for students in country and town. 

5. Plan a trip or tour of the finportant places in the county, e.g. Visit 
to shirt factory, visit to chicken plant, visit to Adkins Lumber Mill, 
visit to telephone office. 

6. Plan a progressive dinner and party. 

U nderstandings 

1. To learn to live with ourselves. 

2. To understand how to get along with peers (boy-giri relationships.) 

3. To establish better relationships with our families. 

4. To improve relationships with adults. 

5. To learn common courtesy, and the etiquette of social relationships.®^ 

These understandings form the framework of the unit. Each one 
is taken up in turn, and leading questions, suggested activities. 

The above is included as prefatoiy material in each of the units, p. viii. 
Snow Hill, Maryland, The Board of Education of Worcester County, 1952. 
Note: All of the units are developed similarly with the same general format. 
Ibid., pp. 2-5, passim. 
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bibliograf^es, fibns, etc., are included. For example, under the first 
understanding— "To learn to live with ourselves,” the following are 
typical Leading Questions: "In what ways are you pleased with 
yourself?” “What qualities have you observed in others that you 
wish you had?” In the next section— Suggested Activities, the fol- 
lowing is the last of ten suggestions: 

Construct co-operatively a rating scale which lists 10 or 12 units, such 
as, consideration for others, facial expression, poise, etc. List interpretation 
of each of these from one extreme to the other. Give each interpretation 
a value. Have everyone rate himself and have everyone rate someone 
else. Pool the values to see if there are dilfdrences. (Avoid making this a 
popularity contest or a matter of dealing with individuals in the class. 
Keep project on a level of comparing total values within the class. 

For most of the activities, helpful bibliographies and audio-visual 
aids are suggested. Examples: 

NON-FicnoN: John B. Geisel, Personal Problems, Rev. Ed. Boston, 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1949; William Menninger and Munroe Leaf, 
You and Psychiatry. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 

FICTION: Dorothy Canfield, Understood Betsy. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company. 

FILMS: Shy Guy, (Sd), Chicago, Coronet Instructional Films. 

SLroES. Manners. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

TESTS: Are You in the Know? Chicago, International Cellucotton 
Products Co. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS: Junior Inventory, Form A. Chicago, 
Science Research Association; M. B. Stephenson, and R. L. Mittel, 
Test on Manners for Juniors New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

The resource units are attractively bound in looseleaf form. After 
each section are blank pages for notes by the teacher which might 
be useful in revising the unit on the basis of experience in using it. 

The Worcester County program of resource unit development 
represents something of a departure from current practices, in that 

( 1 ) the scope is defined in terms of understandings to be achieved, 

(2) activites and teaching materials are developed separatdy for 

” Ibid., p. 11. 
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each understanding, and (3) there are few, if any suggestions, for 
evaluation. Experience in use will show whedier the very specific 
nature of these units leads to an undesirable teaching stereotype or 
provides the seciuity which teachers need in experimenting with 
new procedures. 

OTHER PLANS FOR PROVIDING RESOURCE 
MATERIALS 

The resource unit as described in this chapter is intended as a 
procedure for curriculum reorganization which will help the teacher 
in planning and organizing appropriate learning units for the class- 
room. Obviously there are other ways of accomplishing this same 
puipose. Two of them which are closely related to resource-unit 
development are worthy of note. 

The Materials Bureau. The Parker District,-* and Greenville, 
South Carolina, schools have pioneered the development .-of .the 
materials bureau as a means of providing resources whiph the 
teacher may use in planning for classroom activities. In the Parker 
District, the bureau is housed in a large room supervised by a 
trained librarian and a clerical assistant. For each of the “centers of 
interest" or units which the school utilizes, the librarian has as- 
sembled mounted pictures, pamphlets and bulletins, wall posters and 
charts, stereographs, slides and recordings, and any other material 
which a teacher may find helpful in planning a unit of work. The 
librarian keeps the material up-to-date and assists the teacher in 
finding what is needed. A bureau of the type described is not neces- 
sarily a substitute for the dei'elopment of resource units. As a matter 
of fact, it would be a valuable supplement to such a program. 

The Resource File. The Ohio State University School' is exjjeri- 
menting with the resource file as an aid to teachers in developing 
units of work in the core curriculum. As units are developed in a 
given problem area, a file is built up in the library. In this file are 
included materials under such headings as ( 1 ) Aims and Purposes, 

See James Tippett, et al.. Schools for a Growing Democracy. Boston, Ginn 
and Company, 1936; Elizabeth Solters, The Materials Bureau, > Grecn\ille 
(S. C.), The Parker District School, 1941. 
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(2) The Scope of the Problem Area, (3) Suggested Student Activi- 
ties, (4) Suggestions for Evaluation, and (5) Bibliography and 
Teaching Aids. 

The flexible character of this plan makes it possible to keep the 
file up-to-date. The central location of the file makes it easily avail- 
able to all teachers. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter it has been possible to touch only briefly on the trend 
toward the development of resource units. As has been indicated, there is 
a wide variation in form and content among the units that have been de- 
veloped. However, it seems possible to generalize to some extent upon 
the basis of current practice. 

1. The resource unit has evolved as the result of curriculum-revision 
plans that break rather sharply with conventional curriculums and 
methods. 

2. The resource unit is designed to provide a guide for the teacher with- 
out prescribing exact content and procedures. 

3. The resource unit is built upon the assumption that teachers and stu- 
dents ought to plan co-operatively for the development and evaluation 
of learning units. 

4. Most resource units avoid the imposition of a pattern of procedure 
upon the teacher. 

5. Most resource units proMde for individual diffeiences among students, 
not only in rates of learning, but also in interests, attitudes, and 
particular needs. 

6. One danger in the use of the resource unit is that it may become a 
stereotyped pattern which is as deadly as the fixed daily assignments 
from the textbook. 

7. Another danger in the use of resource units is that they may provide 
a neat scheme for indoctrinating the student (and possibly the teacher) 
in certain preconceived attitudes. 

8. Materials bureaus, and resource files are being used in some schools 
to help to meet the need of the teachers for aid in planning units of 
work.24 

For further reading, see bibliography at the close of the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XV 


DEVELOPING RESOURCE UNITS— 
CRITERIA AND ILLUSTRAtiVE PRACTICES 


It was pointed out in the previous chapter that there are 
many divergent practices in resource-unit construction. Upon the 
basis of these practices, however, it is possible to classify thet»ntent 
of most resource units into these categories: (1) Introduction, (2)‘ 
Philosophy and Objectives, (3) Scope, (4) Suggested Activitids, 
(5) Bibliography and Teaching' Aids, (6) Evaluation, (7) Leads fo 
Other Units, and (8) The Use of the Unit. 

This chapter is designed to develop basic criteria involved in each 
of the above categories and to provide illustrations from cprrent 
practices. The purpose of doing this is three-fold: (1) to clarify the 
nature and function of the resource unit, (2) to provide some guid- 
ing criteria which would be of assistance to curriculum-development 
groups, and (3) to illustrate each section by difEerent practices so 
that "hunches” may be provided as to difiFerent ways of treating a 
given section. This procedure of utilizing segments of a humb^ of 
resource units, instead of one fully developed, is adopted with the 
conviction that a weald) of different practices is more hc^piful than 
the presentation of one unit, however gpod it might be. The inter- 
ested reader will have no difiBculty in finding many coiiq>lete' units 
for examination. 
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SOME GENERAL CRITERIA FOR RESOURCE-UNIT 
CONSTRUCTION 

1. The resource unit should prove to be vtdudble in aU situations 
involving flexibliiy of content and teachingAearmng procedures. 
Resource units have probably been most widely used in core-program 
development. This is due to the fact that such programs call for new 
organizations of material which draw freely from many subject 
fields. The textbook in such cases becomes wholly inadequate. Rigid 
schemes of scope and sequence give way to a flexible approach 
which calls for the marshaling of a wide variety of resources upon 
short notice, in response to classroom decisions arrived at coopera- 
tively. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the core program has no 
monopoly on the problems approach, student participation in plan- 
ning, or any other psychologically sound teaching procedure. There- 
fore it follows that the development of lesource units is entirely 
appropriate in any learning situation in which the teacher has 
broken the bonds of tradition. They have been used widely in the 
social-studies area. The program of the National Council of the 
Social Studies and the National Association of Secondary-Sdiool 
Principals described in the previous chapter is evidence of interest 
in this field. A resource unit on Money and Credit ’ is one of several 
developed by the Philadelphia Economics Seminar. Others com- 
pleted or in process are Taxation and Fiscal Policy, The Role of 
Small Business in Our Economy, Social Security, Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, World Trade and Point 4 Program, and The Ad- 
vance of Technology.- A good illustration of the use of resource 
units in Industrial Arts is provided by a recent bulletin published by 
the State Department of Public Instruction in Wisconsin.* Other 
areas such as Science, Physical Education, Mathematics, Home Eco- 

* Philadelphia, Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools, 1951. 

* Ikid , p. iii 

’ Resource Units for Industrial Arts in Wisconsin Schools, Curriculum Bulk 
19, Industrial Aits BuU. 2. Madison, State Department of Public Instruction, 
1951. 
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nomics have made rather extensive use of the resource-unit tech- 
nique. 

In spite of the above illustrations, it must be said that such units 
are far from being in general use. There is undoubtedly a connec- 
tion between the fact that 93.5 per cent of the more than 24,000 
high schools of the United States still follow a subject-centered 
program and the relatively few schools which have developed re- 
source units. 

2. Resource units are best developed by a group of teachers 
rather than by one teacher. This criterion does not mean merely 
that a number of people can produce a better product than one 
person can. It has been pointed out repeatedly that one justification 
for the use of the resource unit technique is that it provides a means 
of escape from the traditional ground-to-be-covered, lesson-to-be- 
Icarned conception of teaching, by breaking down the compart- 
mentalized conception of subject matter. It follows then that the 
personnel of the staff most likely to understand the contributions 
which a field might make to a given problem area would produce, 
a richer, more meaningful resource unit than would any one teacher, 
however broadly trained that teacher might be. This may be illus- 
trated by an example taken from a cooperative project in which a 
number of specialists working together in a seminar under the direc- 
tion of the author sought to disco\er the contributions which their 
respective fields might make to a unit on Problems of Self-Vnder- 
standing. All agreed that the following aetu ity might be carried out 
profitably by a class in a core piogram: 

Prepare lists of clothes that pupils have bought recently or will buy soon. 
Consider pioblems involved in buying clothes (color, style, use, fit) and 
present a style show after visiting local merchants, making pui chases, and 
getting ideas on what to piesent in the show.^ 

Following this agreement, each specialist was aslced to'^tate 
briefly what his area might contiibute to such an activity. The con- 

* Harold Alberty and others, Vtiliang Subject Fields in High-School Core- 
Program Development (mimeo.). Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1950, 
p. 30. 
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elusions of each specialist were presented to the group for criticism. 

The group finally agreed upon the following: 

AGRICULTtJRE: 

1. The length of wear that may be expected of cotton goods and woolen 
goods for everyday use. 

2. The warmth of cotton and woolen materials for use about the farm. 

arts: 

1. The effect of color, style, etc., on various peisonal characteristics. 

2. Relationships of style, price, value, etc. 

3. Display and selling possibilities involved in a style show. 

4. All aspects of consumer buying. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION: 

Study of what a boy and girl should look for in clothing purchases 
during the year, in order to utilize economically the money budgeted 
for clothing, c.g., comparison of jirices and qualities of materials. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION: 

1. Trends in men's, women’s, and young peoples clothing: e.g., study 
color, design, and combination of clothes for various occasions; get 
ideas and suggestions for preparing a wardrobe developing a style 
show sponsored by local stores; develop a style show sponsored by 
local stores; make the contacts with the fashion experts, buyers, or 
other appropriate persons irj the store. 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAI EDUCATION: 

Appropriate sportswear for different activities and its cost. 

HOME ECONOMICS: 

1. Buying clothes wisely: e.g., set up criteria for judging wardrobe, 
evaluate own wardrobe in light of criteria (mclude color combination, 
design, style, materials, construction, etc.), make plan for improving 
wardrobe (expert in clothing may be ctmsulted, films may be used); 
examine government and commercial guides to consumer buying, 
evaluate in terms of use. 

2. Selecting clothes wisely: e.g., examine and evaluate suggested ward- 
robes foiihd in magazines; set up criteria for judging the suitability of 
the garment to the wearer; evaluate old purchases in light of these; 
plan for improving own selections. 
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MATHEMATICS: 

1. The concept of significant figures as related to a budget: e.g., one-cent 
more on a ten-cent purchase is equivalent to one-doUar more on a ten- 
dollar purchase. 

SOSIfCE: 

1. Study of source and chemical nature of natural synthetic fibers. 

2. Relation of different kinds of cloth and methods of weaving. 

3. Chemical tests for cloth. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: 

Student consideration of buying clothing as it relates to family income 
and expenditures: e.g., consider this statement by a twelve-year-old 
in a family budget meeting. “The one thing this family needs most is 
a new permanent for mother. My new sport clothes can come later.” ® 

While there is undoubtedly room for disagreement upon the ap- 
propriateness of some or all of these contributions, there will prob- 
ably be general agreement upon the proposition that no one teacher 
would have been sensitive to many of the contributions suggested. 
Even where resource units are developed within a given subject 
field, teachers representing different fields of specialization can offer 
suggestions for enrichment. 

It is fairly common practice in schools that have carried on work- 
shops in resource-unit development to work in teams of five or six 
teachers representing the major fields of knowledge. Even interested 
laymen and students may be brought into such gioups. 

This is not to claim that one teacher may not improve his pro- 
gram by developing resource units. Many excellent units have been 
so developed.® 

3. Besource Units are likely to be most effective when fhey are 
used by the group diat prepares them. Some resource units have 
been prepared on a national scale by experts. The Probletfis in 
American Life Series, prepared by the National Coubcil for the 
Social Studies and the National Association of Secondary-Scliool 

”lb<d..pp. 30-31. 

®See, for exanqple. Myrtle To<^ Problenu of Crowing Up. Muncie (Ind.), 
Hie Child Development Service, Ball State Teachers College, 1948. 
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Principals, is an example. Such units are of value and their develop* 
ment should be encouraged. It is true, nevertheless, that the teachers 
who participate directly or indirectly in the development of rO' 
source units tend to use them more extensively and effectively. 
Klohr points out this fact in his doctoral study of the resource unit. 
Among his conclusions is the following statement: 

Five factors tend to contribute to the effectiveness with which resource 
units are used in the selected schools: (1) The organization and content 
of the units, (2) participation of the teachv>rs who are using them, in 
their development, (3) in-service education in their use, (4) administra- 
tive encouragement, and (5) skilled supervision.'^ 

Such a conclusion is to be expected. Sharing in an enterprise tends 
to bring about identification with it. Many "good" resource units 
collect dust on the teacher’s desk because of the absence of one or 
all of the last four factors listed. 

4. The resource unit should be organized and indexed for ef- 
fective use and published in a form that facilitates frequent and 
easy revision. This criterion needs little support. Many criticisms 
have been made by teachers that resoiurce units are difficult to use. 
They claim, with justification, that the mere assembling of large 
masses of activities or reference materials is not enough. The mate- 
rials should be classified in such a way that they are ea.sy to find and 
use. On the other hand, it is undesirable to provide the teacher with 
a ready-made scope and sequence which may serve as a substitute 
for cooperative planning with students. 

If resomce units are to be valuable they must be kept up-to-date 
and modified in the light of the experience of teachers using them. 
For this reason, it is desirable to publish them in looseleaf form or 
to leave blank pages at the end of each section for suggested 
revisions. 

5. A program of resource-unit development requires that ample 
provisions be made for physical facUitieSf released time for partici- 
pants, secreiarkd and consultant service, and the I3se. Preparing 
resource units requires a great deal of time and energy and should 

* Klohr, op. ctt., p. 311. (Italics added by the author) 
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not be relegated to after>school hours. It should be regarded as a 
necessary and valuable part of the teaching load. Some schools have 
solved diis problem through summer workshops during periods in 
whidi teachers are paid their regular salaries. This practice should 
be encouraged. Sufficient budget should be provided for various 
types of services. Needless to state, a high quality of leadership is 
required and should be provided. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT OF 

RESOURCE UNITS-CRITERIA AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

The preceding section dealt with some overall considerations in 
resource-unit development. We now turn to the organization and 
content. In so doing, criteria will be stated and explained. A variety 
of illustrations from resource materials will be presented. 

A. Philosophy and Purposes. 

1. The general philosophy and purposes of the school in ^hich 
the resource unit is to be used should be weU understood by those 
who prepare the unit, and in most cases should be stated 'in the 
unit. The philosophy upon which the resource unit is built should 
be consistent with the philosophy of the school in those situations 
wherein a basic philosophy has been worked out and is well known 
to those who are making or using the resource unit. All of the learn- 
ing activities aflforded by the unit should reflect this basic philoso- 
phy. If the units are to be widely distributed, it is well to include 
this statement in the resource unit. In situations in which .such a 
philosophy has not been developed, the resource unit should con- 
tain a statement of the underlying philosophy of those who prepared 
it. This should represent the highest level of agreement which the 
group can reach upon basic educational issues. 

Since our schools, like those of any other society, reflect the basic 
ideals of the culture, the philosophy which gives direction to^the 
school program should be based upon democratic ideals and 
values and their implications for the educational program. A con- 
venient way of organizing the formulation of an educational philoso- 
phy might be to use the following categories: (1) the nature of our 
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cultural ideals, (2) the nature of the individual, (3) the nature of 
learning, and (4) the purposes of the school in the light of the 
foregoing. The four schools of thought® which have influenced 
widely educational practices and procedures are the Humanists, led 
by Hutchins, Adler, Van Doren, and others; the Social Evolutionists, 
of which Morrison and Judd are representatives; the Social Realists, 
who follow the lead of Briggs; and the Pragmatists, or Expert^ 
mentalists, led by Dewey, Thayer, and Bode. Though these schools 
differ widely, they all claim to be within the framework of a demo- 
cratic society. Hence, their concepts should be examined carefully 
by groups preparing resource units or by schools that are re-examin- 
ing their philosophies. 

The question which might well be raised is; What purposes are 
we striving to attain in our educational program? If the school is 
to function effectively and the resource unit to be of the utmost 
value, a general policy must be adopted with reference to such 
issues facing secondary education as the following: 

1. Shall secondaiy education be made available for all youth or for a 
selected few, i.e., shall a high school adopt a curriculum which will 
meet the needs of all youths or just offer a classical course for those 
able to master it? 

2. Shall secondary education be oriented in terms of the existing social 
order or shall it work for a refinement of the culture? i.e., shall we 
educate for the status quo or for progress toward demociatic American 
ideals? 

3. Shall secondary schools indoctrinate for democracy or educate the 
student to make his own choice? i.e., shall we train for blind following 
of cultural patterns or for the use of the scientific method in all phases 
of democratic life? 

4. Shall the curriculum be interpreted as including only the organized 
subjects or as embracing all the learnmg activities sponsored by the 
schools? i.e., shall the school be evaluated as an American democratic 
institution only in terms of formal subjects or shall all activities spon- 
sored by the school be considered as contributing to the development 
of citizens of a democracy? 

® This classification was first proposed by Joseph Justman, Theories of Sec- 
ondary Education in ' the United States, New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 
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5. Shan the curriculum be based upon the immediate needs, prcditems, 
and interests of adolescents or upon the needs of adult life, i.e,, shsdl 
the curriculum be based upon the individualized needs of youth or 
upon the verbalized needs of adult pressure groups? 

These issues are only a few of those which offer to the school chal- 
lenges which must be met through the practices, procedures, and 
the learning situations which it sponsors.^ 

The following rather elaborate statement of basic philosophy was 
developed as the guiding principle of a resource unit dealing with 
Problems of Living in the Air Age. It was developed by a group of 
graduate students at the Ohio State University under the direction 
of the author. It was not developed in or for a particular school. 
Rather it expresses the general philosophy held by the group that 
prepared it. It is reproduced here to illustrate a possible way of 
dealing with philosophy and purposes in a resource unit. 

THE PHILOSOPHY AND PURPOSES UNDERLYING A RESOURCE 
UNIT ON PROBLEMS OF LIVING IN THE AIR ACfi 

The resolution of conflicts in a democratic societv is only possible 
we have a clear understanding of the meaning of democracy as a way 6f 
life. This means that democracy is given a much broader interpretation 
than when defined to mean only a foim of government or of social 
organization. It becomes primarily a set of values which give direction to 
social living. The following ideals are held to be basic to democracy. 

BESPECT FOR iNDiviDU\LiTY. Democracy, as heie interpreted, hblds that 
all individuals are unique and entitled to lespect, and consequently pro- 
vides for the optimal development of all in the difteient aspects of living: 
intellectual, moral, social, emotional, physical, cultural, vocational, ^jind 
aesthetic. 

COOPERATIVE LIVING. The Optimal development of the individual cannot 
take place in isolation; consequently demociacy recognizes the inter- 
dependence of individuals and holds that its organization should be such 
that it will further the good of all individuals. In this connection it i?^cog- 

® See Chapter XVI for a more complete discussion of the problem of build- 
ing a philoscphy of education in a school. The references at the dose of that 
chapter should be helpful to a group that is working on the development of a 
resource unit. 
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nizes tibat men possess increased opportunities for abundant living because 
of their working with other men and because of the work of other men. 
Thus, it promotes continuous extension of coopei-ation^ common interests^ 
and purposes among individuals. It recognizes, also, that the privileges 
afforded to some men may lead to the lack of opportunity for others and 
thus believes that the privileges of one must be restricted when they inter- 
fere with the opportunities of another. 

THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE. Democracy holds further that the 
optimal development of the individual can take place only when intelli- 
gence becomes the guide for behavior. It believes that the individual, 
through the use of his intelligence, can arrive at an adequate guide for 
his behavior. It believes that the truths which serve as guides for man’s 
progress are ever changing and are derived from man s intelligent use of 
his experience; that the)' are not fixed and eternal and imposed from 
without. This has been defined as the method of intelligence and is con- 
sidered the appropriate method for the meeting of all conflicts and the 
solving of all problems. 

What then should the Ameiican school tr\ to do to further this democ- 
racy in our countr\? It must recognize, of course, that it is just one of the 
social institutions within the larger community and that consequently it 
should utilize the community as a laboratory for the study of problems 
affecting the total community and should cooperate with other agencies 
in carrying out programs of community improvement. But it must, also, 
recognize that it has a uni(jue place m American society and it should: 

1. Make itself a denwctatic place in tuhich students and teaching staff 
live together with due respect and consideration for all members of the 
group. The schools piovide an environment for students and teachers 
in which all may participate in the procedures of democratic living. 
Opportunities for wholesome growth in litelike situations, in healthful and 
pleasant surroundings, are most impoitant to the optimal development of 
all. Teachers and students, in group activities, will share responsibilities 
and will work together cooperatively in planning and solving problems. 

2. Moke provision for the clarification of the meaning of democracy on 
the part of all students. If democratic vajties are to serve as a basis for 
the choice of activities which make up living, these values must be unda^ 
stood. It is, therefore, the responsibility of the school to provide oppor- 
tunities for their examination and clarification. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that this will be done apart from activities in living. The sdiool 
should help the student to understand the democratic values involved in 
all the activities in vmich he engages. 
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3. Encourage and respect the expression of beliefs and opinions on the 
part of aU its students. This means that students will be made to feel 
free to express their opinions even though they may not be in agreement 
with the teachers' views or those of their classmates. They will recognize 
that their beliefs and opinions will be given the same consideration that is 
given to the beliefs and opinions of others. 

4. Help students to clarify and perhaps reconstruct their beliefs and 
values This means that the school should encourage the discussion of 
all controversial issues that affect students. It n^ans that students should 
examine the beliefs they hold in regard to these issues on two scores: 
(1) "WTiat are they based upon? Are they based on superstition, on lack 
of information, on the authority of someone else, on facts? What is their 
basis? and (2) To what conse({ucnces will they leaiP If the student acts 
upon a certain belief, what will be the conseciuences of his behavior? 
When beliefs and values are subjected to such a test, the student will then 
have some basis for understanding his belief. He may adhere more 
strongly to it. He may decide to abandon it. At any rate, he will be able 
to give a more adequate reason for holding such a belief and he will have 
a better guide to behavior. 

5. Provide experiences for group thinking on common problems in order 
to help students understand that individual concerns and social Hbncerns 
are interdependent. The total societal pattern in any culture is com-^ 
posed of institutions contingent upon one another. Any change'‘in’one 
of these institutions in turn affect.^? the larger societal structure. Experi- 
ences in a school that is operating on a democratic basis should provide 
group activities that will aid in the clarifiC‘ation of the societal structure 
and its institutions. Such experiences will present freedom from individual 
expression, but at the same time will call for an examination by each 
person of the effect of his individual behavior and activities or^ pthers. 
This expressed consideration of others and constant examination of ones 
acts in the light of the further consequences to which they lead will in 
turn imply change in the institutions in society and finally in the culture 
itself. 

6. Provide for the development of the whole individual. The school 
recognizes that the intellectual, emotional, and physical aspects of per- 
sonality are interrelated and that one cannot be separated from another. 
It should therefore provide experiences which emphasize the, individual 
and his all-round development as a person rather than upon his' intel- 
lectual training alone. This would mean that in all learning situations pro- 
vision must be made for growth in each of these aspects— physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual. 

7. Base its curriculum upon the problems, needs and interests of 
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youih?^ Education is a continuous process of growth of individuals 
through self-activity in relation to otheis and occurs in each person as a 
result of his total experiences. All school situations should be expressed 
in terms of the purposeful activities of all, and these should be stimulated 
and directed according to the student’s real problems, interests, needs, 
and capacities. Opportiwiities should be given to all so that they may 
purpose, plan, execute, and judge, each according to his many life needs 
and interests that, in turn, will be related to the needs and interests of 
the large group. 

8 Help the student to learn to use the method of intelligence as a 
guide to his behavior. This implies that the curriculum of the school will 
need to be based on activities which are of concern to young people, for 
thinking takes place when people are face4 with problems which they 
need to solve and which they are interested in solving. 

Students will be encouraged to (juestion their own beliefs, the assump- 
tions which they often accept as facts, or the expressed beliefs of other 
people. Only in this manner will they learn to distinguish between fact 
and assumption. 

Students will be taught to recognize the problems which face them, 
to arrive at fruitliil Inpotheses for solving these problems, to gather evi- 
dence which relates to them, to judge this evidence in terms of its useful- 
ness in solving the problems, and to use it to reach conclusions that can 
be supported by facts. 

The school will provide many and varied oppoitunities foi students 
to do reflective thinking. 

A much simpler and perhaps more easily understood formulation 
of general school philosophy is utilized by Worcester County, Mary- 
land.^* The two statements are leproduced in the preface of each 
of the eighteen resource units developed. 

STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
We Believe 

We, as teachers, should provide each ui our boys and girls wdth the 
experiences he needs to make him a good citizen, a good worker, and a 
good family member. 

We should accept him as he is and do wdiat we can for him. 

In developing thi.'* unit, the group made use of the general framework of 
“trends in adolescent vievelopment” which is set forth in Chapter IV. 

See pp. 437-42 for a descnption of the unit: Getting Along With Others, 
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We should consider him as an individual with his own methods and 
rate of learning and should guide him through experiences which he 
feels are interesting and worthwhile. He and his parents should help in 
planning these experiences. 

We should teach him in the light of all that is known about how boys 
and girls grow and develop. 

We should be concerned about all of the expeiiences he has, not merely 
with what he does in our classroom. 

We should see that he has a wide variety of feal experiences. All of his 
experiences should be as real and life-like as possible. 

VCe should do all that we can to insure his growth and success and 
stead\ progress through school. 

We should measure the success of our teaching in terms of what he 
does, in school and out, rather than in terms of what he writes on a test 
paper. 

We should hold him up to standards— standards set in accordance with 
his own maturity and needs. 

We should provide him with the experiences every boy and girl needs 
and also give him ample opportunity to develop his own special interests 
and abilities. 

We should be concerned about his present problems as well as hiS| 
future problems. 

We should plan and organize his experiences around common problem^ 
of living. 


We Also Believe 
Each boy and girl needs: 

The ability to read, write, listen, speak, and compute effectively ia normal 
every-day situations. 

Sound ethical and moral principles. 

Wholesome recreational interests. 

Suj^ervised work experience. 

Ability to purchase and use goods and services wisely. 

Sound health habits— physical, mental, and emotional. 

Ability to plan, work, and solve problems with others. 

Respect for his fellow-men. 

Sound work habits. 

Ability to think critically. 

Ability to fulfill the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Awareness of the importance of conserving human and natural resources. 
Respect for wholesome family living. 

Ability to work for world peace. 
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Appreeia ti on beauty in literature, art, music, and nature^ 

Respect for science and the potmtiality of science. 

Understanding of himself.^^ 

2. The obfectives of the resource unity or its ponible confribu* 
Hons to the general purposes of the school, should serve as a guide 
to the development of the unit and therefore should be explidHy 
set forth. Practices vary widely with respect to this criterion. Some 
of the statements are very general in character, some almost ato- 
mistic. Sometimes they are stated as specific skills and understand- 
ings to be developed. 

The following illustration is taken from a resource unit entitled 
Science-Servant or Master, which was prepared by a group of 
graduate students under the direction of the author. The statement 
of “major purposes” is preceded by one dealing with the philosophy 
and purposes of the school. 

1. To help the student to understand the meaning and significance of the 
scientific method m solving problems of human concern. 

The impact of the saentiiic method in changing our ways of thinking 
and livmg is well known among scientists, but the student needs to be 
onented to the problem particularly as the metliod has application to 
areas that extend beyond the field of technology. For example, the appli- 
cation of scientific method to the problem of delinquency. 

2. To develop tn the student an appreciation of the scientific attitude, 
and an abihty and desire to use the scientific method in its generalized 
form {i.e , reflective thinking) in solving his problems. 

The future of democracy depends upon the extent to which the citizen 
maintains an open-mmded attitude toward problems of improving human 
relationship; and the extent to which he develops the habit of using 
reflective thinking in solving the problems which beset him. For example, 
the good citizen maintai ns an open-minded attitude toward politicaj 
parties, and decides his vote only after a reflective consideration of the 
important issues, instead of actmg upon the basis of tradition or impulse. 

3. To help the student to understand the problems which have arisen 
in aU areas of living because of the growth of techrudogy, e.g., heahh, 
soebd~economic life, morals and ethics, and on his own level to help 
solve these problems. 

We are apt to tak^ior granted die fact that we live in a tedinolo^oa] 
*• Ibid., pp. iv-v. 
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society, and to accept changes as normal. We fail to take into account, 
however, the fact that technology creates problems of unemployiiient, that 
new discoveries in the field of science clash with existing beliefs about 
morals and religion, and that as a consequence there is need for a con- 
tinuous reinterpretation of beliefs, and for adjustment to changed social 
and economic conditions. 

4. To help the student to realize the dangers both of utilizing the fruits 
of scientific achievement for destructive ends and the possibilities of 
utilizing them for the advancement of humdn living 

It is sometimes forgotten that technological advance has made possible 
total destruction of humanity. If those who control science and invention 
are not motivated by ideals of human development, man’s advance toward 
a higher type of civilization may be permanently checked. On the other 
hand, the “American Dream” oi an economy of abundance is now capable 
of realization, if we learn to use science for promotion of human welfare. 

5. To help the student to develop consisicnt attitudes toward the prob- 
lem of applying science to living. 

Men differ wndcilv in their beliefs concerning the application of science 
to certain areas of living. Some claim it has no applicability to problems 
in the moral or religious field. Others hold to the opposite point ot view. 
It is not the function of the school to impose a given set of beTiefs, but 
rather to help the student to develop a unified consistent outlopk on hi^ 
world. This it should do through full and free discussion of all significant 
issues that are within the maturity level of the student and of interest 
to him. 

6. To help the student to see the connection between the method of 
science and the method of democracy 

Democracy as a way of life gives a very impoitant pl.ice to the intelli- 
gence of the common man. It holds that citizens can be taught to solve 
their problems by using the method of science. Scientific knowledge grows 
by the application of the scientific method to new problems in a given 
field. Democracy grows by applying the same method to the progressive 
refinement of its ideals, institutions, and practices. Thus science and 
democracy bear a close relationship, 

A considerably more specific formulation of objectives is found 
in a resource unit on family living.^'* After stating the philosophy of 
education held by the group, the objectives of the resource uriSt are 
set forth as follows: 

'“Lucile L. Lurry and Others. Problems of Family Living. Tallahassee, 
Florida, State Department of Education, 1951 (Mimeographed). 
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The purpose of a democratic school comes from the values which 
give direction to everything that it does. These include optimal develop- 
ment of all individuals, recognizing the value of cooperative process in 
solution of problems, and since we believe that each individual has 
competency to think and solve problems, we would use reflective thinking. 

Within the scope of this resource unit our basic goal is to strengthen 
home and family life in a democratic society. We need to develop whole- 
some attitudes toward critical issues of home and family living. Since these 
issues cannot be handled as questions which can be answered with facts 
and information only, we must develop consistent and non-conflicting 
attitudes, ever widening interests and appieciations, and a certain amount 
of skill in relation to the following: 

1. The responsibility of citizenship as a member of the family and com- 
munity. 

2. The characteristics of a democratic home in terms of the behavior 
of the individual. 

3. The sharing and maintenance aspect of family living. 

4. The use of family council or some other cooperative process in 
solving conflicts. 

5. How the house may become a home. 

6. A consistent set of values to guide life through family living. 

7. The problem of eugenics, courtship and marriage. 

8. The having and guiding of children 

9. The individual as a member of a family group. 

10. The wise use of resources such as: money, time and energy. 

1 1 . The effect of technological development on home life in a democratic 
society. 

12. The problems of old age. 

13 An appreciation for differences between home and community stand- 
ards. 

14. The feeling of responsibility to participate in developing community 
standards. 

15. In the considerations of similarities and differences concerning family 
life in other countries as compared to a democratic society. 

16. In the appreciation of beauty in the liome and community. 

17. In the recreation, hobbies, and other activities which might be par- 
ticipated in by the family and community. 

18. In the habits that contribute to good health.^^ 

A very simple and direct statement of objectives is set forth in a 
Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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Ksouroe in ilie social science field.^** The unit contains no gon< 
eral statement of philosophy or purposes. It is divided into seven 
“topics," as follows: (1) The Function of Money, (2) Our Mone- 
tary System, (3) The Federal Reserve System, (4) Kinds of Banks 
and the Services They Perform, (5) Money and Prices, (6) Money 
Management, and (7) Good Buymanship. These topics are pre- 
sented in the above order, and for each topic one or more objectives 
are stated. These objectives are as follows: 

1. To understand the functions of money. 

2. To understand the historic background of laws regulating our mone- 
tary system, and to understand the provisions made for regulating 
our monetary system today. 

3. To analyze the origin, the organization, and the functions of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

4. To understand the relation between an efficient national bapking 
system and a prosperous economy in the United States. 

5. To develop an understanding of the various kinds of bank« and the 
functions they perform. 

6. To develop an understanding of the relationship between money and 
prices. 

7. To learn the knowledges, appreciations, and skills of money man- 
agement. 

8. To acquire the information, skills and attitudes necessary to good buy- 
manship.^® 

Some resource units deal with the problem of objectives as out- 
comes in terms of behavior patterns. A bulletin developed at the 
University of Utah^^ is a case in point. The bulletin contains six 
resource units, as follows: (1) Life in the Pre-Revolutionary Col- 
onies, (2) Mental Health, (3) Personal Economics, (4) So You 
Want a Job, (5) Effective Family Living, and (6) America on 

Money and Credit, A Resource Unit Planned by the Philadelphia Eco- 
nomics Seminar for Use by Social Studies and Commercial Teachers. { Mimeo- 
graphed) Philadelphia, Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
1951. 

Ibid., m, 2-25, passim. Note: Objectives 3 and 4 are listed under Topic 3. 
’^Don Orton, Ed. Resource Units as Means to Functional Learning, Salt 
Lake City, College of Education, University of Utah, 1950. ( mimeo. ) 
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Wheels; The Automobile and Motor Transportation. For purposes oi 
illustration the section dealing with Anticipated Outcomes of the 
unit, entitled Mental Health is presented herewith: 

Anticipated Outcomes 
A. In terms of student behavior 

1. Understandings. The mentally healthy student understands 

a. That most, if not all, of the physiological and social drives, 
needs, and urges that each of us experiences are shared in 
common by other normal human beings. 

b. That conflict arises in the individual when these needs, drives, 
and urges are blocked from reaching their desired goal 

c. That man must channel his energies, drives, and needs into 
socially useful ends 

d. That when conflict occurs, tension is produced in the physio- 
logical structure of the person 

e. That some tension is necessary for man’s behaving in any way, 
whether it be socially constructive or socialK destructive 

f. That personal happiness comes from directing emotional urges 
and drives of life into useful patterns of behavior 

g. That the mam causes of unhappiness are experiences of life 
not directed into useful patterns 

h. That weaknesses must be accepted and understood— everyone 
cannot be equally good in every skill, in every quality of per- 
sonality, etc. 

i. That the mentally ill jierson is not sinful or an object of amuse- 
ment 

j. The components of emotional maturity: 

(1) Facing reality 

(2) Accepting oneself 

(3) Broadmindedness 

(4) Substitution of short-term sacrifices in order to achieve 
longer-term goals, i.e., getting further education now to 
be more capable in effective living later 

(5) Control of emotions, i.e., not leading in tirades, not saying 
everything that comes to his mind, and being able to see 
the other person’s point of view 

(6) Respect for the dignity of each individual personality 

k. That the basic emotions of human behavior— fear, anger, grief> 
love, jealousy— can be examined rationally and integrated into 
a wholesome personality. 
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l. That all normal people have the tendencies that are exhibited 
in abnormal behavior 

m. Each person must assume responsibility for his own behavior 
so as to further the common good of the group and community 
as a whole 

n. That every person has unique experiences which develop in 
him a unique personality 

o. That it is not the experiences one has which make up his out- 
look on life, but rather how he feels about these experiences 
which are unique to his own life 

2. Value patterns— attitudes, appreciations, and interests. As a result 
of the experiences presented in this unit, the student should 

a. Desire to develop behavior which is socially constructive 

b. Desire to develop a more attractive personality 

c. Want to be more useful in his own living and in the lives of 
those with whom he lives, works, and associates 

d. Enjoy the possibilities of being able to share problems, joys, 
and interests with others 

e. Want to develop effective methods of socialization in order 

to further cultivate his own personality ^ 

f. Be interested in achieving heterosexual adjustment 

g. Want to be emotionally mature , , ' 

h. Have interest in the desires, joys, and values of others . 

i. Want to be friendly rather than egocentric 

j. Be tolerant of the differences between his personality and the 
personalities of others 

3, Habits, skills, and al^ilities A student who practices good mental 

hygiene * 

a. Develops social skills which increase the feeling of belong- 
ingness 

b. Develops personal strengths and recognizes personal weak- 
nesses 

c. Moves toward the goal of self-realization 

d. Puts acquaintances at ease and shows sensitivity to their needs 

e. Develops an objective approach to personal problems 

f. Practices good physical health habits 

g. Develops a sense of self-confidence when with others 

B. In terms of generalizations ' ^ 

1. The primary source of emotional maturation is the individual’s 
own resources. 

2. Scientific research, not popular beliefs and nostrums, provides 
amelioration of mental and emotional ills. 

3. One’s personality is now becoming what it will be tomorrow. 
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4. The facts of mental hygiene are not of personal value until they 
are personally applied. 

5. Sometimes the best assurance of achieving long-range goals and 
satisfactions is the foregoing of immediate pleasures. 

6. All normal people at one time or another have abnormal problems. 

7. Only as each individual is mentally and physically healthy can 
society as a whole be well adjusted.^® 

In this section a number of patterns for stating philosophy and 
purposes have been presented. The illustrations range from the very 
abstract high-level generalization to the very specific analyses ap- 
proach. Resource-development groups need to think through the 
problem carefully before making a decision as to the type of presen- 
tation they wish to make. A given groups conception of the goals 
of education and the nature of the learning process will obviously 
influence the way the group states the pin poses or outcomes of 
the unit. 

B. The Scope of the Unit 

1 . The resurce unit should contain a statement of the scope, Le., 
the limits of the area included; the major problems, issues, or 
hypotheses; definitions of terms used; the grade levels for which 
the unit is designed; and helpful references to orient the teacher to 
the problem area. Practices in this category range from brief intro- 
ductory statements to elaborate discussions of the nature of the area, 
its issues and problems. There is no common pattern. 

Krug^** cites interesting examples oi “content outlines or list of 
problems in the area,” a term he uses instead of “scope.” Some of 
these are nothing more than an outline of logically organized subject 
matter, such as one might find in a textbook. Such definitions of 
scope certainly do not represent any radical departure from the 
traditional course of study outlines. Perhaps they do serve a purpose. 
As Krug suggests: 

The content outline also helps a subject-matter-minded teacher to gain 
a sense of security in preplanning. It provides a basis whereby he can 

Ibid,y pp. 35-38. 

See Edward Krug, Curriculum Planning. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950. Pp. 174-5. Copyright, 1950, by Harper and Brothers. 
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check to see that no significant items are being passed over widiout a^ 
quate consideration in the planning process. Nor does this mean that die 
teacher simply has to "get it all in.” In this sense the content outline 
makes a contribution to the comprehensiveness and balance stressed by 
some curriculum leaders.^^ 

The statement of scope may take the form of a list of problems 
(as distinguished from activities) which «fe pertinent to the area. 
The following is a typical example of this type of scope develop- 
ment. It was developed in connection with a unit on International 
Understanding. 

Some Problems Facing the World in Its Struggle for Peace 

1. How can countries with such conflicting economic, political and social 
ideologies as Great Britain, U.S.S.R., and the United States work 
together for peace? 

2. How can national policies of restricted immigration be reconciled with 
the needs of the millions of homeless peoples in the world? 

3. What IS to be the future of the “backward” peoples of tljp world? 
Is this to be handled on a national or an international basis^ 

4. How are the world’s resources to be distributed and oonlToll^d to 
attain a greater degree of economic security for all peoples? 

5. How can the conflicting theories of national sovereignty and inter- 
national order be reconciled? 

6. How can the rights of small nations be protected in a world domi- 
nated by big powers who possess the power of veto? 

A more pretentious approach combines the essay-type exposition 
of the major problems of the unit with problems which might be 
asked by students. The following statement from a unit developed 
by Myrtle Toops entitled "Problems of Growing Up.” is an excel- 
lent illustration of what seems to the author to be the most satis- 
factory approach: 

Introduction. The purpose of this section is to present and clartfy some 
of the major problems which early adolescents meet in their pbifsonal- 
social relationships and to present a position, which may be used in 
dealing with these problems. It is hoped that the method of intelligraice 

*®ZWd., p. 174. 

llHd., p. 176. Quoted by Krug from a resource unit entitled: Striding 
Intemationm Understanding, by Bernice M. Scott. 
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will be used whereby wholesome attitudes will develop and influence the 
conduct as students solve their problems in these personal^sooial fields. 
This section is designed to help teachers see the rich and varied possi* 
bilities of the unit. 

The unit does not attempt to present all of the problems in this field 
or to attempt to solve them. It is hoped that the unit will be stimulation 
to a teacher to consider further study in developmg the plans for study 
with the class and, thereby, enrich the curriculum. 

The length of time devoted tc\ the problems will condition the scope. 

GHOWTH IN SELF-BEALIZATION AND 
PERSONAL LIVING 

Keeping well. From the time the child is able to understand the lan- 
guage, he is counseled by parents, friends, and teachers about what foods 
are good for him and the ones that are bad for him, how long he should 
sleep, dangers of eating between meals, washmg hands before eating, 
and various other rules of health. Surveys show that most school children 
can quote numberless health slogans but do not actually practice them. 
In a recent survey m a school cafeteria where seveial hundred children 
eat daily, only four to five per cent purchased raw vegetables and fruits 
or salads contammg them, yet they had been taught for one hour each 
day during the whole year what foods should be eaten. 

If the study of foods is to be functional and of the most immediate 
value in the eyes of the students, it must be presented to them in such 
a way that they see it in light of their own values and objectives. Girls 
will be concerned with the effect foods will have upon their complexions 
and their figures. Boys are interested in the foods which will build strong, 
healthy bodies so they can become better athletes. The study must center 
around actual experience, giving the opportunity of working with the 
foods themselves. In early adolescence some children are interested in 
learning how to cook, to use equipment, and to eat. They are so inter- 
ested in themselves that they are interested in studying food needs, their 
effect upon the body, and planning and serving meals. They love to give 
parties. They will go to extremes to make them successes and will practice 
table etiquette and manners for days beforehand.^^ 

Too often the child does not realize that the mental outlook and social 
attitudes are closely bound to bodily health. Zachry and Lighty, in "Emo- 
tion ai\d Conduct in Adolescence’" (1940), say that *^the body is the 
medium of the personality in the expression of the physical, emc^ional, 
intellectual and social aspects. The body is the portrait of personality. 

Class of 1938, University School, The Ohio State University, Were We 
Guinea Pig^ New York: Heniy Holt and Campany, 1938. 
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The posture and gait portray attitudes as much as facial expressions tell 
emotions and feelings/' 

To the adolescent the importance of his body in shaping his personal 
life is very emphatic, because the bodily changes that take place are of 
absorbing interest to the individual going through them. The deep con- 
cern of many youth about their personal appearance as it is now and 
later makes personal health a matter ot immediate interest. 

The teacher must use care and tact in her planning. Most adolescents 
are interested in health and need help^in sblving their problems. The 
individual problems of health complicate the personal living of many 
students. Some come from homes where the diet and environment are 
not suitable to proper physical and mental health. Health must be pre- 
sented as a positive quality lather than stressing the dangers and fears. 
Conditions conducive to health should be brought out. Mental health is 
as necessary as physical health. A happy, contented, wholesome-thinking 
child is the goal of schools. 

In meeting the health needs, proper attitudes must be developed. The 
child must discover and develop the proper attitudes himself. He must 
discover that health is the basis of all happiness; that it is smart to choose 
food wisely; he needs to know that good food need not be expensive; 
that the scientific study of foods and health habits will help one to live 
longer and more richly. He must realize that social approval cannot take • 
the place of ruined health, he must discover through experimentation that 
many of our advertisements and much of the printed literature are not 
necessarily true. Through critical analysis he will seek evidences of gen- 
eralizations on radio, and in the newspapers. After wisely testing and 
experimenting he will formulate his own decisions basing them upon evi- 
dence gained. Through participation in discussion after scientific experi- 
mentation, and the organization of his discoveries, he will be able to point 
out fallacies in superstitions and arrive at decisions with skill and 
judgment. 

Adolescents are not much concerned about the anatomy and physiology 
of their bodies. Some of the problems about which they might be con- 
cerned are: 

1. Why can't I eat candy? 

2. Are sweet and fried foods fattening? 

3. How can I lose or gain weight? 

4. Is spinach the best green food? 

5. What do cigarettes and cokes do to me? 

Caroline Zachiy and Margaret Lighty, Emotion and Conduct in Adoles- 
cence. New York: D. Appleton-Centuxy Co., 1940, p. 33. 
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6. Is coffee hannfulp 

7. Why can’t I eat between meals? 

8. What does alcohol do to anyone? 

9. Does the radio tell the truth about foods, strong drinks and tobacco? 

10. How can I get rid of pimples on my face? 

11. How can I grow taller? How does my posture affect my health? 

12. Must I eat just what Mother says I should? 

13. Why do most people take vitamin pills? 

14. How can I know I’m not catching disease in a public rest room? 

15. Are all restaurants dirty? 

16. Will carrots improve my eyesight? 

17. Is celery good for my brain? 

18. How much sleep do I need? 

19. How should I use my leisure time? 

20. What exercise should 1 engage in to keep well? 

21. Will keeping happv keep me well? 

These and many other problems will be presented when students are 
permitted to help plan. The student who has the opportunity to experi- 
ment, read, weigh evidences, and arrive at his own decisions, will come 
to the realization that good health is necessary for personal happiness as 
well as the welfare of others. He will show greater interest m being 
healthy and active, in establishing and maintaining the proper food and 
other health habits because he has learned through critical thinking that 
it is best for himself and others. 

Knowing myself. One has onlv to examine jin^enile court records and 
social workers’ cases to become convinced that the lack of a wholesome 
attitude toward sex has been the cause of much juvenile delinquency. 
The word “sex” is taboo in many homes, schools, and churches. Educa- 
tion in one of the most vital issues of growing up has been largely no- 
body’s responsibility. This unit of work takes the stand that it is the duty 
of the school to provide accurate information and instruction in view of 
developing desirable attitudes toward sex in youth. In youth surveys it is 
one of the common interests checked by students. Many children of early 
adolescence brood over their questions in secret or resort to whatever 
their “wiser” friends have to offer. It is the belief of the writer tliat a unit 
may be planned entitled “Next Generation” or “Understanding my 
Body” 24 wherein the youth examine their problems openly and without 
the secrecy which makes “sex” something to be mentioned behind closed 
doors. 

Ohio State University Laboratory Schod teaches a unit in seventh gcade 
with this title. 
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Children of jimkn' hi^ age diould be developing constructive ottftudes 
toward their bodies. Sex should be treated as a normal aspect of life. 
Throu^ the study of flowers, frogs, and snails, many questions about 
which diildren are curious will be solved. 

Some of the problems common to this age will likely take some of 
diese forms: 

1. What changes does my body make as I gtipw up? 

2. What are the differences in the body struct'lire of boys and girls? 

3. Do girls grow up faster than boys? 

4. How does life begin? 

5. How can I find out if I am developing normally? 

6. Will the foods I eat affect my development? 

7. How can I develop pleasant manners, poise, self-control, and an even 
temper? 

Personal grooming. Girls in junior high school spend hours on self 
adornment. Early signs of the interest are cutting off their braids of hair, 
talk of permanent waves, use of cosmetics, and discussion of clothing. 
Boys, somewhat later, begin to slick the hair back with oil, wea» neckties 
and show concern over their clothing. These are real interests and youtjp 
feel the need for learning what is proper in self adornment. 'Kiis^n^ed 
should be met through the co-operation of the core, art, science, S 09 ial 
studies, and home economics tecKhers. In order to be- successful in social 
groups, the adolescent must gain recognition and acceptance by those 
groups. Often unsatisfied desire for recognition and acceptance will lead 
the person to seek coveted attention through an over-emphasis on dre^. 
Lack of attention blocks emotions and develops a feeling of inadequacy. 
Youth need help in balancing their desires. Clothes and personal appear- 
ance are often an emotional stabilizer to an insecure person. ' 

Tlte inner nature of a person is shown through display of his likes, 
intaests, and tastes. His likes come from opportunities which his environ- 
ment has provided for him, which be has selected because they appeal to 
bis emotions. His interests come from activities offered by his environment 
wbidh relate to bis capacities. His tastes grow out of bis likes and 
interests. Acceptance by a group and conformity to the group affects an 
individual’s success and attitudes toward himself. His tastes may affect 
bis establishment of good human relationships. 

The school may well provide opportunities for the adolescent to learn 
how to express his or her personality in appearance and dodies and how 
to be attractive to others. A study of colors that suit the individual’s 
complexion, die proper use of cosmetics, combinations of color, line wd 
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form of clothing, choice of proper fabrics, dress designing, mid how to 
care for the clothing are important studies. The proper clothing to wear 
on various occasions, the best fabrics to buy, and the propaganda used in 
advertising are other problems of youth. 

Cleanliness of the hair, nails, skin, and teeth are necessary studies and 
worthwhile to youth. 

Such questions as these are of vital concern and are often asked by 
junior high students. 

1. Do I need make-up? If so, what? 

2. When should I wear a formal? 

3. What colors should I wear? 

4. How can I keep my complexion clear and without pimples? 

5. How often should I bathe? 

6. What should I wear to ... ? 

7. How should I do my hair? 

8. How can I dress well on a small allowance? 

9. Should girls wear slacks? 

10. Should girls go without hose? Wear bobby sox? 

11. Should I use lipstick? 

12. When are spoit clothes in good taste? 

13. What fabrics are best? 

14. Will clothes win me friends and make me popular? 

13. What kind of clothes should a fat person wear? 

16. How can I gain poise? 

17. How often should I change m\ clothing? 

18. Do boys like fat girls and vice versa? 

19. How can I keep mv clothing clean? 

20. What can I do to keep my teeth white and my skin soft? 

EMOTIONAL ST^Bliny \ND 
CONTROLLING MYSELF 

In early childhood the child has, in many instances, developed a sense 
of security and feels himself a necessary part of his family; however 
during early adolescence this same child is beginning to break away from 
this close family attachment and is reaching out into larger areas where 
he is seeking that same sense of security with his friends and classmates. 
Some make the adjustment easily, but many lack emotional control and 
sense their frustration but do not know what to do about it. The child 
may offend his 'best friend; in a storm of temper, he may get himself into 
trouble thoughtlessly; he speaks before he thinks of the consequences; he 
resents any outside {Sbessure; and, most of all, he constantly fears the 
loss of the friendship of his classmates whereby he loses his present 
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status. As he grows older new emotional elements appear in the relation- 
ship between boys and girls as he leaves the homosexual phase of 
childhood. 

The school can be a valuable aid to the child by providing the oppor- 
tunity to view such problems as these: 

1. How can I be popular? 

2. Why is the class against me? 

3. Why can’t I get along with my friends? 

4. How can I put class welfare ahead oi selfish interest? 

5. Why am I not popular? 

6. How can I overcome shyness? 

7. Others have the nerve to do things, why can't I? 

8. Why do sonic of my classmates show oil all the time? 

9. Why do the (girls or boys) want to run everything? 

10. How can I get acquainted with more girls and boys? 

11. How can I know I want someone for my friend? 

12. How can I keep my friends? 

13. How can I control my temper? 

14. How can 1 grow to be unselfish? 

15. Why do girls cry so much? 

16. Why am J always getting my feelings hurt? 

17. How can I be friends to everyone? 

18. Should girls form little cli<j6es? 

19. Would hobbies help us? 

20. How can 1 say *‘No” to the ciowd? 

21. When should I drop a liiimd'^ 

22. How many friends should I have? 

23. How can 1 spend my leisiiie time? 

24. How can recreation contribute to my social growth? 

Expressing myself. The child’s relations with others will be affected by 
his ability to express his experiences in symbols which will have meaning 
to others and can be shared by them. The medium of first importance 
is our language, but painting, dancing, modeling, and music are other 
means of communication. Each individual is entitled to a chance for 
creative expressions, which will give him close communion with people. 
To understand people and to be understood by others is a neetj. of the 
adolescent. 

The school must provide each child with real experiences, and an 
opportunity and aid as well in reconstructing these experiences into 
meaningful ones. 

Language is identified with the budding personalia of the child. His 
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speaking and writing, if he is permitted to use it freely and without 
inhibition, gives cues for insight into his needs and tensions. His desires 
and his yearnings, his satisfactions and frustrations may be learned 
through what he says. His attitudes and feelings are revealed in his 
witings. 

Children must be encouraged and given an opportunity for natural and 
free expression in terms ot their personalities. In other words, con- 
tent must be glorified before form, posture, and delivery. The learn- 
ing situation is destroyed when teachers sacrifice ideas of children for 
their own standards of form. Standards will be developed as needs for 
them are created. 

If students are given the opportunity to formulate their problems, no 
doubt some of the following would appear. 

1. What should we talk about in mixed groups? 

2. What should I talk about on a date? 

3. What are the correct forms of introduction? 

4. How do I introduce a speaker to our club? 

5. How do I write invitations? Letters? Thank you notes^ 

6. How do I write an article tor our magazine oi newspaper? 

7. How can I cultivate a pleasant speaking voice? 

8. Are noisy, talkative people most popular? 

9. Does correct English make any differences in my popularity? 

10. May I show how I feel with my water-colors? 

11. May I compose a song to show this story? 

12. Why isn’t slang all right? 

13. How are meetings conducted? 

14. What makes a good conversation? 

15. Wliat makes a good panel discussion^ 

16. What are good ways to conduct class discussions? 

17. How' can I interest my class in this project? 

18. How can we sell the idea? 

19. How do you write a summary? An outline? 

20. How do I present problems at student council? 

21. How are clubs organized? 

22. How can I improve my reading? 

DEVELOPING DESIRABLE HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Making and choosing friends. Friendships use much of the time of the 
adolescent. The violent group activity of childhood, such as running, 
gives way to loitering on the street corner, in the school halls, or in the 
corner drug store, where the youngsters engage in meaningless (from an 
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adult viewpoint) conversations, whereby intimacy is established and 
strengthen^. 

If these friendships are not established, the child feels friendless and 
he begins to doubt his normality and does not attain social effectiveness, 
and, as a result, emotional disturbances appear. Sometimes a shy, bashful 
child is thought to be a snob, or some may say they are misunderstood. 
The economic level of a child may be a social asset or barrier as the 
case may be. 

Because the development of friendships is of tremendous importance 
to the future welfare of the child, this need should be met. Through 
discussion, reading, dramatization, and participation, higher ideals can be 
built. The teacher must provide activities within the class which will 
help youth realize the value of having something to offer friends. Leader- 
ship grows out of being able to talk convincingly and entertainingly. Lists 
of commendable traits might well be built in view of developing such 
attitudes as tolerance, ability to listen, the value of praise when it is due, 
cooperativeness, courtesy, leadership, desire to control tempers, and desire 
to be truthful. 

Social techniques, such as the ability to plav games, and dance, 
whereby poise and prestige are gained, are valuable aids. Jhe non- 
democratic features of cliques may be studies as to how they might be 
extended to include the whole school. Sexual behavior stancjgrd^ and 
patterns may be worthwhile in some groups. A knowledge of common 
manners and customs is a valuable asset in making friends. Certain sensi- 
tivities will need to be developed, such as one’s responsibility to his 
friends, an awareness of another’s standards of appearance, and the' worth 
of each individual, even if he is different in race, religion, or habits. An 
appreciation of the rights and achievements of others is important. 

In view of friendships, children must have practice in all the social 
graces. They are interested in winning group approval and developing 
social skills to the extent of doing everything socially correct. 

Some of their common problems are: 

1. How can I keep my friends? 

2. How do I introduce my friends to friends? To parents? 

3. How can 1 make strangers feel at home in our group? 

4. How do I make a date? 

5. What is correct at a dance? At a tea? At a dinner at th6 hotel? 

6. How do I spend an evening without money? 

7. What are correct table manners? 

8. Why can t we have dancing classes? 

9. How can I get everyone to participate in the activities at the party? 

10. Why don’t boys dance with me? 
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11. Should I have dates in junior high school? 

12. What games can we play at class parties? 

13. What can boys and girls do in leisure time? 

14. flow many girl fnends should I have? Boy friends? 

15. When I enter a new school, how can I make friends? 

16. How can I find out if I want a newcomer for a friend? 

Living with my family. The family of modem society is rapidly chang- 
ing. The decrease in the numbers in the family is maiked. Invention has 
lessened the work within the home. Society has charge of the education, 
religion, and medicine instead of the family of old. Theie is no economic 
activity in most homes today. Parental authority is declining. Home has 
largely become a place to get part of your meals and a place to sleep. 
Children of working mothers are left in the care of others than family 
members. Society, however, can never give the affection and status to a 
child that the family can give. 

The area of family lelations is of vital concern to an adolescent. The 
feelings which develop between a child imd his paients and teachers 
have a veiy gieat effect upon the child’s behavior toward people in 
general as he grows up. As the child grows up, he realizes that he is a 
person, with ideals, ambitions, and purposes in life. He desires freedom 
and independence m his actions. He does not wish his familv to know 
all that he does. He may be sensitive about family status and control. 
Many parents, as they see the child develop, visualize the man or woman 
they want him or her to become and will insist upon the same standards 
of behavior they had. They fail to realize that the child feels inferior 
when he cannot be like his gioi.p. All these things bring on conflict and 
rebellion between parent and child. Theie is a gap between genera- 
tions. 

The writer believes that the school should develop means whereby a 
child may develop gieatei self-confidence and new areas of independence 
with the aid and secninty of the family. 

The young person who finds himself in rebellion against parents 
imagines his case is pecniliar. He misunderstands, is perplexed and wor- 
ried. The school must help students understand their families and their 
own relations with parents. It must help many students to realize that 
what is happening to them, is a normal growing-up process and that their 
parents are not so different from most parents. It must help them solve 
their conflicts and problems and to be less belligerent toward the counsel- 
ing of parents. 

The core teacher tpmt help the student feel secure. He must respect 
the confidence entrusted with him. He must direct his thinking about 
family relationships. It is true many cases of maladjustment come out of 
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homes where the family relationships are poor and schools must help 
with the adjustment of the child. 

Each adolescent wants to be understood and loved just as he is; he 
wants his friends accepted by his family; he wants to be proud of his 
home and to have one like the rest of his friends; he wants parents to 
understand this need for friends with both sexes and with other adults 
besides his family; he seeks freedom from domination by his parents yet 
he wants their love and protection. 

The understanding teacher can do most to help students gain an 
insight into the importance of home life and lead them to see that most 
individuals have problems of personality and home adjustment and that 
all youth wish independence. Through the method of intelligence the 
child must gain happiness and security, and self-direction. He must 
develop skills in working, planning, and sharing in his family; he must 
develop attitudes of willingness to assume responsibilities in his family, a 
respect for authority and for the rights of others. Through examining his 
problems, and studying his prejudices, he should develop a co-operative 
spirit, and a tolerant attitude. He must show an appreciation for parental 
care and protection. Out of it all he will make his decisions for the 
family good. 

The following problems w’ill piobably show some common interests (jf 
the junior high child: 

1. How can I get my parents to understand and to trust me? 

2. Why do the old folks say we are worse than the young folks were 
when they were )rOung? 

3. How much of an allowance should I have? 

4. How can I get along with my brothers and sisters? 

5. How should I use my younger brotht'rs and sisters? 

6. Should I take them with me all the time? 

7. Whv are mv parents so strict? 

8. How much of the work at home should I do? 

9. How can I talk over my problems with my parents? 

10. Why don’t grown ups treat us as if we are growing up? 

11. \Aliat can I do with my old-fashioned parents? 

12. Should my parents punish me? 

13. Should junior high boys and girls drive cars? 

14. What are my responsibilities to my parents and home as farr as work 
there is concerned? 

15. Do I have to tell my parents everything or is it not wrong to keep 
secrets? 

16. Shall I follow my crowd or obey my parents’ wishes? 
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17. What is my responsibility in family planning? 

18. What are my responsibilities with regard to the family budget? 

19. How much should my parents control my actions and in what actions 
am I capable of maintaining independence? 

LIVING WITH OTHER RACES AND RELIGIONS 

The adolescent comes in contact with other races and religions in the 
neighborhood play, in the school, with maids and helpers in the homes, 
on the streets, and at work. Perhaps he gave them little thought as a 
young child, but as he develops he hears adults talk, his older playmates 
may engage in neighborhood fights, his experiences, within his environ- 
ment give him certain views and prejudices. His parents and friends, the 
mores of his culture imbue him with beliefs, ideas, and prejudices, and 
thus, he grows up carrying on the class hatreds. 

It is not the duty of ihe school to indoctrinate but it is its duty to 
provide the opportunities to weigh, judge, examine, and take on, or 
discard beliefs held. The conflict today betw^een Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews and Gentiles, Negroes and Whites, is greater than it has ever been 
in this century, because these groups have been thrown together more 
often due to economic conditions, the war, and our new modes of travel 
and communication. 

Children of the junior high school level reflect the beliefs of their 
parents with regard to both race and religion, together with the experi- 
ences they have met with them in their growing up. 

It is of utmost importance that children learn to respect other people 
for what they contribute regardless of race, color, or creed. 

In the junior high school a study of the minority groups, and their 
housing, incom#*, and employment problems is worthwhile. The sameness 
of their nature biologically and scientifically should be stressed rather 
than the differences. How we came to ha^ e racial and religious problems, 
as well as the role played by these minority groups in our American 
ciJture will build the background for developing proper attitude's and 
interests. 

In developing these interests provision must be made for groups to 
work, play, and plan with children of other races and creeds. An appre- 
ciation for the “good” life, and for an urtderstanding of their own and 
other peoples ethnic backgrounds must be built. Critical analysis of 
prejudices, reservation of judgment until facts are known, ability to dis- 
tinguish between facts and opinion, the falsity of sweeping statements 
about the whole race when only a few have been observed are all atti- 
tudes which should develop from this study. 

Some of the problems of adolescence might be concerned with: 
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1. can’t the Negroes and whites get along? 

2. Are whites better than N^roes? 

3. Why can’t the Negroes and fbreign-bom get akmg? 

4. Are all Negroes lazy and dirty? 

5. Do an whites think th^ are better than us Negroes? 

6. Are all Jews stingy and dishonest? 

7. Why do Gentiles sometimes hate Jews? Will Jews cheat Gentiles? 

8. Why do some of the foreigners and Negroes live in such dirty dis- 
tricts? Do th^ like to live where they dd? 

9. Is the Catholic religion pagan? 

10. What is the difference in whites’ and Negroes’ blood? 

11. Are whites smarter than Negroes? 

12. What are the differences in the religions? 

13. Why do foreigners look different? 

14. Why can’t Negroes hold the same jobs as whites? 

15. Why don’t we have colored teachers in all of our schools? 

16. What have the minority groups contributed to America? 

17. Are some magazines and newspapers prejudiced? 

18. Is there a superior race? Religion? 

19. Why are Catholic kids sometimes treated differendy? 

20. Why can’t Negroes eat in some restaurants? Sleep in some hotels^ 

21. How should I feel toward the other peoples of the world? Are we 
better than they? 

DEVELOPING ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

Earning and spending my money. Boys and girls long for economic 
independence because it is the means of securing greater personal free- 
dom. Many children are granted allowances by their parents. This gives 
the child a greater feeling of independence. 

Before the war few youth under eighteen were doing any work for 
pay. They could find nothing to do and as a result a feeling of insecurity 
developed along with a sense of frustration growing out (ff a not-noeded 
situation. During the war children under fourteen found vacation and 
out-of-school-hours jobs that paid well. Again authorities report that 
youth under twenty will have no employment after normal times come 
after the last war. 

The school can do little in the way of furnishing jobs^ biit there are 
several problems which youth meet that it can hdp solve. Ei^loratory 
projects dealing with the kinds of occupations that are worthwhile: ways 
of earning mon^; choice of a life’s work; and how to spend money 
wisely are important to the needs of youdL 
A study of advertising, of how to differentiate between good and 
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poor materials and workmanship, and how to make a wise choice of 
materials will make interesting problems. Avocational experiences should 
be granted as they often reveal leads to professional interests. 

Problems in which youth are interested would include: 

1. How do people in our community make a living? 

2. What job would I like to prepare for? 

3. Should I do the same work my father does? 

4. What work should girls do? 

5. Should I earn my spending money? 

6. How should I spend my allowance? 

7. Should I have an allowance? 

8. How can I earn my spending money? 

9. Should my parents help me to plan how I spend my money? 

10. In what work is there the greatest future? 

11. What subjects should I take in school to be a ? 

12. How can I make a budget? 

13. When am I spending my money wisely? 

14. How do I know I am getting my money’s worth? 

DEVELOPING CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

Planning and participating in the school and community life to make 
for better living. 

The needs of the adolescent for responsible participation and social 
recognition of their success in social-civic activities can best be satisfied 
only through actual participation and practical experiences themselves. 
Conducting meetings, studying housing, and making community surv^s 
are a few of the ways whereby the youth can feel himself a necessary 
part of his school and community. As the junior high school child realizes 
he is growing up, he desires to know about his community and to feel 
himself a part of it. Through the local surroundings thought may be 
directed into wider communities. 

As youth becomes conscious of himself as a part of his surroundings 
he will show interest in such problems as these: 

1. How are meetings conducted? 

2. How does one get elected to an office? 

3. Should I choose a political party? 

4. How can I make the greatest contribution to the progress of my 
class? Of my community? 

5. How can I help us to have a good school? 

6. What community organizations should I join? 

7. What can I do to make my town a better place? 
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8. How does my community protect me? 

9. How is my community governed? 

10. What will attendance at church do for me? 

11. Can junior high students govern themselves? 

12. In what kind of world do I wish to live? 

C. Suggested Activities 

1. A wealth of carefully selected grouft and individual learning 
activities, organized for effective use, is an indispensable part of a 
resource unit. 

All of the possible student activities obviously cannot be included 
in a resource unit since many of them will develop as the teacher 
and students plan the learning unit. The activities should cover a 
wide range of types, such as creative and constructive activities, 
forum and roundtable discussions, role playing, psycho- and socio- 
drama, class plays, painting, modeling, seeing movies, listening to 
recordings, taking trips, parties, forming social, economic and polit- 
ical organizations, and the like. * 

Factual and mere discussion quc.stions have little place in a rfe-^ 
source unit. They are products of the daily-ground-to-be-covCTed 
procedure all too familiar in American education. 

Formulating, stating, and organizing suitable activities is one of 
the most difficult tasks of the resource-unit builder. The use of the 
unit will probably depend upon how well this part is carried out. 

One of the most recent and extensive studies in this field has been 
carried out in a cooperative r(^sealch project dealing with the con- 
tributions of different fields of knowledge to the core program.-** 

Myrtle Dewey Toops. Problems of Gi owing Up Muncie, liuliana. The 
Child Dcvclopnicnl Service, Ball State Teachers College, 1948 Pp. 17-31. 
Copyright, 1948, hy Myrtle Dewey Toops. Note. The statement of scope is 
followed by a selected bibliography lor teachers, an extensive list of ’ student 
activities, classified m the same manner as the scope, suggestions for evalua- 
tion, teaching aids, and suggestions lor teachers using the unit.) It is designed 
for a core program at the junior high-school level. ' 

Elsie June Stalzer, “The Contributions of Mathematics to a Proposal for 
Reorganizing General Education in Secondary Schools on the Basis of a Core 
Program.” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbus, Ohio, Tlie Ohio 
State University, 1952; Monir Kamel Mikhail, “Contributions of Science to 
Selected Problem Areas Proposed for a Program of General Education in the 
Secondary School.” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbus, Ohio, The 
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These investigators based their study upon Sixteen Problem Areas 
in general education developed by Lurry.-'^ In order to determine 
the contiibutions of their respective fields to the problem areas, it 
was necessary to determine the possible major student activities that 
were appropriate to each of the areas. These activities were devel- 
oped cooperatively without reference to any field in terms of the 
following criteria which the investigators set up. 

Core activities should: 

1. Have potentialities for developing and promoting values basic to 
democratic living. 

Activities should promote personal chaia ct eristics essential to demo- 
cratic living, such as social sensitivity, tolerance, cooperativeness, the dis- 
position and ability to use reflective thinking in the solution of problems, 
creativeness, self-direction, and aesthetic appreciation. Activities that 
require group work should be emphasized, since it is through group 
process that students learn the meaning of the shared role of leadership, 
the responsibility inherent in freedom, the necessity for critical thinking 
in the solution of problems, and the need for continuous evaluation both 
of the products of group action and of the processes employed. 

2. Deal with significant problems and issues that have a bearing on a 
problem area without regard to subject-matter boundaries. 

Activities should be directed toward solving students' problems, meet- 
ing their needs and extending their interests in a given problem area 
without regard to the organization or content of any one subject-matter 
field. Activities that serve merely as “busy work” or as “lesson-learning 
assignments” are fruitless. 

3. Be sufficiently diversified to provide for individual differences among 
students. 

To provide for the fulfillment of the highest potentialities of each stu- 
dent, activities should include a wide variety of learning experiences, 
such as experimenting, dramatizing, visiting, displaying, reporting, seeing 

Ohio State University, 1952; William E. Jennings, “Contributions of Business 
Education to Selected Problem Areas of General Education in the Secondary 
School,” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State 
University, 1952. 

Liicile L. Lurry, “The Contributions of Home Economics to Selected 
Problem Areas in the Core Curriculum of Secondary Schools.” Unpublished 
Doctoral Study, Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1949. 
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movies, drawing, discussing, reading, and writing. The number of activi- 
ties should be large enough to enable the teacher and students to make 
bMer du>ice of materials that will more readily meet the needs and 
interests oi students. 

4. Suggest sufficient direction for action. 

To be of maximum value to the teacher, activities should be so stated 
as to imply a possible plan for carrying them out. For example, proposing 
a field trip to a museum is of little value, uhless accompanied by sug- 
gestions as to what students might observe during their visit and what 
they might do as a follow-up. However, activities should not be so de- 
tailed that they eliminate or stifle teacher-student planning or creative 
student planning. 

5. Provide the kind of experiences that are likely to contribute to the 
students’ all-round development. 

Since the physical, mental, social, and emotional aspects of behavior 
are inseparable and function as a unit, activities should mclude all phases 
of development. For example, an adequate study of sex would include 
its biological, psychological, and social aspects. * 

6. Be organized m such a way that they can be most effectively usek. 

One way to organize activities is to classify them under appropriate 
categories. For example, activities relating to Conserving Natural Re- 
sources can readily be grouped under four levels [headings]: Community; 
State; National; and World-wide. These categories are not mutually ex- 
clusive, for complex human activities do not lend themselves to neat 
oompartmentalization. However, they seive as centers for organizing the 
learning experiences. Such organization also insures the ^readmg of 
activities over a wide scope. 

7. Be comprehensive rather than fragmentary in character. ' 

Smce learning takes place most effectively in terms of wholes raffier 
than fragments, emphasis should be placed upon significant comprehen- 
sive activities rather than upon piecemeal activities which the students 
must somehow fit together. By comprehensive is meant that a number 
of related activities are grouped imder an important topic, ji'or ei^sunple, 
activities that belong to the community level may be grouped under 
such topics as Soil; Water; Minerals; Wildlife; Recreational Resources; 
Forests,*® 

*' Stalzer, Op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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For each problem area, a brief introduction, the objectives and 
the scope of the unit were set up, after which the activities were 
developed in terms of the above criteria. It will be noted that this 
treatment does not fulfill all of the criteria for a good resource unit, 
but insofar as the activities are concerned, the technique is valid 
and applicable.^® 

Because of the comprehensiveness of the study, it will be used to 
provide an illustration of the development of activities in a resource 
unit. 

Pioblem Area Three: Problems of Developing Values and Beliefs, 
is selected as being fairly typical of core programs. In order to place 
the activities in their proper setting, the statement of objectives and 
scope are quoted. 

OBJECTIVES 

To help students: 

1. Explore the various sources of values. 

2. Become aware of the way they have acquired theii beliefs, preju- 
dices, superstitions, and other ideas. 

3. Learn how to judge the relative value of alternative courses of action 
that are proposed to solve the problems aiising within their day-by- 
day life. 

4. Use the method of intelligence as a guide for selecting values and 
establishing beliefs. 

5. Understand the impact of cultuie on values. 

6. Become aware of the conflicting values in American culture. 

7. Develop an open-minded attitude toward those who hold different 
values from one’s own, or from those of the group with which one 
IS identified. 

8. Work toward developing a satisfactory world picture and a workable 
philosophy of life. 

SCOPE 

Studying problems of developing values and beliefs in the area of; 

1. Personal Living 

2. Personal-social relationships 

3. Social-civit^-economic relationships 

For another illusUation of this technique, see Alberty and Others, 
ine Subject^Fields in Core Program Development (Mimeo). Columbus, Ohio, 
Ohio State University Press, 1950. 
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I. Studying Problems of Developing Values and Beliefs in the Areq of 
Personal Living 

A. Religion 

1. Invite representatives from different churches in the com- 
munity as well as natives of other countries to talk to the 
class about their religious beliefs and customs. 

2. Plan a panel discusion on one or Anore of the following prob- 
lems: 

a. Do people need religious guardianship in order to become 
moral? 

b. Does human subservience to mystical, superhuman au- 
thority retard the progress of civilization? 

c. What should one do about the so-called conflict between 
science and religion? 

3. Make a case study of your religious beliefs noting their 
source, changes that have occurred in them, and the effect 
they have upon behavior. 

4. Arrange displays of: 

a. Pictures of places of worship of various religions. 

b. Posters showing percentages of world population adher- 
ing to leading religions. 

c. Biographies of great men of various religious beliefs. 

5. See the films: 

One God Associated Films . 

37 min sd New York, New York 

rent $10 1949 

Presents objectively the forms of worship of the three major 
religious faiths m our country— Jewish, Roman Catholig, and 
Protestant 

God of the Atom Moody Bible Institute 

50 min sd Chicago, Illinois 

color $200 loan 1947 

Presents the Christian approach to atomic bomb problems, 
with simple, scientific explanations of atomic energy. 

B. Morality and Ethics 

1. Make a list of moral values that would serve as a guide to 
behavior in a democratic society. 
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2. Invite a lawyer to talk to the class on the relation of law and 
personal ethics. Discuss standards for ethical conduct and re- 
gard for the rights and property of others. 

3. Choose a vocation in which you are interested and report 
to the class on ethical codes relative to the individuals work- 
in that field. 

4. Make a list of common practices which have to do with 
standards of right and wrong. Analyze each one as to its real 
basis. Is it a custom? Is it a part of our culture? Is it reason- 
able? 

5. Discuss such problems as: 

a. Is it immoral to make mentally or physically unfit hu- 
mans sterile? 

b. Is it immoral to dance, drink, or smoke? 

c. Is it right to forbid the giving of information on how to 
prevent conception? 

d. Are moral codes absolute? 

6. See the films; 

Honesty Is the Best Policy Religious Film Assoc., Inc. 

10 min si New York, New York 

rent $1.50 1940 

Presents a life situation in which, through a coincidence, the 
integrity of an individual becomes a matter of question. It is 
a dramatic story ot a young man who finds a wallet. 

Behind the Criminal Teaching Film Custodians 

21 min sd Inc., New York, New York 

apply 

A district attorney convicts an unscrupulous lawyer for his 
protection of a guilty criminal. 

C. Scientific Method as Basis for Belief 

1. Collect superstitions and make plans for testing some of them. 
For example, to test the belief that a person will have bad 
luck if he breaks a mirror, each member of the class might 
keep a record of his good and bad luck a week before and 
a week after breaking a mirror and compare both. 

2. Prepare, a bulletin board display contrasting some supersti- 
tions and unfounded beliefs with scientific beliefs. The fol- 
lowing plan is suggestive: 
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SUPERSTITIONS SAY but SCIENCE SAYS 
Diseases are caused by evil Diseases are caused by cer- 
spirits. tain micro-organisms. 


3. Discuss the nature of the scientific method of solving prob- 
lems. What skills and attitudes are hecessary for being scien- 
tific? 

4. Examine critically the following beliefs. Which of them are 
based on misconception? Superstition? Tradition? Fact? Ex- 
ternal authority? 

a. Milk and fruit juice taken together will upset the stomach. 

b. All life has evolved from simplei forms. 

c. Walking under a ladder brings bad luck. 

d. The most proper occupation for a woman is that of house- 
wife and mother. 

e. It is not knowledge but faith that we need to ^Ive our 
most serious problems. 

Follow up by analyzing the steps used in solving eqch prob- 
lem. 

5. Collect a number of advertisements from newspapers and 
magazines about some particular product such as a medicine 
for curing colds. Suggest several ways by which the claims 
made for the medicine can be tested. For example: asking a 
doctor, the school nurse, the druggist, membeis of the class 
who have used it; writing to the American Medical Associa- 
tion, consulting the several non-profit consumer advisory or- 
ganizations; writing to the company for evidence; testi- 
monials; medical opinion; and other published material. 
Decide which of these approaches are feasible and which 
are likely to provide reliable information. Volunteer groups 
can collect the various kinds of data, evaluate their validity, 
compare them with other confirmatory and conflicting evi- 
dence, and draw valid conclusions. 

6. Set up a series of exercises that are designed to evaluate 
scientific attitude and ask members of the class to react to 
them. The following is illustrative; Some people believe that 
if a bird happens to fly into the house through an open door 
or window a death is certain to occur in the family urdess 
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something is done to thwart the superstition’s influence. 
Which of the following statements do you think would most 
nearly represent the reactions of a person who thinks scien^ 
tificiallyp 

a. There is probably no foundation for the belief. 

b. The belief is silly. 

c. There can be little doubt that the belief is well founded. 

d. For some people the belief is probably well founded. 

e. While I do not believe in this, yet I am disturbed when 
a bird flies into the house. 

7. Science has always been and is still a challenge to all forms 
of authoritarianism. Support tfiis statement by various illus- 
trations. Refer to the following examples: 

a. The world was created versus the world was evolved. 

b. The earth does not move versus the earth moves. 

c. The earth is flat versus the earth is spherical. 

d. The earth is the center of the universe versus the earth 
is only one of several planets which i evolves about the 
sun. 

8. Flan a panel discussion on the problem, “Is Scientific Method 
Applicable to the Field of Morality and Values?*’ 

II. Studying Problems of Developing Values and Beliefs in the Area of 
PersonaUSocial Relationships 

A. Friendship and Family Relationships 

1. Define specific problems in this area. Suggest possible courses 
of action and reasons to suppoil them. The following is illus- 
trative.^** Alice has been mvited to a party of school friends. 
Her parents have told her that if she goes to the party she 
must be home at ten o’clock. Alice thinks this is too early. 
Courses of action: 

a. Alice should go to the party and return when the party 
is over. 

b. Alice should go to the party and return at ten o’clock. 

c. Alice and her parents should talk the situation over and 
together they should determine the time she should 
return. 

d. Alice should stay at home rather than break up the party. 

Suggestions for Teachers in the Area of Immediate Peraonalr-Social Hela- 
tionships. Rodey Mountain Workshop Senes, p. 15. 
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Reasons: 

a. Alice should not argue the question but meet the si^a- 
tion the next day after the party is over and take the 
consequences. 

b. Alice should be obedient to her parents. 

c. Alice should respect and learn to rely upon her parents’ 
judgment. 

d. Alice should not cause a dispute at home or be made to 
meet conditions she does not want to accept. 

e. Both Alice and her parents should "‘give in” a little and 
come to an undei standing about the time Alice is to be in. 

f. Parents and children together should discuss situations 
which arise in the family and try to work them out in a 
way which is satisfactory to all, 

2. See the films: 

Alice Adams excerpt Teaching Films Custodian 

15 min sd New York, New York 

apply 

Family problems grow out of father’s lack of financial suc- 
cess. His daughter’s sensitiveness to appearance , leads , 
into exaggeration and fantasy in her relationship with a young 
man. The mother bhimes her Imsband for the fact that 'the 
daughter is handicapped socially. 

Family First New York State Deparnnent 

rent $3 of Commerce, Film Library 

loan in New York State 
17 min sd 

By a sequence of everyday episodes in the lives of two con- 
trasting families this film demonstrates the causes of tensions, 
frustrations, and antisocial attitudes, likewise the opposite end 
results of aficction, achievement, and harmonious personality 
adjustment. 

You and Your Friends Association Films, Inc. 

7 min sd New York, New York 

$40 rent $3 1946 

Scenes from a teen-age party contrast friendly cuopwaaon 
with self-centered bad manners. Emphasizes those qualities 
people need if they wish to be, and to have, friends— loyalty, 
dependability, courtesy. 
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3. Identify some of the viewpoints of adolescent boys and girls 
which may be in conflict with those of their parents. What 
are some of the reasons underlying these differences? How 
may such conflicts be resolved? 

4. Write your personal belief, your parents' belief, and the com- 
munity’s belief on the question: Is it proper for a high school 
student to smoke? Is there any conflict between beliefs? 
How may such conflicts be resolved? 

5. Interview your parents and report their opinions on questions 
such as the following; What are the chief mistakes of young 
people today? What ideals would you recommend for modern 
youth? Compile results for the class and determine which 
criticisms were mentioned most frequently. Discuss whether 
the criticisms are justifiable and make recommendations as 
to what sliould be done about tliem. 

B. Sex, Courtship, and Marriage 

1. Invite various authorities such as a physician, psychiatrist, 
priest, minister, or parents to discuss pioblems presented by 
the class on sex, courtship, and marriage. 

2 . Compile some of the widespread beliefs among students and 
indicate whether you agree, disagree, or are uncertain. For 
example: Monogomy is the only moral marriage arrangement. 
It is not proper for a woman to take the initiative in matters 
of courtship. Women should follow higher moral standards 
than men. 

3. Collect evidence to piove or disprove the following beliefs: 

a. Women are the “inferior sex. ' 

b. Children issuing from cousin marriages are likely to be 
defective. 

c. It is possible for a woman to birthmark her child. 

4. Set up hypothetical problem situations that involve choice 
between alternative values and ask members of the class to 
react to them. Followmg is an illustration; Helen is engaged 
to marry a fine young man. When she learns that his aunt 
has been committed to a mental institution, she hesitates to 
marry him lest her children be feeble-mindeed. What advice 
would you give her? 
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5. See tihe fibn: 

Men in White Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 

16 min sd New York, New York 

apply 

The problems here emphasized are: the choice between mar- 
riage and professional training; whether or not a wife should 
aid in her husband’s support whiH{ he studies; and whether 
or not people of widely differing backgrounds should marry. 

III. Studying Problems of Developing Values and Beliefs in Area of 
Social-Civic-Economic Relationships 

A. America's Value-system 

1. Discuss the major ideals of American democracy. Compare 
them with those of other social philosophies. To what exent 
are public schools eflFective in teaching these ideals? 

2. Compile a list of contradictory values and beliefs about eco- 
nomic. political, educational, and social ({uestions. a num- 
ber of persons to respond to your list by indicating th^ 
statements with which they disagree. Study their responses 
to ascertain the extenf to which the respondents accept con- 
tradictory values. Fdllowing are some examples: 

a. Democracy, as discovered and perfected by the American 
people, IS the ultimate form of living together. All men 
are created free and equal and the United States has 
made this fact a living reality. 

But: You would never get anywhere, of courie; if you 
constantly left things to popular vote. No business could 
be run that way, and of course, no businessman would 
tolerate it. 

b. Honesty is the best policy. 

But: Business is business, and a businessman would be 
a failure if he did not cover his hand. 

c. Women are the finest of God’s creation. 

But: Women are not very practical and 4ire usually in- 
ferior to men in reasoning power and general ability. 

d. Patriotism and public service are fine things. 

But: Of course, a man has to look out for himself. 

e. No man deserves to have what he hasn’t worked for. It 
demoralizes him to do so. 

But: You can’t let people starve. 
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3. See the film; 

Respect the Law Teaching Film Custodians Inc. 

20 min sd New York, New York 

apply 

A case is dramatized in which failure to respect the law 
places the burden of one man’s selfishness on the shoulders of 
an entire community. 

Fury Teaching Film Custodians Inc. 

14 min sd New \ork, New York 

apply 

Deals with wholesale perjury by members of a community 
in an attempt to protect twenty-two of its members indicted 
for murder and lynching. 

4. Get the reaction of membeis of the class on controversial be- 
liefs, such as answering the following statements with Agree, 
Disagree, or Do not know. 

a. No matter what a teacher does, he should always be 
obeyed. 

b. It IS a good idea for pupils to make their own rules. 

c. Pupils should be encouraged to advance and discuss 
opinions differing from those of the teacher. 

d. A good citizen should not criticize his government but 
support it whether it is right or wrong. 

e. People who have ideas about changing our government 
should have the freedom to say so. 

5. Discuss the effects of confusions in the value-system in Amer- 
ica upon personality, social structure, and national unity. 

6. Discuss the sociological factors disturbing the value system in 
America. Consider such factors as: decline of community life, 
impact of communication, transportation, and social mobility. 

B. Social Class 

1. Discuss beliefs such as the following: 

a. The lower classes have innate defects or they would have 
made good. 

b. The cbdclren of the upper classes should be given a liberal 
education. 

2. What evidence is there to support the belief that In America ^ 
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there is a class system? What are the effects of social stratifi- 
cation upon the personality of individuals? Upon social unity? 
Are there differences in the values held by different social 
classes? 

C. Nationalism and Patriotism 

1. Examine critically the following beliefs: 

a. Our particular pattern of institutions (i.e., Christian reli- 
gion, parliamentary democracy, capitalistic economy, 
monogamy) is the best pattern ever devised, and would 
be good for every other nation if they would only try it. 

b. The flag is sacred. 

c. Our Constitution is sacred, and any attack upon it can 
properly be regarded as treason. 

d. The American people have more initiative, ambition, and 
energy than the people of other countries. 

e. Americans are more moral in respect to sex than most 
other people of the world. 

2. Debate: Resolved, that the best way to preserve tine peace is 
for the United States to remain the strongest military natipn 
in the world. 

D. Race and Minority Group Relations 

1. Collect evidence to prove or disprove the foUowing beliefs: 

a. The essential difference between races resides in differ- 
ences in the quality of the blood. 

b. The Anglo-Saxon stock is superior to all other racial 
groups. 

c. Certain racial or cultural groups have distinctive person- 
ality characteristics which are transmitted through inheri- 
tance. 

d. If a white and a Negro marry, the children will be Negro. 

e. Negroes are naturally gifted in music and dancing. 

2. Plan a panel to discuss the problem “What should be our atti- 
tude toward racial and minority groups?” 

3. See the film: 

Boundary Lines International Film Foundation, 

10 min sd Inc., New York, New York 

color $90 1947 

A plea to eliminate the arbitrary boundary lines which divide 
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people from each other as individuals and as nations, invisible 

boundary lines of color, origin, wealth, and religion. 

E. Economics 

1. Discuss: What kind of an economic system is best suited to 

our democratic cultuie? 

2. Examine critically the following beliefs; 

a. As time goes on, our economic system will inevitably be- 
come more socialistic no matter which political party is 
in power. 

b. Free competition ensures maximum efficiency in industry. 

c. New inventions ensure maximum efficiency in industry. 

d. High tariffs generally result in higher profits, higher 
wages, and a higher level of employment. 

e. Business tends to be more efficient w^hen placed on a co- 
operative instead of a competitive basis. 
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D. Bibliography and Teaching Aids 

Every resource unit should include a wide variety of reference 
materials and other teaching aids with annotations, organized for 
effective use. Studies show that this section of a resource unit is 
one of the most valued by teachers. It is therefore important that it 
be carefully and accurately developed. A large miscellaneous body 
of reference material is of little use to the teacher. References which 
fail to list publishers and dates are not procurable, and without 
annotations the teacher has no way of determining their applicabil- 
ity to the unit under consideration. 

This section should contain (1) books, (2) pamphlets, (3) 
periodicals, (4) films, (5) film strips, (6) slides, (7) pictures, (6) 
recordings, maps, charts, models and the like. 

E. Evaluation 

Evaluation procedures and instruments, selected in terms of the 
stated objectives, should be included as integral parts of the re- 
source unit. This aspect of resource unit development is probably 
the one most neglected. Many units fail to deal with the problem at 
all. The resource unit should provide suggestions for evaluating the 
learning-teaching piocess provided for in the learning unit. Tlie con- 
cept, procedures, and instruments of evaluation should be based 
upon the philosophy of education in which the unit is built. Some 
conceive of evaluation as measurement of learning and are inter- 
ested in end products only; others may bring evaluation into the 
planning of the unit in terms of evaluating growth in the' )ight of 
certain objectives but also are interested in end products; stiU others 
are interested in the measurement of changed behavior but do not 
consider tibe methods used to gain that behavior; while others diink 

Staizer, Op. ctt., pp. 87-104. 
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of evaluation as a continuous process which is an integral part irf 
the learning-teaching situation. In terms of one’s concept of evalua- 
tion the methods, instruments, and use of the data collected will 
vary. If one accepts the latter viewpoint, evaluation will be thought 
of as being an attempt to get insights into the values which teachers 
and students hold in the educational program and to secure evidence 
as to whether those values are being applied in their relationship to 
each other. Evaluation includes the idea of placing value upon 
things and studying situations in terms of those values. It therefore 
begins when planning for the imit begins, is continuous throughout 
the unit, and must be considered an integral part of the learning 
unit. The evaluative process commences with an examination of pur- 
poses in terms of the goals of a democratic society and in terms of 
the methods used in arriving at these purposes. It is a process of 
determining how well and to what extent these purposes are being 
realized, and in this way it gives an opportunity for redirection or 
reformulation of the objectives continuously throughout the teach- 
ing process. 

Purposes should be stated in operational terms that is, in terms of 
student behaviors. In planning for the resource unit, methods and 
situations must be considered which will provide opportunities for 
helping students to develop these behaviors. In addition, methods 
and techniques for evaluating progress toward the attainment of 
these goals should be included. The process of evaluating is one in 
which both teacher and students are concerned, and it must help 
them to perceive more clearly their values, goals, and purposes. 

We thus see that evaluation is thought of as a process throughout 
the teaching-learning program and not just as a series of instru- 
ments or techniques to be used at the end of the learning unit. 
Values are shown in the way that life problems are met, and evalua- 
tion is a process of clarifying these values. The resource unit should 
ofiFer suggestions to the teacher for helping the student to see what 
his values are and the consequences to which diey lead in terms of 
democratic living. 

It follows that thle suggestions for evaluation in a resource unit 
are of necessity general rather than specific. Techniques adapted to 
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the particular situation will suggest themselves to the teacher. Yet 
suggestions for the use of some of the following techniques might 
be helpful. 

1. Paper and pencil tests and instruments. These would be used for 
the purpose ot evaluating information, attitudes, skills, appreciations, 
beliefs, and ability to think critically. These include: essay, true-false, 
multiple choice, matching tests; application Af principles, interpretation 
of data, and nature of proof tests, scales of belief, rating scales of various 
kinds, and instruments dealing with social acceptance. 

2. Anecdotal records of student behavior. This technique is helpful 
in evaluating changes in student attitudes and appreciations. These may 
be gained through observations in and out of school and through con- 
ferences and conversations with students. 

3. Student records, diaries, and other records of self -appraisal . These 
may be used in appraising attitudes, interests, abilities, apj^reciations, 
and values. 

4. An analysis of jobs and projects undertaken by students This in- 
volves a consideration of both the process and the product ar^ exposes 
values, abilities, skills, standards, and methods ol attack, 

5. School records. Those kept by teachers, administrators, apd 
ofRcittls may give information as to the growth ot the student in 
terms of the purposes of the school. 

6. An analysis of written and oral work. This may be valuable not only 
in getting at information learned but in getting at values, attitudes, inter- 
ests, and appreciations. 

7. Reports and observations by parents Growth of the individual as 
revealed in the out-of-school situation may be gained through reports 
from parents and through conversation with them. 

The amount of progress which an individual makes toward .these 
goals varies with each individual and can be ascertained more ob- 
jectively for some goals than for others. 

Good illustrtaions of evaluation procedures in resource units are 
difficult to find. However the following section taken from a resource 
unit previously referred to^^ offers an excellent example of' helpful 

®*LuciIe L. Lurry and others. Problems of Family Living (mimeographed). 
Tallahassee, Fla,, State Department of Education, 1951. See pp. 458-9 of this 
chapter for the objectives of this unit. The evaluation of the unit should be 
interpreted in relation to the stated objectives of the unit. 
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suggestions dealing with this important phase of resource unit 
development.®* 


Evaluation Techniques 

The evaluation techniques described below arc suggestive of the many 
ways the teachers and students may secure evidence of student growth 
toward desired goals. The students and teacher not only work together 
toward determining goals but also determine appropriate methods of 
evaluating progress. The teacher will find many ways of securing evidence 
of evaluation. 

In an analysis of evaluation techniques, we recxignize that most teachers 
are familiar with “conventional” types of evaluation or “testing” instru- 
ments (true-false, matching, etc.). It is probable that there are times 
when testing for facts and using instruments of this t\'pe arc helpful to 
both the students and to the teacher. It might be advantageous to test 
at the beginning of a unit to see how much the students already know 
about the subject. Also tests of this type might show a student her lacks 
in the area and she might use the information foi future planning. 

Many successful attempts have been made in the last few yc'ars to 
devise evaluation instruments that are to test such values as reflective 
thinking, consistency of belief, ability to cooperate, social sensitivity, and 
extension of worthy interests. It should be noted tliat the committee is 
committed to the development of these values as the major purpose of 
secondary education. In this discussion of these more progressive types 
of evaluation instruments, we wish to keep in mind that such evaluation 
takes place without any special instruments of a formal nature. The 
teacher in her day by day contacts with students will be able to find 
evidences of growth on the part of studeuts. If the teacher analyses the 
situation whereby students unknowingly g.ve information she will be able 
to do a fair job of evaluation on the growth of the student. Some phases 
where teachers can get information informally are: 

1. The questions they ask. 

2. The books, magazines and articles they read. 

3. The projects they undertake. 

4. Their part in group work. 

5. The responsibility they assume. 

6. Their manner in dealing with other people. 

7. Interests they show in projects. 

8. General community participation. 

The first paragraph is omitted for brevity. It presents essentially the same 
general concept of evaluation which was discusseu above. 
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9. Observations of students at social events and after school activities. 

10. Their writing and speaking. 

11. General group participation. 

Most teachers feel that these observations are much more meaningful 
when an anecdotal record is kept of behaviors of special significance.^^ 

Value Analysis Techniques of Informal Nature 

1. One special value analysis technique has been developed whereby 
the teacher attempts to get at the values held by the students through 
written analysis made by students of some subject of special concern to 
them. This written article is analyzed by the teacher, sentence by sen- 
tence or phrase by phrase to see what ihe student seems to approve of 
and what she disapproves of. From this might come some indication of 
whether or not the student needs to look at his values in terms of their 
consequences. For instance, a student might place high value on beautiful 
clothes. The student needs to examine what constitutes being a well- 
dressed person and to understand that all members of the family should 
have a share in the clothing budget. From this she might see the impli- 
cations of her values. 

2. Another means of helping a student clarify her values is through 
role-pldying.3^* She is asked t(/play the role of hqrself, her brother or 
sister, mother or father, in a certain situation. In order to see their side 
of the situation, it is necessary for her to put herself in their places. She 
will be able to examine the values held by each member of the family 
and can see how consistent they are with democratic values. 

3. After some work in the study of Family Living, the student should 
be able to write a number of generalizations which express her beliefs. 
Such statements of generalizations will bring to light a number of ^things. 
From such statements values should be clearly seen; also, inconsistency 
in beliefs should be brought to light. If contradictory generalizations are 
made, it is likely that the student has failed to understand what beliefs 
the generalizations are based on. An example of a series of generalizations 
that a student might write follows: 

American Council on Education, Commission of Teacher Education, Help- 
ing Teachers Understand Children, Tbe Staff of the Division of Child Develop- 
ment and Teacher Personnel, Washington: The American Cbuncil on Educa- 
tion, 1945. 

Robert B. Haas, Psucho-drama and Socio-drama in American Education. 
101 Park Ave., New York: Beacon House, 1949; 
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a. Childrra shcnild have a part in planning how the family income is to 
be spent. 

b. Parents know a great deal about spending money to get the most 
value and therefore children should not expect to be the ones to plan 
the buying of their clothes and other necessities. 

c. The father should spend the money the way he sees fit since he is 
the one who earns it and should be the one to decide how it is to be 
spent. 

These generalizations express conflicting values and indicate that the 
student is confused in her thinking. 

4. The teacher can describe situations of family living and have the 
students wite their reactions to the situation. This is another possibility 
for securing evidence concerning insight into factors which contribute 
to cooperative family living. The situation is described and then follow- 
mg this description of the situation, questions are asked to get specific 
reactions from the students. An example of such a statement follows: 

The Situation: Marjorie’s father is a doctor and she often goes with 
him on calls to the rural homes. Marjorie’s mother objects to her going 
with her father because Marjorie always comes home wondering why the 
people must live in such poor homes, why the children haven’t good, 
warm clothes; why they do not have money to buy the necessary medi- 
cines. Marjorie’s father jokes and says: “Don’t worry about such things, 
Marjorie. A pretty girl like you has no need to concern herself. The poor 
are always with us.” Marjorie’s mother says: “Why worry about them, 
they are happy as they are and would not have a nice home long or good 
clothes if they were given to them. They are just shiftless and no 
good.” 

The student is asked to write an analy*!is including answers to such 
questions as (1) What are some of the values held by the various char- 
acters? (2) Are these values consistent with democratic values? (3) Illus- 
trate and tell why you think they are not democratic. 

5. Reactions may also be written to selected short stories, plays, movies, 
etc. Values can be determined from staten?ents made by students both 
by what they note and what they omit. Students might be asked to give 
a descripion of different situations and from this description the values 
held by the student could be revealed. For instance, a student might be 
asked to describe a person whom th^ thought had hiah democratic 
values, describe a democratic home or write on "The Kina of Person Td 
Like to Be Five Years From Now.” Some examples of books suitable arei 
Papa Was a Preacher, I Remember Mama, etc. Some good movies could 
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be: Cheaper by the Dozen, Pinkie, White Tower, life with Father, 
Father of the Bride, 

All means to determine values and consistency of beliefs should be 
followed up with appropriate means of examining these values and be- 
liefs. Such means as individual conferences, small group conferences, class 
discussions, etc., should be used. 

FORMAL INSTRUMENTS OP EVALUATION 

The newer or more progressive types of evaluation instruments are a 
means of determining evidence of growth through improved attitudes, 
beliefs, and values held by the students. The interests, needs and problems 
of students may be discovered. Social acceptability can to some extent be 
determined. Thinking ability of students may be measured to a degree. 
Attitudes of students toward our major social problems can be to some 
extent clarified. Educators realize that these “intangible” aspects of one's 
development are of paramount importance in education and that we must 
develop a means of measurement concerning them. Many of these instru- 
ments, however, to be used successfully, require the development on the 
part of the teacher of an understanding which is not likely to he brought 
about unless they are studied with a trained peison in this field. So^ne 
of the more easily understood ones are listed below: 

1 . Social Problem Analysis 

This is a test designed as an aid in determining some of the beliefs 
and attitudes of students regarding our major social problems and also 
a means to bring social pioblems to the attention of students. Since most 
of these problems are directly related to the field of Home and Family 
Living this might become a valuable instrument at this point Various 
points of conflict in our society are described in paragraphs and students 
are asked to pick out one or two of the best reasons they believe we have 
for delaying to do something about tlie specific problem. Also, they are 
asked to select, out of the many reasons given, the one they consider the 
poorest reason. Something of the same type of judgment is asked on what 
the student thinks of the scope of the problem; and what he considers the 
hope for progress in solving the problem is at the present time, 

* 

The results of all students’ ideas are then gathered to see Iidw other 
students feel about the problem. From examination of each other’s views, 
the students will probably be helping each other to see more clearly 
what they believe, where they differ and how they can work together 
to get some of these problems solved. 
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The Social Problem Analysis might not fit the special situation the 
teacher desires but from this test any problems of school, community, 
etc., of a conflicting nature could be examined by constructing a similar 
one to cover the problem. 

2. Who’s Who in Home Economics Class 

This test is designed to give a clue to how classmates feel about each 
other. In this test brief statements characteristic of different kinds of 
people are given under seventeen categories. Students are asked to list 
as many of their classmates as they believe are outstanding in each of 
the different characteristics. In it a student will state those with whom 
she prefers to work and to play in certain situations. To secure frank- 
ness in judgment the student is asked not to sign her name to the paper. 

This device reveals which classmates the students consider as leaders, 
those they rate as having a sense of humor, those who want to giv j every- 
one a chance, etc. The results of this test help the teacher in grouping 
students for work, also, in giving insight into rejected students. In order 
to help them plan how to become more acceptable to the group, they 
need to realize the nature of their problems. 

3. The Problems Check List 

This is an instrument which can be used as a means of helping to 
determine the problems of high school students. Thirty problems in each 
of eleven areas are given. The answers to this test will give help in 
reorganizing the curriculum to help students solve the problems indi- 
cated from the results of all the ^’-sts. 

a. Health and physical development. 

b. Finance, living conditions, and emplojioent. 

c. Social and recreational activities. 

d. Courtship, sex and marriage. 

e. Social-psychological relations. 

f. Personal-psychological relations. 

g. Morals and religion. 

h. Home and family. 

i. The future: vocational and educational. 

j. Adjustment to school work. 

k. Curriculum and teaching procedures. 

Under courtship, sex and marriage such problems as: ‘Tflaving a date, 
awkward in making dates, not mixing well with opposite sex, la^ of sex 
attractiveness, uninterested in opposite sex, etc.,” are pertinent. 
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Hie student picks out the problems which are troubliiig Ibim and 
underlines these. Then he is asked to circle the number in front of^the 
items which trouble him most. 

Teachers can determine from this list some problems impersonal and 
genera] enough which can be discussed in class. Other personal problems 
can best be discussed in individual conferences. The teacher also gains an 
understanding of students which enables her to plan with them appro- 
priate activities to help them meet their problems. 

This instrument is excellent if used wisely but its effectiveness is 
dependent upon the philosophy of the teacher. 

4. The Cooperative Family-Living Test 

(For a description of this test, see section on Scope, pp. 7-11.) 

5. The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale 

This test is another instrument to determine the extent to which a 
Student is accepted or rejected by the group. The students are asked to 
rate each person in their class under one of five categories; 

a. Very, very best friends 

b. Good friends 

c. Not friends, but O.K. 

d. Don’t know them 

e. Other people in the room 

This test furnishes a very good clue to tliose who are high andiow in 
social acceptance. Students might be given their score if teachers wish 
to discuss their problems with them in an effort to work out solutions to 
their problems. This is also a good aid in planning group work and com- 
mittee work on all types. 

6. Syracuse University Attitude Scales 

Each attitude scale is a senes of statements regarding certain beliefs 
relating to standards lor home life, understanding other people, participa- 
tion in some civic affairs, choosing a life partner, or use of leisurje time. 

Tests have never been devised m which the whole process of thinking 
can be evaluated. We do have some instruments that jeyeal evidence 
concerning various aspects of the thinking process. A brief desenption of 
some of these tests is given. We suggest that before a school uses these 
that the faculty make a systematic study of the tests and how they are 
best used. This could be accomplished by cooperative study or by a 
faculty member or administrator who is interested in evaluation, and has 
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done recent work in it to explain the program fully. Another means would 
be to call in a consultant to help with die interpretation of the tests. 

7. Interpretation of Data Test 

The object of this test is to determine the degree to which students 
are able to interpret data without error. Various tables, charts, graphs, 
written statements, etc., could be given with a number of possible conclu- 
sions drawn as to the interpretation of meaning. Some of the conclusions 
are justified while others are not. The student is asked to distinguish 
between them. Students learn to see where they arrive at conclusions 
drawn from too few data; where they err by going beyond the data; 
where they read into the statements ideas that are not there. This test 
should help students learn how to draw from data only those conclusions 
which can be justified. 

8. Application of Principles Test 

Two types of application of principles tests have been devised: 

a. An application of principles of science. Here intormation concerning 
the ability of the student to apply knowledge gained in science to life 
situations where the same principles would apply. A teacher could 
use this type of lest wheicver subjt*ct matter, based on principles, is 
applicable to many situations. 

b. Application of principles of logical leasoning. Four principles of 
logical reasoning are tested. Students can determine their ability to 
distinguish between good and faulty reasoning. 

9. Mature of Proof Test 

An important part of the thinking process is in a sense being measured. 
A situation is described, a conclusion is drawn from the evidence given 
and a number of statements are made fiom which this conclusion might 
have been dr«iwii. Some of the statements are facts, some are assumptions 
and some are neither. Some statements, when accepted as true, support 
the conclusion, some reiute it, and some are irrelevant to it. Some are true 
statements, some are false and some are neither. From the test some 
evidence can be secured which the teacher and student can use in 
recognizing the need for more careful distinctions between true and false 
statements, and between fact and assumption. Students should realize 
that they need to judge their own statements as well as statements of 
oth^s. 

In Conclusion 

The committee is stressing the fact that these instruments of evalua- 
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tion are suggestions only. No one instrument alone could possibly tell the 
true picture of the attitudes, interests, problems, etc., of a studmt. 
composite picture made up from results of many evaluation techniques 
will give a much better basis for judgment on which to formulate plans, 
reorganize curriculum, understand students, etc. 

Also the committee is stressing the point that only if the teacher is 
dedicated to the purposes of teaching for clarification of values, under- 
standing and solving of socioeconomic problems, promoting thinking and 
planning, and helping students develop skill 4n meeting their develop- 
mental tasks would these tests be given. We do not measure anything we 
do not put in as values. We are not likely to come out with anything we 
do not put into the curriculum as objectives. 

SOURCES FROM WHICH INSTRUMENTS OF EVALUATION 
DESCRIBED IN THIS RESOURCE UNIT MAY BE SECURED 

A. Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

1. Social Problem Analysis 

2. Ohio Social Acceptance Scale 

3. Problem Check List 

4. Nature of Proof 

B. Cooperative Test Service 

1. Interpretation of Data 

2. Application of Principles 

C. Dr. Anna Carol Fults 

Dept, of Home Economics Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Who’s Who in Home Ecx>nomics Class 

D. Home Economics Education— Attn.; Dr. Letty Mitchell 
University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

Cooperative Family Living (Developed b) Mildred Reed) 

E. Syracuse University Press 
920 Irving Avenue 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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Syracuse University Tests in Home Economics 

a. Choosing a Life Partner 

b. Understanding Other People 

c. Use of Leisure Time 

d. Standards of Home Life 

e. Civic AflFairs 

A quite different type of evaluation is included in a resource unit 
entitled Mental Health referred to earlier.®^ 

Evaluation 

A. Standardized tests on mental health 

1. Cowan Adolescent Adjustment Analyzer: An Instrument of 
Clinical Psychology. Ages 12-18; 1 form; $2.50 per 25; 50^ per 
specimen set, nontimed (10-30) minutes; Edwina A. Cowan, 
Wilbert J. Mueller, and Edra Weathers, Cowan Research Project, 
Salina, Kansas. 

2. Detroit Adjustment Inventory: Alpha Form of “Telling What I 
Do.'’ Grades 7-12, 1 form, $2.10 per 25, 42^ per specimen set; 
nontimed (30-40) minutes; Harry J. Baker; Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 509-513 North East Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 

3. Detroit Scale of Behavior Factors, Grades 1-12; $3,85 per 
manual {The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior-Problem 
Children)] 20<j per cast' record form; Harry J. Baker and Virginia 
Traphagen; Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 

4. Mental Health Atialysis. Grades 4-8, 7-10, 9-16, and adults; 
$1.75 per 25; 35^ per specimen set, any one level; 7^ per copy, 
machine-scoring edition; 2^ per answer sheet; nontimed (50) 
minutes; Louis P. Thorpe and Willis W. Clark, Ernest W. Tiegs, 
consultant; California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, California. 

B. Standardized tests on personality 

1. California Test of Personality: A Profile of Personal and Social 

Ibid,, pp. 35-41. 

Don Orton, Op. cit. See m. 461^ in this chapter for the state- 
ment of ''Anticipated Outcomes.” This section should be read before the 
following statement on evaluation. 
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Adjustment. Grades kgn-3, 4-8, 7-10, 9-16, adults;; Fonns A, 
B; $1.25 per 25; 5^ per copy of machine-scoring edition (gradte 
4 and over); 24 per copy of madiine-scorable answer sheet; 
25}i per specimen set of any one level; nontimed (45) minutes; 
Loub P. Thorpe, Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Tiegs; Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angles 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

2. Johnson Temperament Analysis. Crad^ 9-16 and adults; $1.75 
per 25; 24 per response record sheet; 1^ per analysis profile; 60^ 
per unweighted scoring stencils; $1.75 per set of weighted scor- 
ing stencils; 35^ per specimen set; 14 per copy of machine 
scoring edition; 24 per machine-scorable answer sheet; nontimed 
(40-50) minutes; Roswell H. Johnson; California Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, California. 

3. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Revised edition. 
Ages 16 and over; individual and group forms; Starke R. Hatha- 
way and J. Charnley McKinley; Psychological Corporation, 522 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, New York. 

a. Individual Form (“The Card Set”). $20 per testing outfi^ 
including 50 recording sheets; $2.50 per 50 record sheets;,n(m- 
timed (30-90) minutes. 

4. Minnesota Personality Scale. Grades 11-16; separate forms for 
men and women, $2.50 per 25; 3)i(i per answer sheet; 40^ per 
set of hand-scoring stencils; 60^ per specimen set, either form; 
nontimed (60) minutes; John G. Darley and Walter J. Mc- 
Namara; Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., Ndw York 
18, New York. 

5. Minnesota T-S-E Inventory. Grades 10-16 and adults; $2.15 per 
25; 35^ per set of scoring stencils; 50^ per specimen set; non- 
timed (25) minutes; Catherine Evans and T. R. McConnell; 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 South Wabash' Ave., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

6. Schrammel-Gorbutt Personality Adjustment Scale. Graded 7-16 
and adults; Form A; 90^ per 25, postpaid; 15^ per specimen set; 
nontimed (20) minutes; H. E. Schrammel and Dorothy Gale 
C(Hbutt; Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 
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7. V.C.C. Personality Adjustment Indicator or Inventory. Grades 9^ 
16; aiul adaptation of Hugh M. Bell’s Adjustment Inventory, Stu- 
dent Form (40:1200); Form S; separate answer sheets must be 
used; $2.25 per 25; 40^ per 25 answer sheets; 25^ per specimen 
set; nontimed (25) minutes; specimen sets must be purchased to* 
obtain the manual; adaptation by M. D. Parmenter; Vocational 
Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, 371 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

8. Washburne SociaUAdjustment Inventory^ Thaspic Edition. Ages 
12 and over; 1 form; separate answer sheets need not be used; 
$1.70 per 25; 20^ per manual; 35^ per specimen set; $1.20 per 
25 machine-scorable answer sheets; $2.40 per set of stencils for 
scoring answer sheets; nontimed (30-50) minutes; John N. 
Washburne, published in 1940 by the World Book Co., 313 Park 
Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, New York. 

9. Weitzmans Inventory of Social Behavior. Ages 16-25; 1 form; 
$1.75 per 25; 40^ per specimen set; nontimed (20) minutes; Ellis 
Weitzman; Sheridan Supply Co., P. O. Box 837, Beverly Hills, 
California. 

10. Wilson Scales of Stability. Grades 9-16 and adults; 1 form; $1.15 
per 25; 15^ per specimen set; nontimed (20-30) minutes; 
Matthew H. Wilson; Bureau of Educational Measurements, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

11. Adjustment Inventory. Grades 9-16; 1 form; $1.75 per 25; 25^ 
per specimen set; (25) minutes H. M. Bell; Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. 

12. Personality Inventory. Grades 9-16 and adults; 1 form; 25^ per 
25 individual report blanks; 25^ per specimen set; nontimed (25) 
minutes; Robert G. Bernreuter; Stanford University Press, Stan* 
ford, Calif. 

C. Other standardized tests and materials in the character-personality 

fields 


1. A-S Reaction Study. A Scale for Measuring Ascendance-Sub- 
mission in Personality. College and adults; separate forms for 
men and wconen; $2.25 per 15^ per specimen set; nontimed 
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(20) minutes; Gordon W. Allport and Floyd H. Allport; 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 

2. Attitude-Interest Analysis Test. Early adolescents and adults; a 
disguised test of mental masculinity and femininity; Forms A, 
B; 10^ per test; $1.75 per manual and scoring stencils; nontimed 
(40-60) minutes, Lewis M. Terman and Catharine Cox Miles; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 333 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

3. Behavior Cards. A Test-Interview for Delinquent Children. Delin- 
quents having a leading grade score of 4.5 or higher, individual; 
1 form; $2.75 per box of cards; 75^ per 25 record sheets; 35^ 
per manual, nontimed (15-30) minutes; Ralph M. Stogdill; 
distributed by Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, New York. 

4. Concept Formation Test. Normal and schizophrenic adults; 1 
form; $12.00 per testing outfit; (10-60) minutes, Jacob Kasanin 
and Eugenia Hanfmann, C. H. Stocking Co., 424 Nortl^ Homan 
Ave., Chicago 20, Illinois. 

5. Every-Day Life: A Scale for the Measurement of Three Varieties 
of Self-Reliance. Grades /9-12; $1.75 per 25; machine-scorable 
answer sheets available, 2^ each; $3.50 per set of machine- 
scoring stencils; 40^ per specimen set; nontimed (30) minutes; 
Leland H. Stott, Sheridan Supply Co., P.O. Box 837, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

6. Goldstein-Scheerer Tests of Abstract and Concrete Thinking. 
Adults, individual; $25.50 per testing outfit; Kurt Goldstein and 
Martin Scheerer; P.sychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, New York. 

7. High School Attitude Scale. Grades 7-16; Forms A, B; IS^ 
per test; 10^ per sheet of directions and key; 15^ per .specimen 
set; F. H. Gillespie; directed and edited by H. H. Renimers; Divi- 
sion of Educational Reference, Purdue University, Laf^'ette, 
Ind. 

8. Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 1940 Edition. Adults. 
1 form; distributed on a restricted basis to authorized technicians 
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only; nontimed (30-90) minutes; Dorcaster G. Humm and Guy 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., Humm Personnel Service, 1219 West Twelfth 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

9. Interest-Values Inventory. Grades 9-16 and adults; 1 form; $9.35 
per 100; 25^ per specimen set; nontimed (30) minutes; J. B. 
Mailer and Edward M. Glaser; Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. 

10. Inventory of Affective Tolerance. College and adults; 1 form; 
$1.75 per 25; 40^ per specimen set; nontimed (25) minutes; 
Robeit I. Watson and V. E. Fisher; Sheridan Supply Co., P.O. 
Box 837, Bevel ly Hills, California. 

11. Peisonal Audit. Grades 9-16 and adults. Forms SS (short form), 
LL (long form); Clifford R. Adams and William M. Lepley; 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, 111. 

a. Form SS. $2.65 per 25; 50^ per specimen set; nontimed (35) 
minutes. 

b. Form LL. $3.65 per 25; 60^ per specimen set, nontimed 
(45) minutes. 

12. Personality Index. Adults; 1 form, $3 per 25; $1 per specimen 
set; nontimed (25) minutes; Howard K. Morgan; La Rue Print- 
ing Co., 906 Baltimore Av#*., Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

13. Problem Check List. Grades 7-9, 9-12, 13-16; 1 form; $1 per 
25; 60^ per manual for either the high school or college form; 
nontimed (20-40) minutes; Ross L. Mooney; Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

14. Social Intelligence Test: George Washington University Series. 
Grades 9-16 and adults; 1 form; $12 per 100; 20^ per specimen 
set; 49 (55) minutes; F. M. Mo«vS, T. Hunt, and K. T. Omwake; 
Center for Psychological Service, George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

15. Student Questionnaire. Grades 7-14; 1 form; $9.90 per 100; 
35^ per specimen set; nontimed (40) minutes; Percival M. 
Symonds and Virginia Lee Block; Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 2960 Broadway, Kew 
York 27, New York. 

16. Study of Values, A Scale for Measuring the Dominant Interests 
in Personality. College and adults; $2.25 per 25; 15^ per speci- 
men set; nontimed (20) minutes; Cordon W. Allport and Philip 
E. Vernon; Houghton-Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 

17. Test of Knowledge of Social Usage, t942 Edition. Grades 7-12; 
1 form; $5.50 per 100; 25^ per specimen set; nontimed (30-60) 
minutes; Ruth Strang, Marion A. Brown, and Dorothy C. Strat- 
ton; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

18. Thematic Apperception Test, Ages 7 and over; individual; $5 per 
testing outfit; nontimed (120) minutes; Henry A. Murray, Har- 
vard University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

19. Torgersons Inventories and Record Forms. Grades kgn-12; these 
inventories and record forms appear in Theodore L. Torgerson s 
Studying Children (Dryden Press, 1947); permission to mimeo- 
graph them may be obtained by writing the author at the 
University of Wisconsin; Theodore L. Torgerson. 

(For further information regarding these tests < consult The Third 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, edited by Oscar K. Buros, and pub- 
lished by Rutgers University Prss, New Brunswick, New Jersey, in 
1949.) 

D. Teacher-constructed tests for knowledge of subject matter covered 
during the unit. 

The teacher will want to adapt self-made tests to evaluate the material 
experienced by the particular group with which he has worked. 

E. Teacher-constructed tests for evaluation of students’ feelings and 
problems. 

These instruments can be used at any phase of the unit. Examples of 
this type of test,*® which are included herewith, are as foUoVvs: '^\^t Is 

^^The Department of Secondary Education of the University of Utah is 
indebted to Earl W. Patten, head of counseling services at West High School, 
Salt Lake City, for his permission to allow the inclusion of these three exercises, 
viz., ‘“What Is Your Attitude on Cheating?” ‘"Dating,” and ‘‘Meeting People.” 
They ably illustrate the type of exercises the classroom teacher may devise for 
teacning purposes. 
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Your Attitude on Cheating?” , “Dating^ (social adeptness} » and *Mwtfng 
People” 


WHAT IS YOUR ATTITUDE ON CHEATING? 

1. If you found a person for whom you had the greatest respect cheat 
ing, would your opinion be changed? 

Yes No Indifferent 

2. Did you ever get credit for gym when you were not present? 

Yes No 1 — 

3. Did you ever sign attendance slips for people who were not present? 

Yes No 

4. Do you feel that if less emphasis were laid upon grades there would 
be less cheating at school? 

Yes No 

5. Do you believe that copying from reference without using quotation 
marks is cheating? Have you done it? 

Yes No 

Yes No 

6. Have you ever relied on a critic's or a friend s reviews to give a 
book report? 

Yes No 

7. Do you nde on a “pony"? Do you have notes written or placed in 
your foreign language book w'lthoul your teachers permission? 

Yes No 

Yes No 

8. Do you express your sinccie beliefs rather t^han Ciiter to those of 
the teacher? 

Yes No Sometimes 

9. Do you bcliev(' that any of our leading students have cheated to gel 

ahead? 

Yes No 

10. Do you have a “ghost wiiter” for your homework? Does he haunt 
you or do you have him trained? 

Yes No 

Feel guilty Don’t care 

11. If you see other students cheating on a test, and know that by thdr 
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rBceiving high grades your own will be lowered, do you feel inclined 
to cheat? Do you do it? 

Yes No 

Yes No 

12. Have you ever changed your own or a friend's mark on a test that 
you have graded yourself? 

Friends Own No 

13. Do you cultivate special friends in the niorning classes in order to 
find out what will go on in your afternoon class and whether or 
not there was a test? 

Yes No 

14. Is it less dishonest to let someone copy from your paper on a test 
than to copy from a paper yourself? 

Yes No Neither 

15. Did you ever cut a class when unprepared for a class or when you 
had not completed your homework? 

Yes No 

16. Do you think cheating can be completely stopped? Can the situa- 


^on be partially improved? 

Yes No Maybe. 

Yes No Maybe. 


17. Are you a parasite? Do you embarrass oi anger your triends by 
demanding their homework to copy? 

Yes No 

Yes No 

DATING 

No Is it tactful for a man to ask a girl for a date by saying, 
"Are you going to be busy Saturday night?” 

No Would it be better for a man to say, "Will you go, to the 
Thanksgiving dance with me Saturday night?” than "May 
I have a date Saturday night?” 

No Is it necessary for a girl to explain further her livability 
to accept an invitation than to say, "I’m sorry, but I al- 
ready have an engagement for Saturday night?” 

No Should a man open and dose a car door for a girl? 

No Should a girl thank her escort for a pleasant evening? 


1. Yes 

2. Yes 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. Yes 
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6. Yes No If a man has asked a girl for a date some time in ad* 

vance, does she have a right to expect that he will call 
her again a day or two before the time specified? 

7. Yes No Should a man take a girl by the elbow except to assist 

her when the footing is dangerous? 

8. Yes No Should a girl introduce the man whom she is dating to 

her mother or housemother? 

9. Yes No Is it thoughtful of a man to wail until the last minute to 

ask a girl for a date so that she may be free to accept 
her most interesting invitation? 

10. Yes No Does a person have the right to break dates because of 

a more interesting invitation? 

11. Yes No Is a man responsible for a girVs being criticized by others 

when he has taken her to a questionable place? 

12. Yes No Should a girl help a man on with his coat when he is 

ready after having called on her? 

No. right Minus No. wrong 

Score 

MEETING PEOPLE 

1. Yes No Should a student introduce a college chum, “Mother, meet 

Alice Jones?” 

2. Yes No Should one say, “Mr. Brown, may 1 present Miss Smith?” 

3. Yes No Would it be correct to say, “Mrs. Smith, Miss Brown,” 

when introducing two women? 

4. Yes No Should one hay, “Miss Freshman, may I present Mr. 

Senior?” 

5. Yes No Is an introduction correctly acknowledged by “How do 

you do?” 

6. Yes No Might one acknowledge an introduction by saying, “I am 

pleased to meet you?” 

7. Yes No In introducing a person to a group is it necessary to re- 

peat his name each time? 

8. Yes No Do men always shake hands when being introduced to 

each other? 

9. Yes No When being introduced to a woman, may a man offer 

his hand? 

10. Yes No Is it proper for people in the same college class to speak 

to each other without having first been introduced? 

11. Yes No Do men rise for all introductions? 

12. Yes No Do women ever rise for introductions? 
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13. 

Yes 

No 

14. 

Yes 

No 

15. 

Yes 

No 

16. 

Yes 

No 

37. 

Yes 

No 

18. 

Yes 

No 

19. 

Yes 

No 

20. 

Yes 

No 

21. 

Yes 

No 
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May one ignore a proffered hand? 

May a man keep on his glove when a woman extends a 
bare hand? 

May a woman shake hands without removing her right 
glove? 

When a man and woman are being introduced on the 
street, may the man keep on his hat? 

Is it presumptuous to introdud^ oneself to a person who 
is nearby at a social function? 

Would it be all right to say, "I am glad to have met you,” 
when leaving a newly made acquaintance? 

Is it quite all right for one to correct another who has 
mispronounced bis name? 

Should the visiting card of a girl of more than sixteen 
have “Miss” before her name? 

Must a man in college have “Mr.” on his visiting card? 
No. right Minus No. wrong 

Score 


F. Leads to Other Units. 

The possibilities of extending the type of experiences of the "UrtU 
to other units or areas is sometimes helpful to the teacher in further 
planning with his class, and therefore should he included. Ob- 
viously there are almost limitless possibilities in any resource unit 
for further exploration and study. In many cases, one unit will lead 
into many others. Teachers and students will discover these leads as 
they pursue the work of any given learning unit. For example, a 
study of housing might lead to an interest in community health, 
delinquency, population trends, government housing projects, ,and 
die like. These might be treated as related units. A unit on communi- 
cation might lead into a number of other units such as the radio, 
the newspaper, public opinion, or language development. 

Those who prepare a resource unit should be sensitive to the pos- 
sibilities of extended experiences along the same line. It will be' ];ielp- 
ful to the teacher if these possibilities are listed and elaborated suffi- 
ciently to make them clearly undentood. 

" /hid., pp. 49-56. 
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G. Suggestums for Using the Unit 

A discussion of fhe various ways the different sections of the 
unit might be used by a teacher in the cooperative phmning of a 
learning unit is an important part of every good resource unit. 
The resource unit should contain suggestions to teachers who are 
using it concerning the possible ways the material might function 
in developing the various steps of a learning unit. A prescribed 
method of use would defeat the purpose of the resource unit, which 
is Constructed to ofiFer opportunities for teachers to use their own 
initiative and ideas in developing learning units with their students. 
In his cooperative planning with students, a teacher must be well 
prepared with many ideas in order to function effectively with the 
group. The following suggestions are based upon the conception of 
the learning unit as involving three interrelated phases: Initiatory 
Activities, Developmental Activities, and Culminating Activities.'*® 

A. Initiatory AcnvrriES. The resource unit should give some 
suggestions for initiating the learning units which the teacher might 
develop to meet the needs in his specific situation. The approach 
to a learning unit should be a period of class orientation in which 
are carried on a series of vital activities that may extend over a 
period of several days. The purposes of these experiences are: 

1. To extend and deepen the student’s interest in relation to the unit of 
work. 

2. To extend and deepen the student’s background of experience related 
to the unit of work. 

3. To help students develop and define their purposes in relation to 
the unit. 

4. To lead students to see the possibilities in the unit in the way of 
activities which might be carried on or experiences in which they 
might engage for the realization fo’' their purposes. 

These initiatory experiences may include discussions, use of read- 
ing materials, trips and excursions, movies, recordings, or any other 

*** See Chapters IX and XIII. 
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means of increasing the awareness of the need to pursue the prob- 
lem furdier and to stimulate a desire to attack it. 

B. The Developmental Activities. The second phase of the 
development of a learning unit generally includes the actmties, 
experiences, readings, and the like, which the teacher and students 
plan for the purpose of solving the problems involved in carrying 
out the purposes of the unit. The resource unit obviously should 
make a contribution to this phase. At this point in the developn^nt 
of the unit, an attempt should be made to point out alternative 
suggestions for using resource materials in carrying on group and 
individual learning experiences. 

C. Culminating AcnvrnES. In order to strengthen the learning 
experiences, culminating or evaluating activities should be sug- 
gested. The type of culmination should depend upon the nature of 
the unit and the needs of the class. A successful culminating phase 
will give the students a sense of satisfaction and a feeling of control 
over the basic problems of the unit. It should provide further op- 
portunities for the student to express himself through art, speech, 
dramatics, writing, and creative work of various kinds. Certain o^ 
the activities in that section of the resource unit could be suggested 
for this purpose. 

If a unit of woik has advanced successfully, evaluations have 
been continuously made by the teacher and students. Such evalua- 
tions may take the form of discussions, keeping records of progress, 
and taking various kinds of tests. The chief purpose of evaluation 
should be to assist and encourage the individual and class, to help 
them grow in ability to plan and evaluate their own work in terms 
of their objectives, and finally, to help them improve their tech- 
niques in order to overcome the difficulties encountered. The evalua- 
tion section of the unit could be drawn upon here to help the 
teacher in planning this final phase of the unit. 

The culminating activities which summarize the wori< will aid the 
student to see his experiences in relation to the whole, to generalize 
his experiencs, and to plan for additional learning activities. 

Should every resource unit contain all of the sections presented in 
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this chapter and should the unit be developed in the same sequence 
as presented herein? 

It will have been noted that there are many forms and organiza- 
tions of resource units. Each group will have to experiment with 
the content and organization best suited to its particular need.t. 
The major controversy seems to center around the problem of 
how specific suggestions should be. Should each aspect of the unit 
be presented separately with its own objectives, its scope, activities, 
etc., or should a more general, less stereotyped approach be made? 
There are grounds supporting either proposal. If the unit is too 
general, teachers complain that it isn’t useful. If it is too specific, 
it may lead to a formal teaching procedure not much in advance of 
the daily-grouud-to-be-covered procedure which it seeks to displace. 
More experimentation is needed before we can be certain that 
we have found the best way to develop and organize resource 
units. 

SUMMARY 

The construction of resource units is a valuable procedure in curriculum 
reorganization. It provides a means of introducing flexibility into teaching 
procedures and promotes interaction among staff members representing 
different interests. This cooperative relationship among staff members 
serves to enrich learning activities in the classroom. 

Certain overarching gener ilizations concerning the development of re- 
source units may be stated. Among them are: 

1. Resource units are best developed by a group of teachers rather than 
by one teacher. 

2. Resource units are likely to be most effective when they are used 
by the group that prepares them. 

3. The resource unit should be organized and indexed for effective use, 
and published in a form that facilitates fre<]uent and easy revision. 

4. A program of resource-unit development requires that ample provi- 
sion be made for physical facilitie!i. released time for participants, 
secretarial and consultant service, and the like. 

Criteria for evaluating the organization and content of resource units 
are as follows: 

1. The general philosophy and purposes of the school in which the re- 
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aource unit is to be used should be well understood by those who 
pr^are the unit and in most cases should be stated in the unit. 

2. The objectives of the unit or its possible oontrd>utions to the general 
purposes of the school should serve as a guide to the development 
of toe rmit, and therefore should be explicitly set forth. 

3. The resource unit should contain a statement of scope, i.e., toe limits 
of the areas included; the major problems, issues or hypotheses 
definitions of terms used; the grade levels for which the unit is 
designed; and helpful references to orient to.e teacher to the problem 
area. 

4. A wealth of carefully selected group and mdividual learning activities, 
organized for effective use, is an indispensable part of a resource unit. 

5. Every resource unit should include a wide variety of reference ma- 
terials and other teaching aids with annotations, organized for ef- 
fective use. 

6. Evaluation procedures and instruments, selected in terms of the stated 
objectives, should be included as an integral part of the resource unit. 

7. The possibilities of extending the type of experiences of the unit to 
other units or areas is sometimes helpful to the teacher in further 
planning with his class, and therefore should be included. 

8. A discussion of the various ways the different sections of th^ unit 
might be used by a teacher in the cooperative planning of a learning 
unit is an important part of every good resource unit. 
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THE CURRICULUM 




CHAPTER XVI 


A PROGRAM FOR CURRICULUM 
REORGANIZATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In previous chapters various facets of curriculum develop- 
ment have been explored. An attempt has been made to establish 
workable principles dealing with purposes, learning, adolescent 
development, curriculum design, classroom practices, and preplan- 
ning for learning. But knowledge about curriculum making is of 
little value unless it is put into actual use in the teaching situation. 
Many of the suggestions for improving the curriculum which have 
been made could be utilized by the individual teacher, even though 
no general program of cuiiiculum reorganizatum is carried out by 
the school in which he teaches. He may improve and refine his 
philosophy. lie may study his students in order to determine their 
needs. He may introduce new materials, such as supplementary 
reading and audio-visual aids. He may improve his discussion tech- 
niques. As a matter of fact, the teacher's growth is largely dependent 
upon the intelligence which he brings to bear in improving his own 
teaching situation. There are however, limits beyond which he can- 
not go without the cooperation of his colleagues on the staff and 
the administrators of the school. If he changes his program too 
radically, he is bound to run head-on into conflicts. 

A school which operates upon the basis of individual freedom for 
the teacher with little or no concerted planning and action loses its 
finest opportunity to live democratically and to define its program 
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through the pooling of the intelligence of all members of th'e staff. 
This final chapter is devoted to suggestions as to how the teaching 
staff may work cooperatively on the improvement of the program. 

CURRICULUM REVISION A CONTINUOUS 
PROCESS 

The school which is alert to its responsibility for meeting the 
needs of youth is engaged continuously in the process of curriculum 
reorganization. Every time a teacher utilizes new materials, plans 
with students for new types of learning activities, or finds new re- 
sources for making learning more effective, he is engaging in cur- 
riculum reorganization. And when all teachers are so engaged in 
terms of a common philosophy, common purposes, and a curriculum 
design cooperatively determined, curriculum reorganization becomes 
a continuous process Unfortunately, such optimal conditions do not 
exist in many schools. Teachers have not been led to operate in 
terms of a reasonably common philosophy. The design of the cur- 
riculum has been handed down by those in authority. The*teacher 
fits into the groove provided ior him without asking embarrassing 
questions. He is “given” his curriculum in the form of a textbook. 
Obviously when such a situation exists, there is need for a con- 
certed period of study and planning leading to relatively dfastic 
changes. But whether there is continuous planning, or relatively 
little planning, every school should have periods of “stocktaking,” 
for re-examining its philosophy and curriculum to the end that its 
resources may be used most effectively. Succeeding sections of this 
chapter are designed to help the school to plan such a pro- 
gram. > 

SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT FOR INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

In this section a number of important problems relating to cur- 
riculum development in schools or school systems are taken up. 
This is done through the statement and development of principles 
which, in the judgment of the author, are important. 

1. The individwd school ia the most satisfactory unit for cutrtc- 
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ulum development. The literature of curriculum development 
discloses vdde differences of opinion as to what is the most satis- 
factory unit for working on the curriculum. Experience in curricu- 
lum development over a large area, such as a state, has not been 
very promising. Virginia is a typical example of a state in which a 
very elaborate and intelligently conceived program was developed 
in the early thirties. Few traces of this program remain. The reason 
is probably that the unit was too large to involve a high percentage 
of those who were expected to put the program into effect. This 
does not mean that the state has no responsibility for curriculum 
making. It can help individual schools through bulletins, resource 
materials, and consultant service. It can also encourage curriculum 
development by liberalizing its program of certification of teachers 
and of standardizing high schools for accreditment.^ Too many state 
departments, through their stereotyped rules and regulations and 
unsympathetic attitude toward changes, discourage schools from 
moving ahead. 

County and city units are sometimes satisfactory if they have a 
tradition of working together, if individual variation within the 
system is encouraged,^ and if local school leadership is democratic 
and is able to secure widespread participation. 

Ideally, an individual school, by which is meant a group of pupils 
and teachers working with a principal, usually in one building, is 
the most satisfactory unit for curricidum development. A number 
of such schools may, of course, be coordinated by means of a central 
planning committee, but decisions on curriculum problems should 

* For studies bearing on this point see: Clara Rosalie Chiara, A CriUcal 
Study of the Secondary-School Curriculum Development Programs of State 
Departments Education. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation. Columbus, Ohio, 
The Ohio State University, 1948; Victor Lawhead, A Study of Curriculum 
Development in the Secondary Schools in Selected Counties in Maryland with 
Emphasis on the Core Program. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbus, 
Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1950. 

‘See for example: Dorothy Mudd, A Core Program Grows. Bel Air, Md., 
Harford County Board of Education, 1949; Hugh Donald Laughlin, A Study 
of the Curriculum Development Program of the Secondary Schools of Garrett 
County, Md., Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio 
State University, 1951; R. B. Hardesty, “Working with an Evolving Junior 
High School Program on the Local Level,” XXXI, 30-35 (April, 1947). 
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be in the hands of the local unit. Democratic group processes are 
most effective in such a unit because there are likely to be more 
shared concerns, and participants are sufficiently well acquainted to 
facilitate the widest possible communication. 

2. Curricidum development i$ primarUy the responsibUity of 
clasaroom teachers. A few years ago, Briggs^ came forth with a 
pronouncement that teachers generally were incapable of making 
the curriculum and furthermore had no desire to do so. A cur- 
riculum commission made up of the best minds was to assemble in 
Washington for this purpose. Undoubtedly Briggs’ notion would 
have the support of large numbers of teachers and administrators, 
for traditionally the curriculum, usually embodied in adopted text- 
books, has been handed ready-made to the teachers. The author has 
never been able to understand how teachers can be presumed to be 
qualified to work closely with children in the most complicated 
learning situations and yet be regarded as incompetent to “make” 
the curriculum. Actually, unless they assign daily lessons from text- 
books and merely listen to the students as they “re-cite” what is 
“cited” in the book, they are actually making the curriculum every 
day. If we do not believe that teachers are competent to develop 
the curriculum, we might as \vell stop urging teadher-student plan- 
ning, classroom guidance, and cooperative development of purposes, 
for these things are the essence of curriculum making. 

3. A sound supervisory program is directed toward helping 
teachers to become more competent m curriculum develdpment. 
In some cities the term supervisor has been dropped in favor of 
“consultant” or “coordinator” in order to help to destroy the tradi- 
tional connotation of super-vision as an instrument of visitation and 
conference for the purpose of ferreting out weaknesses and then 
applying time-worn remedies which were regarded as the exclusive 
possessions of supervisors. 

Many writers in the field of supervision analyze typds of 'Super- 
visors on the basis of conflicting conceptions of their roles. One of 

'Thomas H. Briggs, “A Proposal for a Curriculum Commission,” BtiUeHn 
of the National Association (f Secondary-School Principals, XXIX, 79-90 
(May. 1945). 
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the latest of these analyses * divides supervisors into four classes: 
(1) the autocrat, (2) the diplomatic manipulator, (3) the laisses^ 
faire supervisor, and (4) the democratic supervisor Needless to 
point out. Wiles advocates democratic supervision. He dedares 
emphatically, ‘The principal problem for supervisors is to discover 
ways of working within staffs.” * Actually the supervisor should be 
regarded as a resource person whose main job is to help teachers 
improve the teaching-learning situation through coordinating the 
activities of all by finding ways of working together on the solution 
of common problems. Because he is freed from the classroom, he 
has the responsibility of helping to find resources and to give 
direction to the on-going process of curriculum development. The 
supervisory staff cannot and should not, even if it were competent to 
do so, develop the curriculum. 

4. The high-school principal assumes the basic leadership role in 
curriculum development. In far too many schools the principal 
devotes most of his time to the routine of school management. He 
keeps the machine running smoothly, giving much attention to 
absence and tardiness, buying and checking supplies, and arranging 
for athletic contests. These are all very necessary activities, but they 
are marginal and affect learning only somewhat indirectly. Many 
of these activities could be delegated to clerks. Usually the principal 
is paid a \ ery much higher salary than the classroom teachers. The 
best way to earn that salary is for him to assume the role of leader- 
ship of the teaching staff in solving problems that directly affect 
learning in the classroom. In other words he becomes the leader in 
curriculum development. In many instances high-level administra- 
tive policies prevent him from assuming this leadership role. The 
“central office” assumes the responsibility for him. The super- 

* Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better S(hools New York, Frentidc-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. 

^ Ibid. Chapter I Compare with the much older formulation in Harold 
Albeity and Vivian T. Thayer Supervision in the Secondary School, Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1931 These authors include the “sdentiiic" supervisor 
who goes frOtn room to room administering tests, rating the teachers by means 
of checklists, and “objectively” measuring every aspect of the teadhing-ieaming 
sttuation. 

* hoc. dt. 
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visors "check-in” at the school to inform him of their presence and 
then proceed to usurp his principal function. The easiest thing for 
him to do is to revert to the routine of “counting and dispensing 
thumb-tacks.” In other words, a weak principal is made increasingly 
weaker by misguided administrative policy— and the dichotomy be- 
tween administration and supervision is perpetuated. 

5. Laymen and students have important^ roles in curriculum de- 
velopment. There is general recognition oil this principle in theory 
—but far less in practice. The role of students in participating ac- 
tively in all phases of classroom activities has been discussed fully 
in Chapter X. The classroom seems to be the logical level upon 
which they may function— and of course this does not mean that the 
teacher abdicates his responsibility. 

The function of laymen is not as well understood as is that of stu- 
dents. At various points in this volume, instances in lay participa- 
tion have been discussed.^ An important consideration in lay par- 
ticipation is the definition of the level upon which laymei^ partici- 
pate. Curriculum development is a technical job requiring specia) 
professional competence. When laymen assume responsibility be- 
yond their qualifications and competence the results are likely to 
be disastrous. For example, recently an organization calling . itself 
the Educational Improvement Association of Upper Arlington 
(Ohio) sent to residents a folder setting forth the following state- 
ment of policy: 

The Association supports the following principles that: The primary 
purpose of the Upper Arlington schools is to teach reading, writing, 
spelling, English, mathematics, history, civics, geography, foreign^ lan- 
guages and natural science as such. 

There should be a better standardized teaching plan in all grades, 
units, and subjects so that each child in each unit of each grade level 
receives the same specific instruction at approximately the same iinie each 
school year. * ' 

The parents have the right and the privilege to supervise the oVer-all 
development of their children. 

See Chapter XII for a discussion of lay participation in policy maldng with 
leqpect to teaching controversial issues, and Chapter I for a brief discussion 
of the general problem. 
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We should preserve our American heritage founded upon the basis 
free enterprise, the profit motive system and competition. 

Teachers’ salaries should have a larger proportion of the total 
budget.® 

This is a clear case of laymen operating outside of the regular 
channels of participation, speaking upon matters about which, for 
the most part, they do not possess requisite professional qualifica- 
tions. This kind of attempted “participation” often causes school 
administrators to oppose all lay participation, because of a fear that 
such participation may get completely out of hand. 

Where levels of participation are clearly defined and projects in- 
volving cooperation have evolved through democratic processes,® 
lay participation can become an effective way of improving the 
school program. 

6. Curriculum development is most effective when the basic prin- 
ciples of democratic group processes are accepted and utilized by 
all of the participants. Many of these principles have been stated in 
connection with various phases of curriculum development discussed 
in this volume.'® At this point it is, therefore, only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that curriculum development is a common 
problem which involves many people and in which many people 
have a stake. Therefore, group process defined as the end-means 
procedures utilized by a group of individuals thinking, discussing, 
planning, deciding, acting, and evaluating together for the purpose 
of understanding better &nd/or attacking and solving common prob- 
lems,” is the only means of working that will insure the permanence 
of the outcome. If the program is imposed by the leader, it is likely 

" The School and You. Upper Arhngton ( Ohio ) Improvement Association, 
1951, passim. (Italics added). 

® For many illustrations of this point, see Helen Storen, Laymen Help Plan 
the Curriculum. Washington, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1946; Building Public Confidence m the Schools. Washington, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1949; Joseph 'A, 
Brandt, “This, Too, Happened in Pasadena,” Harpers, CCV, 76-79 (Novem- 
ber, 1952). 

For example, see Chapters III, X, and XII. 

Adapted from Oroup Processes in Supervision. Washington, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1945. 
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to live only as long as it is kept alive by the leader— if indeed it ever 
had any dynamic quality. 

On the other hand, when once decisions have been made through 
tbe use of the group process, it is the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration to see to it diat such decisions are put into effect. In another 
connection the author has expressed it this way: 

The files of administrators are bulging w^^ reports of faculty groups 
on almost every conceivable problem. These reports have taken many 
hours of faculty time. They have never been acted upon, perhaps because 
they have not met with the approval of an administrative oflScer or be- 
cause of the multitude of details which engulf him. This often accounts 
for the skepticism of faculty members when a new committee is proposed. 
Continuous failure to execute decisions made by faculty groups leads to 
eventual frustration. It is not unusual to hear teachers sav: “\^at is the 
use of working on this committee? Nothing will ever come of it anyway.” 
The democratic group process has within itself the dynamics to correct its 
own mistakes. In other words, decisions and plans of action are experi- 
mental or hypothetical— to be evaluated continuously and (jjianged as 
new data are discovered. A curriculum developed through the democratic 
process, even though it may be inferior on paper to the ideal hpld,by; Aie, 
leader, is a living thing worthy of respect. To fail to accept it as the “best 
answer” as of that pai-ticular date, is a violation of the process by which 

it was created. 

ESTABLISHING A NEED FOR CURRICULUM 
REVISION 

Teachers and administrators are frequetitly unaware of the weak- 
nesses of the curriculum and the need for reorganization. .The 
program has been “accepted” by the community without much 
criticism. The children of the influential people in the community 
go on to college and succeed. What happens to the children of less 
influential groups tends to be ignored. Before much can happen to 
change the situation, there must be developed a “conviction of sin.” 
One way for a school staff to bring this about is to ask iU^f some 
searching questions about its program. Pirarhaps the place to begin 

’’ Harold Benjamin, ed. Democracy in the Administration of Higher Educa- 
tion, p. 68. Copyright, 1950, by Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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is with the question of its basic philosophy. It needs to inqult^ 
seriously whether or not it is operating in terms of a conscidits/ 
articulate, and consistent set of values. But if philosophy is really to 
Tjake bread,” it must permeate the total life of the school. One way 
to determine whether the schoors philosophy is mere "window 
dressing,” rather than an effective guide to action, is to look critically 
at various aspects of the program. The following criteria are intended 
to offer some suggestions as to the kinds of questions that a school 
staff might ask itself. They might be studied by the staff as a whole 
or by working committees. In either case, several faculty meetings 
might be devoted to general discussions of the findings of the various 
faculty members or groups. These criteria should also be applied 
periodically to the reorganized program. The roman numerals after 
each criterion refer to chapters in this volume where the subject is 
discussed. The detailed questions are not exhaustive; are designed 
to give clues to what ought to be considered under each criterion. 

WHERE DOES YOUR HIGH-SCHOOL STAND? 

Criteria 

A. Uaes the curriculum make adequate provi- ^ . 

sions for all youth regardless of intelligence ^ 

levels interests^ race, creed, or socioeco- Ex. Good Fair Poor 
nomic background? (Chapters I, II.) 

What is your drop-out rate? What type of 
student drops out? What are you tioing to 
increase the holding power? What per- 
centage of your students go to college? Do 
they succeed? What are you doing for the 
non-college-bound student? Do you section 
on the basis of ability? Any other basis? 

Does such sectioning, if any, reflect the 
class structure of society? Does yoUr ‘‘fee 
system” work a hardship on students from 
low mcome groups? Can all youth profit 
substantially from your program? How ef- 
fective is your guidance program? 
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B. Has youf school developed and imple- ^ 

mented a basic philosophy of education ^ 

that rests squarely upon democratic values? Ex. Good Fair Poor 
(Chapters I, II, III.) 

Was the development of your philosophy a 
cooperative enterprise? Is your faculty in 
substantial agreement upon the meaning of 
democracy? Have the major values of de- 
mocracy been broken down into operational 
categories? Have you worked out the impli- 
cations of democracy for each area of the 
curriculum? For administration? For guid- 
ance? For classroom methodology? For 
public relations? For learning? Does your 
philosophy tend to indoctrinate? Does the 
staff periodically examine and revise the 
philosophy? 


C. Is the curriculum based upon a dynamic 
conception of the learner and the learning 
process? (Chapters III, IV.) 


Rating 

Ex. Good Fair pior. 


Do staff members support the organismic 
conception of learning? What place is given 
to individual and group reflective thinking? 
How is transfer of training facilitated? How 
does the curriculum provide for the devel- 
opment of attitudes? Are skills developed 
in relation to other learning products? Ho^^ 
is intrinsic motivation provided for? What 
place is given to the student s goals? Are 
learning processes evaluated in terms of 
democratic outcomes? 


D. Is the curriculum based upon the imme* 
diate and predicated needsy problemsy and 
interests of the learner? (Chapters III, IV, Ex. 
V, VI, VII, VIII.) 


.Rating 

Good Fair Poor 


Have you used problems checklists as one 
means of discovering needs, problems, and 
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interests? Interviews? Case studies? Did the 
faculty make a thorough survey of the liter- 
ature of adolescent development as one 
aspect of improving the curriculum? How 
is the socalled conflict between immediate 
needs and societal demands reconciled? 

Were needs, problems and interests of the 
students actually used in determining the 
scope and secjuence of the curriculum? 


E. Does the curriculum provide effectively for 

learning through direct first-hand experi- Rating 

ence in the school and the wider commu- Ex Good Fair Poor 
nity? (Chapters V, VI, VII, XIII.) 

Is direct first-hand experience an integial 
part of the curriculum, or merely “tacked 
on”? How much emphasis is placed upon 
“covering giound” m the textbook? Does 
your school encourage trips, excursions, 
etc., into the immediate and widia commu- 
ity*^ How effectively does the school utilize 
the resources of the community in provid- 
ing cflective learning experiences^^ Aie stu- 
dents helped to develop systems of ideas as 
a result of their diiect first-hand experi- 
ences? Do teachers object when students 
are “taken out” of their classes to go on 
trips? Is the public sold*on trips and t ^cur- 
sions, or does it regard such activitus as 
“sight-seeing and play-acting”? Is direct 
first-hand experience considered by the fac- 
ulty as educative as studying from books? 


F. Does the curriculum provide an effet^five 
program of general education, designed to 
develop the ideals, attitudes, understand- Ex. 
ingSy and skills needed by all citizens in 
our democracy? (Chapter VI.) 

What concept of general education is held 
by the teaching staff of your school? Does 


Rating 

Good Fair Poor 
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the staff recognize the significance of gen- 
eral education for promoting democracy? Is 
your school one rf the 96.5 per cent of 
schools that still retain the separate subject 
organization of general education? Is there 
general agreement that categories of cur- 
riculum organization directly related to the 
needs of youth would be more effective than 
subjects? Are the personal-social need^^ of 
youth given prominent consideration in the 
program of general education? What con- 
cept of the core is represented by your pres- 
ent program of general education? What 
concept would you like to Introduce into 
your program? What are the blocks to 
moving from where you are to where you 
want to go? 

G. Does your school make effective provision 

for all of the non^vocatiorud and vocational ^ 

special interests of the students? (Chapter Ex. Good Fair Foor 
VII.) 

Does your curriculum provide a good bal- 
ance of activities between the non-voca- 
tional and the vocational areas? Do the 
college-bound students have a richer pro- 
gram than the non-college students? Is vour 
"student activity” program an integral part 
of the curriculum? Is your guidance program 
effective in directing students into the appro- 
priate special interest areas? Do college 
preparatory subjects tend to crowd out the 
arts, music, and the so-called practical sub- 
jects? Does your school still follow the 
traditional Carnegie unit in setting up 
courses? Is the introduction of new courses 
determined by the faculty or the adminis- 
tration? What part do pressure groups play 
in the introduction of new courses and in 
the retention of outmoded courses? 
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H. Does ffour school utilize a modem plan of 

unit teaching and learning? (Chapters IX, Rating 

XIII.) Ex. Good Fair Poor 

How much of the instruction in your school 
is based upon the daily-ground-to-be- 
covered assignment-recitation procedure? 

How do teachers in your school provide for 
individual differences within the class? Are 
the units experience-centered, or just blocks 
of organized subject matter? Are the units 
based upon a sound conception of the 
learning process? Are units set up in ad- 
vance, or decided upon cooperatively? Are 
daily assignments made within the units? 


I. Does your school provide effectively for 
democratic student participation in the 

classroom? (Chapters X, XIII.) Ex. Good Fair Poor 

Are the basic principles of democratic 
group process understood by the teaching 
staff? By the administration? By the stu- 
dents? Do teachers generally create an 
atmosphere of permissiveness in the class- 
room? Do the teachers make general use of 
role-playing, socio-drama, and psycho- 
drama? Do students help to evaluate their 
learning as the unit progresses? Do the 
teachers make effective use of committees 
for investigating problems? Are such com- 
mittees democratically organized? Do stu- 
dents actually enjoy helping to plan? Are 
they graduallv assuming more responsi- 
bility? 


J. Do classroom teachers carry on effective 

programs of group and individual guidance » 

througfi the day-to-day learning activities Ex, Good Fair Poor 
of the classroom? (Chapters XI, XIII.) 

Does the curriculum actually help students 
to solve their problems and meet their 
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needs, or must these things be cared for 
outside of the regular curriculum? Does 
the special guidance counselor (if any) 
work mainly through the teachcis or apart 
from them? Does the guidance counselor 
appreciate the possibilities of guidance 
through the curriculum? Is he a leader in 
curriculum development? Are adecjuatc rec- 
ords available to the classroom teaclifers 
for giving individual guidance? 


K. Does your school have a definite, well- _ 

understood policy toward including contro- ® 

versial issues in the curriculum, and are Ex. Good Fair Poor 
such issues consistently taught? (Chapters 
XII, XIII.) 

Do the teachers regard the teaching of con- 
troversial issues an indispensable aspect of 
the school program? Are there shunned or 
neglected issues that teachers are afraid to 
deal with? Have definite techniques for 
dealing with conti oversial issues been 
worked out? Does the coiliiiumily accept 
the school’s obligation to deal with .ill con- 
ti oversial issues that are within the maturity 
level of the students? Has a cooperativeK' 
developed policy for dealing with contro- 
versial issues been worked out and ap,- 
proved by the board of education? 


L. Has your school developed and made avail- 
able adequate resource units, files, or 
guides to aid teachers in the cooperative Ex. 
planning of learning actiivties? (Chapters 
XIV and XV.) 


noting 

Good Fair Poor 


Are resouice units in the major fields of the 
curriculum— particularly in general educa- 
tion available to teachers? Has there been 
wide participation of teachers in differ- 
ent areas in the development of resource 
units^ 
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Do these resource units serve as guides 
rather than as mandates? Do these resource 
units include a wealth of suggested activi- 
ties and teaching-learning aids? Are these 
units organized for effective use? Does the 
form facilitate easy revision? 


M. Is the curriculum of your school evaluated 

in terms of the values of democratic living Rating 

and the purposes expressed in the state- Ex. Good Fair Poor 

ment of philosophy. 

Docs your school make use of the newer 
type of evaluation instiumeiits designed to 
test intangible values? Is a program of 
standardized tests in the so-called funda- 
mentals imposed by the administration? 

Does the testing program of yoiur school 
promote, or interfere with curriculum de- 
velopment? Docs a testing piogram im- 
posed by an external agency such as a state 
department of education, or a board of re- 
gents interfere with curriculum develop- 
ment? Do college entrance examinations 
stereotj'pe your program^ 


N. Does your school engage in a systematic ^ 

continuous, and democratically organized ^ 

program of curriculum improve ment? Ex. Good Fair Poor 
(Chapter XVI.) 

Does the administrative and supervisory 
staff provide democratic leadership in a 
program of curriculum development? Do 
the teachers in your school regard cur^'icu- 
lum development as a primary and legiti- 
mate function? Are laymen involved in the 
process of curriculum development? Does 
the administrative staff provide facilities, 
such as space, stenographic service, and 
released time for teachers, in order to carry 
on the curriculum development program? 
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The critoia set forth are not, of course, complete. Schools^ will 
find many odier ways of establishing a need for a re-examination of 
their practices. In many cases schools already are so aware that 
their programs are weak, ineffective, and full of inconsistencies that 
they need take no time listing or discussing them. 

PLANNING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
PROGRAM 

After the teaching staff has made a searching examinatioir of its 
program and has discovered the points at which improvements need 
to be made, a plan needs to be developed for the purpose of bring- 
ing about needed reorganization. In the discussion which follows, 
the assumption is made that a need for a thoroughgoing curriculum- 
development program has been discovered. What possible steps 
should be taken in organizing the teaching staff for effective work? 

Formulating the Philosophy of the School. The formulation of 
the school’s philosophy is the initial step in curriculuy develop- 
ment. In a real sense, the philosophy determines the kind of learning 
activities that are to be provided and the manner in which* the sphool 
program is to be carried on. Without a clai'ification of the common 
values held by teachers and administrators, curriculum development 
programs can have little effect upon desirable growth. There can, 
of course, be some “tinkering” with the curriculum. Superficial 
changes may be made in grade placement of subjects; Additional 
courses may be offered. New textbooks may be adopted. But unless 
there is a clear sense of direction, fundamental improvements are 
aot likely to be made. 

In developing the philosophy of the school, it is necessary to 
organize the staff for a study of the problem. There are many factors 
which need to be taken into account. After all, the plan should be 
adapted to the size of the school, its peculiar organization, the time 
available for professional activities, and the ability 6f staff* ^eihbers 
to work effectively. Whatever plan is adopted, it is impo^nt that 
all staff members play a significant role in terms of their various 
abilities and interests. Otherwise those members who do not share 
in the project are not apt to accept the results as being applicable 
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to them. As a matter of fact, it often happens that such staff mem* 
hers may be openly antagonistic. At any rate, those who do not 
participate do not share in the values that come when faculty mem- 
bers work on a common problem. 

Many administrators and teachers make the mistake of feeling 
that the development of a philosophy is a disagreeable task to be got 
out of the way as soon as possible, so that they may “get down to 
something useful.” This view, of course, is fallacious. In the first 
place, it is one of the most important ways of improving the pro- 
gram, and, in the second place, it is really a task that is never fin- 
ished, for periodic examination and improvement are necessary. 
The desire to complete the task hurriedly often leads to undesirable 
short cuts. The staff may decide to accept, perhaps with slight 
modification, a statement woiked out by someone else that “sounds 
good.” This, of course, means little more than a verbal acceptance 
that will not influence practice. Another favorite scheme is to build 
a composite statement by “putting together” fragments gleaned 
from various sources. Nothing short of a caieful, long-range study 
will be more than a purely superficial affair to be exhibited to state 
inspectors or to provide an introduction to the course of study. 

In small or medium-sized high schools, it may be desirable for the 
faculty to work as a group through a seiies of general faculty meet- 
ings, with such division of labor as may be agieed upon from time 
to time. In larger high schools, the most feasible plan might be to 
select a small representative “philosophy committee” composed of 
faculty members who have a particular interest in the problem. This 
committee would be charged with the re.sponsibility of making the 
preliminary investigations and formulating a tentative draft of a 
statement. The success of this plan will depend upon how effectively 
the committee secures help from every faculty member, and upon 
its ability to carry along the entire fai'ulty with its findings. There 
is serious danger that such a committee will do all of the work, apd 
as {I consequence the principal values of in-service education of 
the teaching staff are lost. 

Where does a school start in developing a philosophy and set of 
values fcnr the high school? 
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Perhaps the simplest approach would be to make a study of the 
problems of the school with a checklist like that presented above. 
If such an instrument is used systematically, it should reveal prob- 
lems which ought to be solved, weaknesses which ought to be cor- 
rected, improvements and additions which ought to be made. The 
discussion of these proposals would reveal the values which the staff 
considers significant and present some focal points for a statement of 
philosophy. Early in such a study it w6uld undoubtedly become 
apparent that decisions as to what to do to improve the program 
would have to be made upon the basis of the highest level of agree- 
ment upon values which could be reached by the teaching staff. 
This level of agreement would constitute the schooFs philosophy 
whether or not it was actually reduced to writing, 

A second approach to the problem might be to devote a number 
of staff meetings to the discussion of important issues in American 
education, the solutions of which imply a definite philosophical posi- 
tion. If basic agreement could be secured on these issuer the phi- 
losophy of education of the staff could be developed from th^e 
agreements. The staff itself might formulate these issues or it* might* 
agree upon some such list as the following, which the author has 
used in one of his graduate classes, and in numerous conferences 
with faculties and administrators: 

1. Should secondary education be piovided for all youth; lor most; or 
for the relatively small group who are intellectually capable of 
profiting from it? 

2. Should the school indoctrinate for democracy, withholding data 
concerning other ideologies; examine critically all ideologies and let 
the student decide; or indoctrinate for the ideology in which the 
teacher believes? 

3. Should the school seek to develop primary allegiance to the state 
or region; to the nation; or to a world state? 

4. Should the school stress cooperation; competition; or both artd under 
what conditions? 

5. Should the school stress primarily such attitudes as cooperajtiveness, 
social sensitivity, reflective thinking, creativeness, tolerance, appre- 
ciation; fundamental skills in reading, writing, computation, and 
factual knowledge; or should it give equal emphasis to both types of 
learning? 
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6. Should the curriculum be based primarily on the needs of the 
community (or region); upon the needs of adult society in general^ 
upon the needs of the student as ascertained by the teacher; or 
upon the immediate felt and expressed needs of the student? 

7. Should the school deal with all controversial issues that are within 
the maturity of the student; only with those of which the com- 
munity approves; or should it deal only with established knowl- 
edge? 

8. Should the school teach the method of intelligence (broad scientific 
method) as being applicable only to problems of an objective nature; 
to all problems except those involving morals and religion, or to all 
problems of living? 

9. Should the school provide non-sectarian religious instruction for all; 
sectarian instruction lor segregated groups, or no religious instruc- 
tion at all? (Note. Disregaid legal angle.) 

10. Should all learning activities be planned by the teacher, by the stu- 
dents under the guidance of the teacher, or cooperatively by teachers 
and students? 

11. Should the extent of direct, firsthand expcrienc'c provided by the 
school vary inversely with the intelligence of the* studemt: should all 
learning activities be based upon direct experience: or should direct 
experience be used as a supplement to logically organized race ex- 
perience in the form of subjects or fields? 

12. Should the curriculum be organized in teims of subjects, broad fields, 
a core for all, or some combinations of these plans? 

13. Should all classes be grouped heterogeneously, should homogeneous 
grouping be made wiihin classes on the basis of interests, or should 
all classes be grouped homogeneously on the basis of ability? 

14. Should there be a geneial oi common standard of achievement for 
all students within a given class, a minimum standard for all, with 
differentiation above the mmimum; or should there be a separate 
standard for each student in teims of his own growth pattern? 

15. Should the school evaluate the student’s progress periodically by 
means of numerical grades, by letter grades, by informal written 
reports to parents; or by some combination of the above plans? 

It will be noted that for each of these issues there are several 

alternatives. The alternatives reveal several philosophical positions. 

For any giv^en group, it is possible to find the level of agreement 
rather easily if each member will respond freely in terms of how 

he would resolve each of the issues presented. 

A third method of formulating a statement of philosophy for a 
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SclxM)] is to make a study of the systematic philosophies which are 
to be found in current writing about education. The faculty might 
decide to adopt one of these or take a consistent eclectic position- 
if indeed tiiat is possible. Perhaps Justman’s analysis of the ma/or 
philosophies is as good as any. He lists four basic philosophies: 
Humanisni, Social Evolutionism, Social Realism, and Experimental- 
ism. These four philosophies are exploded fully; a study of them 
provides an excellent background for clarifying the teacher’s 
philosophy of education. Excellent as this approach may appear to 
be, there are few faculties that would have the ability, interest, or 
patience to make a study of this soit— and few principals who could 
give effective leadership. 

A fourth procedure, and one which is commonly followed, is to 
start with a study of democracy, its basic ideals and values, and the 
characteristics of personality which the good citizen of our demo- 
cratic culture ought to possess. This study provides the framework 
for a statement of the purposes of the school. Since this procedure 
was used by the author in the development of Chapter II, no further 
discussion of it is needed here. 

There are possibilities of combining two or more of these ap- 
proaches. The important thing is to find by democratic means the 
highest level of agreement of the teaching staff upon the basic 
values on which the school program is to be based. 

Studying the Adolescent. Regardless of the plan whidh the 
faculty adopts for reorganizing the curricidum, it is desirable that a 
systematic, continuous program directed toward a better under- 
standing of the student be instituted. In Chapters IV and VIII, a 
survey was made of some of the more important procedures that are 
available to a school that desires to base its program upon the needs, 

Joseph Justman, Theories of Secondary Education in the United States, 
New Yok, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. Other references which might be helpful are I B. B^k^on, Education 
Faces the Future. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943; Theodore '^rameld. 
Patterns of Educational Philosophy; A Democratic Interpretation. New York, 
WotM Book Company, 1951. Max Otto, Science and the Moral Life. New York, 
iTie New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1949; V. T. Thayer, 
The Attack on the American Secular School. New York, Ihe Beacon Press, 1951. 
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problems, and interests of adolescents. At this point, th^^ore, it is 
necessary only to highlight some of the steps which a school mi^t 
take. 

1. Studying the literature. A number of significant national 
studies have been made which reveal some significant trends in 
adolescent development. These should be used as the basis of a 
local survey. 

2. Studying the students of the school. Utilizing the findings of 
other studies as a background, the staff may plan a study of the stu- 
dent population. This may be done by the use of interest inventories, 
problem checklists, questionnaires, case studies, and informal school 
contacts. Such a study should be broadlv conceived in terms of the 
major problems which the student faces in his immediate and wide 
social environment. 

3. Formulating a statement of basic needs, problems, and inter- 
ests. Out of the studies suggested above should come a statement 
of the major concerns of students at various developmental levels. 
A committee, working with the faculty as a whole, might be charged 
with the responsibility of bringing together the data and submitting 
to the faculty a tentative draft of a statement which would be sub- 
ject to continuous revision and elaboration. Such a statement has 
significant values for guidance and curriculum development. 

4. Improving the system of recording personnel data. Studies 
such as suggested above arc bound to yield data concerning students 
that are not usually available in schools because of the conventional 
record system which usually is limited to a few facts about the 
health of the student, his family background, his attendance record, 
and his school marks. A cumulative folder or packet system which 
would provide for the recording of significant data concerning prob- 
lems, needs, and interests, as well as anecdotal and test records of 
behavior, should be instituted and made available and easily acces- 
sible to all teachers. 

Even though a school does not plan to make fundamental 
changes in its curriculum, the steps described above— developing a 
philosophy and studying the student— would prove valuable, for 
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such a program would be bound to promote better understanding 
on the part of the teaching staff, better teacher-student relations, 
and curriculum improvement within the existing pattern. 

Determining the design of the curriculum. This step would in* 
elude both the design of general education and that of special- 
interest education. The staflF would be required to make decisions as 
to the six types of core program, presented and discussed fully in 
Chapter VI, which it wished to adopt arid determine the means of 
implementing the decision. The basic principles for determining the 
appropriate special-interest areas are presented in Chapter VII. 
Some such analysis as is made in that chapter might prove helpful 
in examining present special-interest activities and determining a 
policy for the future. 

Implementing the design of the curriculum. The nature of this 
step will depend of course upon the design decided upon. If some 
form of the subject-centered curriculum is adopted, its implementa- 
tion involves the utilization of the philosophy of the schqpl, the an- 
alysis of the needs, problems, and interests of students, and consid- 
eration of the demands of the culture as criteria for detefttlining the' 
subjects to be required of all^. ( general education), the elective pro- 
gram (special-interest education), and the scope and sequence of 
each subject. 

If a Type-Five Core program for general education and a special- 
interest area program is decided upon, problem areas will need to 
be established and resource units developed at least in the area of 
general education. The procedures for carrying out this step, are 
presented in Chapters VIII, XIV, and XV. 

Deciding upon a concept of classroom method. In a sense this 
step also involves the implementation of the established design of 
the curriculum. Actually it carries the curriculum into the classroom. 
The evolution of the modern concept of method and unit planning is 
presented in Chapter IX and is illustrated in Chapter XlII.' 

The modern concept of method also involves student participation 
in planning, executing, and judging learning activities. It is impor- 
tant that the teaching staff agree substantially upon a policy with 
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respect to this important aspect of the life of the school. Chapter X 
should be helpful at this point. 

Developing a program of evaluation. Throughout this volume 
the importance of evaluating the school program in terms of demo- 
cratic values and the purposes for which the school exists has been 
stressed. There are two types of continuous curriculum evaluation 
which the school should carry on: the overall evaluation of the cur- 
riculum, and the evaluation of outcomes in terms of behavior. 

The overall evaluation may be done quite informally or by the 
use of a checking device such as is presented earlier in this chapter.^* 
Such evaluations should be made periodically. 

The evaluation of learning in terms of beha\ ior is also an impor- 
tant aspect of curriculum development. This fact has been given 
some treatment in Chapter XIV in connection with the development 
of resource units. 

From the analysis of traits or characteristics of behavior of the 
democratic citizen should emerge some very important values which 
ought to be made the basis of an evaluation program. Such an 
analysis was made by the evaluation staff of the Eight-Year Study 
upon the basis of the objectives submitted by the “Thirty Schools.” 
This analysis then served as the basis of a program of evaluation- 
instrument development whieh broke new ground in this field. The 
following are the major categories: 

See also Cooperative Study of Second iry School Standards, Evaluative 
Criteria, 1950 Edition. Washiftgton, The American Council on Education, 1950. 
For evaluation of specific ciirncular programs see: Hujrh Donald Laughlin, 
“A Study of the Curriculum Development Program of the Secondary Simools 
of Garrett County, Maryland.” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Columbus, 
Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1951; Kenneth Wayne Findley, “Developing 
and Evaluating the Curriculum in the Maumee Secondary School.” Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1950; 
For controlled experiments to determine the effectiveness of core programs, see 
J. Wayne Wrightstone and George Forlano, “Evaluation of the Experience 
Curriculum at Midwood High School,” High Points, XXX, 35-42 (December, 
1948), and Bertis E. Capehart, Allen Hodges, and Norman Berdan, “An Ob- 
jective Evaluation of a Core Program,” School Review, LX, 84-89 (February, 
1952). For a general discussion of evaluation in the core, see Grace S. Wright, 
Core Curriculum Developmeni, Problems and Practices. Bulletin 1952, No. 5. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Ofiice of Education, 1952. 
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1. The development of effective methods of thinking 

2. The cultivation of effective work habits and study skills 

3. The inculcation of social attitudes 

4. The acquisition of a wide range of significant interests 

5. The development of increased appreciation of music, art, literature, 
and other aesthetic experiences 

6. The development of social sensitivity 

7. The development of better person-social adjustment 

8. The acquisition of important information 

9. The development of physical health 

10. The development of a consistent philosophy of life 

The staff then proceeded to break down these somewhat in- 
tangible goals into more specific components and to develop evalua- 
tion instruments for testing them.'® 

While very few instruments for evaluating these intangible but 
important goals are available, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the best curriculum-development program may bog down and 
become ineffective if the testing program is not consistenWwith the 
purposes or goals. The testing program, in a very real sense, deter- 
mines what is taught and learned. 

We have now completed a j;ather sketchy survey of the important 
steps which are necessary for a school to take in improving its cur- 
riculum. These steps are by no means sequential. Each school needs 
to determine its own organization and procedures. The analysis 
made in this chapter is intended only as suggestiv^e. 

Putting the new curriculum into operation. Obviously the cur- 
riculum of the school, interpreted as all of the learning activities 
which the school fosters for the purpose of achieving its goal^, is a 
living dynamic process which cannot ever be regarded as a finished 

Eugene R Smith, Ralph Tyler, et al. Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942, p. 18. By permission of The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

For an excellent discussion of these and other evaluation devices, sefe I. 
N. Thut and J. Raymond Gerberich, Foundations of Methods for 'Sdtondary 
Schools. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949, Chapter 14; Harold 
G. Shane, “A 1950 Census of Evaluation Practices,” Educatiorial Leaderdiip, 
Vni, 73-77 (Nov. 1950). In this same issue are excellent articles by Louis 
Raths, Dorothy Mudd, R. H. Ostrander, J. Wayne Wrightstone and Kenneth 
B. Henderson. 
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product. Changes need to be made gradually and thorou^y tested 
in terms of their effectiveness in promoting more effective learning. 
Thus the “new curriculum” is not something that is “installed” com- 
pletely at a given time; rather it is put into effect as decisions are 
made and as conditions as to staff and resources can be worked out. 
For example, if a core curriculum were decided upon it might be 
tried out in one or two grades and then gradually extended to the en- 
tire school as tested experience justified such extension. In other 
words, “the old house has to be used while the new one is being 
constructed," 

A FINAL WORD 

The foregoing discussion has presented a tentative program by 
means of which a school may reconstruct ics basic purposes and its 
curriculum. The proposal breaks sharply with traditional practices 
in the high school, which tend to ignore the problem of unity of 
purpose and to assume that the teacher’s principal job is to impart 
knowledge and develop the skills which are determined largely by 
the adopted textbook. Should schools undertake the difficult task 
of changing traditional practices and transforming themselves into 
laboratories for the study of the problems which beset youth in our 
confused society, and for designing an educational program which 
adequately meets their needr’ This volume is a plea that this should 
be done. If the high school is to become one of the d3mamic agencies 
by means of which our democratic society reconstructs itself, it 
must be done. That it can be done is evidenced by the growing 
number of schools that have been successful in working democrati- 
cally on the problem. 

Such living and working together under the guidance of a demo- 
cratic p hil osophy of education should have a thiee-fold effect. First, 
it should be the means of making the school an integral part of the 
life of the community instead of an institution apart from the vital 
currents of living. Second, it should transform the school into a place 
where students come to get help in the solving of their problems in- 
stead of a place where “lessons” are learned. Third, it should raise 
teaching to the level of a profession with unlimited possibilities for 
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personal growth instead of a more or less temporary job lo be car- 
ried out with little or no personal initiative or imagination. 

The high school has a distinctive role to play in the perpetuation 
and refinement of our democratic way of life. It has an excellent 
chance of success if it dedicates itself to this high purpose and pro- 
ceeds intelligently and courageously to the task of reorganizing itself 
to meet the challenge of the times. 
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The following is a selected list ‘ of films, filmstrips, and recordings 
that should prove helpful to prospective teachers and teachers in service. 
Following each listing, the chapters of this volume to which the theme 
is related are given in parentheses. 

FILMS (All are 16 mm) 

Broader Concept of Method: Part /, Developing Pupil Interest, 15 min., 
sd., b & w. 

Broader Concept of Method, Pari II^ Teacheis and Pupils Planning 
and Working Together, 18 min., sd., b & w. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Film Dept. 330 W. 42nd Street, New York. 

Emphasizes contrast between traditional and modern teaching pro- 
cedures. Clear presentation of technkjues of teacher-pupil planning. 
(Chapters IX-XIIl; XVI.) 

Democracy. 11 inin., sd., b & w. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
M^ilmette Avenue, Wilmetfc, Illinois. See Despotism also. 

Brief but practical definition ol democracy, (Chapters II, XVI.) 
Design of American Public Education, 14 min., sd., b & w., McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depv , 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Also available as a iilmslrip. 

An “assembly line” educational piocess is contrasted with a genuinely 
democratic, decentralized, local elected educational system that tailors 
its curriculum to community needs. (Chapters II, XVI.) 

Despotism. 10 min., sd., color or b & w. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. (Chapters II, XVI.) Com- 
panion film to Democracy listed ab )ve, interprets meaning of de- 
mocracy and its implications for school programs. 

* The author is indebted to Norman Woelfel, and Hazel Gibbony, of The 
Ohio State University, Teaching Aids Laboratory, for assistance in compiling 
these materials. For complete information about films and film strips consult 
the Educational Film Guide, and the FUm Strip Guide, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York, 
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Educational fsychoiogy Series. (Five Elms and five silent Bbastrlps), 
McOraw-Hill Book Company, Film Dept, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York. 

1. Importance of Coals, 19 min., sd., b & w. 

, 2, Motivating the Class, 19 min., sd., b & w. 

3. Individual Differences, 23 min., sd., b & w. 

4. Problem of Pupil Adjustment, Part I. “The Drop-Out: A Case 
Study.” 20 min., sd., b & w. 

5. Problem of Pupil Adjustment, Part II; “The Stay-In: A School 
Study.” 19 min., sd., b & w. 

(Chapters III, IV, IX-XIII, XVI.) 

How We Learn. 10 min., sd., b & w., Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Analyzes the process of learning and shows the two components: 
“readiness” and “materials.” (Chapter III.) 

Learning Through Co-operative Planning 18 min., sd., b & w. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Shows how an all-school project can contribute to the learning of so- 
called fundamental skills. (Chapters V, VI, IX, XIII, XVI.) 

Our Town Is Our Classroom. 21 min., sd., b & w., United Wodd Films, 
1445 Park Avenue, New Yoik 29, New York. ^ 

Produced by U. S. Army, originally for use in occupied areas. Shows 
the teaching of pupils in school about the government of their town. 
Instead of learning from booki^ they sit in on town council meetings, 
in court, and in meetings between citizens and officials. (Chapters 
V-VII, IX-XIII, XVI.) 

Preparation of Teachers. 21 min., sd., b & w., United World Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York, New York. * 

Prepared for U. S. Department of State Overseas programs/ Teacher 
education at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. How to 
understand children, provide for individual pupil differences, develop 
desirable personality traits in teachers. (Chapter XVI.) , 

School and The Community. 14 min., sd., b & w. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

The problem of the separation between many schools and their com- 
munity; the losses which both suffer thereby, and the benefits which 
both gain when they co-operate. (Chapter V.) , ' ' 

Social Change in a Democracy. 29 min., sd., b & w. United World' Films, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 

Prepared by U. S. Army, originally for use in occupied areas. Students 
in a social science class discuss the conditions which exist in a democ- 
racy and those which exist in a totalitarian state, and learn firsthand 
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how a problem in their own community, arising from a soda! change, 
is solved by law and assembly rather than by violence. (Chaptos U 
V-VIII.) 

We Plan Together. 21 min., sd., b & w. (Companion film to Learning 
Through Co-operative Planning.) Bureau of Publications, Teadierf 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. (Chapters V, 
VI, IX-XIII, XVI.) 

FILMSTRIPS 

A Core Curriculum Class in Action. 46 frames, b & w., silent with text. 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University, De- 
troit. 

Follows a typical ninth-grade core class from its first class meeting 
through various teacher-pupil-planned activities and the final evalua- 
tion of the work done. (Chapters VI, IX, XIII, XVI.) 

Making Teaching Effective. 40 frames, b & w., silent. The Ohio State 
University, Teaching Aids Laboratory, Columbus, Ohio. 

Excellent illustrations of sound educational practices. (Chapters IX- 
XIII.) 

Your Educational Philosophy— Does It Matter? b & w., silent, discussion 
guide. Wayne University, Detroit. (Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau.) 

Provides illustrations, as a basis for group discussion, of two different 
educational philosophies in action in the classroom and gives tangible 
ways in which to measure, and develop a personal educational phi- 
losophy. (Chapter II.) 

RECORDINGS 

Educational Growth Series. (microgroo\e, 33^^ rpm; Educational Record- 
ing Services, 5922 Abdnathy Drive, Los Angeles 45, California.) 

A series of thirty 40-45 minute discussions by educators on a variety 
of topics. All are more or less applicable to teacher education pro- 
grams. The following titles are particularly applicable to the material 
discussed in this volume. 

Order Number 

2. Personality Development in the Classroom, Louis P. Thorpe. (Chap- 
ter IV.) 

3. Teacher-PupU Planning Technufues, Harry H. Giles. (Chapters X, 
XIII.) 

7. The High School Curriculum for Life Adjustment, Harl R. Douglass. 
(Chapters VI, XII.) 
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10. Understanding Education, Parents, and Self, Myron S. Olson. (Chap- 
ters I, XVL) 

11. Providing for Individual Differences in the Classroom, William C. 
Trow. (Chapter IX.) 

12. The Teacher and Public Relations, Irving R. Melbo. (Chapter XVI.) 

15. Let Us Make a Study of Study, William H. Burton. (Chapter XIII.) 

19. Developing a Core Program in the High School, Harold Alberty. 

(Chapters VI, XVI.) 

21. Guidance in Modern Schools, Shirley A. 'Hamrin. (Chapter XI.) 

22. The Improvement of Teaching Through Audio-Visual Materials, 
Edgar Dale and James D. Finn. (Chapters V, IX, XIII.) 

23. A Reply to the Attacks on Our Schools, Louis Kaplan. (Chapter I.) 

25. The Effective Junior High School, Myron S. Olson. (Chapter VI.) 

26. Improving the Services of Extraclass Activities, J. Lloyd Thump. 
(Chapter VII.) 

28. Principles of Teaching and Learning on the Secondary School Level, 
Hugh M. Shafer. (Chapter III, IX-XIII, XVI.) 

29. The Use of Group Dynamics in Classroom Teaching, Willard B. 
Spalding. (Chapters IX, X, XIII, XVI.) 

William H Kilpatrick Birthday Records (microgroove, 33'/^ rpm* Set (\f 
6 records; Alpark Educational Records, Inc., Pelham, New ¥ork) ; 
Recordings of discussions between Dr. Kilpatrick and other educational 
leaders on such to|)ics as ‘*The^ World Situation,” “Civilization and the 
Good Life,” “Personal Characteristics Necessary to Civilization and the 
Good Life,” “The Educative Piocess,” “William II. Kilpatrick Discusses 
Civilization and the Gooil Life with a Group of Children,” and “Whal*s 
on My Mind” by Dr. Kilpatrick with John Dewey and John L. Childs. 
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Adolescence, discussion of, 86-119, in 
relation to the high-school period, 
86-87 

Adolescent behavior, basis of, 87-90 
Adolescent development, trends in, 
107-119 

Adolescent needs, concept of, 90-105, 
definition of, 93-95; classification of, 
95-105. 

Adolescent problems, concept of, 105- 
107. 

Aikin, Wilford, 15, 23, 252, 284 
Albright, Norma, 185 
Allport, Gordon, 82 
American Council on Education, 496 
Anderson, G. Lesiter, 02 
Anderson, Vernon E., 50, 152, 327 
Ansinan, K. J , 183 
Armstrong, W. Earl, 22. 

Audio-visual malenals, films, film- 
strips, and rcc'ordings, 551-554. See 
also Chapters XIII, XV 

Bagley, William C., 149 
Bainbridge, John, 20 
Bass Junior High School, Ailanla, Ga , 
336 

Battle Creek, Mich., 12 
Beale, Howard, 349 
Bell, Howard, 4, 89 
Benjamin, Harold, 302, 528 
Bcnne, Kenneth, 78 
Berdan, Norman, 543 
Berkson, I. B., 540 
Billett, Roy O., 282-283 
Bloomington, Illinois Public Schools, 
15 

Bios, Peter, 288 
Bobbitt, Franklin, 234-236 
Bode, Boyd H., 61, £52, 284, 349 
Bossing, Nelson, 190 


Bostwuk, Prudence, 180 
Bradford, Leland, 291 
Brameld, Theodoie, 35, 540 
Biandon, George Louis, 236 
Brandt, Joseph A , 527 
BnggA, Thomas H , 8, 146, 524 
Bnuv, William, 11, 52, 68, 73, 83 
Burk, Frederic, 273 

Campbell, Doak S., 239 
Capehart, B(‘rtis E , 543 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 33, 43 
Carr, llarvcv, 65 

Caswell HoHis L , 14, 238, 251, 289, 
305, 307 

Chamberlin, Dean, 23, 285 
Charters, W. W., 236 
Chiara, Clara Rosalie, 523 
Chisholm, Leslie L., 323-324 
Citizens' Commission, 20 
Citizenship Education Study, 53 
Cole, LdWTenc*c, 11, 52, 68, 73, 83 
Collings, Ellsworth, 141, 270-272 
C^'mmission on Human Relations, 99- 
100, 288-289 

Commission on Relation of School and 
College, 423 

Commission on the Secondary-School 
Curriculum, 93-252, 287-288 
Conrad, Lawrence, 93 
Controversial issues in the classroom, 
gf'neral discussion of, 340-365; 
ii<.‘finition of, 340-341; role of, in 
teaching, 344-345; illustrations of, 
341-344; criteria for selection ,of, 
345-347; blocks to dealing with, 
347-350; principles for discussion 
of 350-365, policy for handling, 
356-360 

Coon, Herbert, 16 
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Core programs, general discussion and 
analysis of, 169-191; defined, 167- 
168; based upon separate subjects, 
169-170; based upon correlation, 
171-174; based upon fusion of sub- 
jects, 174-177; based upon adoles- 
cent needs and problems, 177-191; 
relation to other aspects of the cur- 
riculum, 191-192; initiation of, 191- 
192; relation of guidance to, 192; 
staffing of, 192-193; extent of, 193- 
194; common characteristics of, 
194-195 

Counts, George S., 3, 37 
Craiy, Ryland W., 430 
Curriculum reorganization, building 
program to facuitate, 11-13; role of 
teasers in, 16-17; role of students 
in, 16-17; role of administrators in, 
17-19; role of laymen in, 19, role 
of teacher-education institutions in, 
20-22; influence of college entrance 
requirements upon, 22-24. See also 
High-school education 
Curriculum reorganization program for 
a school, 521-546; general pnnci- 
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a philosophy, 536-540; studying the 
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ing design, 542; deciding upon 
methodology, 542; developing eval- 
uation program, 543-544; putting 
new program into operation, 544- 
545 

Cushman, C. Leslie, 22 

Dalton Plan, 10, 273 
Davis, Helen E., 22 
DeLima, Agnes, 141 
Democracy, characteristics of, 1-2; 
meaxiing of, 37-41; implications of, 
41-45 

Democratic discussion, general setting 
of and basic principles of, 350-360. 
See also Controversial issues, and 
Student participation 
Democratic values, relation of psy- 
chology to, 59-60. See also Learn- 
ing 


Developmental tasks, concept of, 101- 
103 

Dewey, John, 73-77, 135, 138-139, 
151, 252, 268, 272, 274 
Dewey School program, description 
of, 268 

Dimock, Hedley, 87 
Dimond, Stanley, 53 
Discipline, old vs. new concept of, 
300-302 

Doane, Donald C., 91 
Douglass, Harl R., 9 
DuQiemin, Roderic, 205 

Eckert, R. E., 4 

Educational philosophy^ meaning of, 
31-32; source of, 35-37 
Educational Policies Commission, 34, 
101, 290-291 
Edwards, Allen L., 59 
Edwards, Anna C., 268 
Eight-Year Study, 15, 172, 284- 

287 

Elizabeth, New Jersey Public Schools, 
341, 356-360 ♦ 

Ellieott City, Maryland High School, 
369 ** 

Enckson, Clifford E., 323 
Eurich, Alvin, 271 

Evaluation, general discussion of, 543- 
545; in unit teaching, 377-376, 391- 
393, 408-411, 492-512; a check list 
for schools, 529-536 
Evaluative Criteria, 543 
Evans, Lewis, 205, 217 
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Farley, Belmont, 20 

Farquear, Lucile J., 239, 240, 246 

Faunce, Roland, 190 

Fedder, Ruth, 327 

Findley, Kenneth Wayne, 543 

Forlano, George, 543 

Formal discipline, theory of, 61-62 

Fraser, Morvat G., 22 

Frederick, O. I., 239, 240, 246 
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Garrett County, Maryland Public 
Schools, 183^184 
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of, 159-195; in relation to voca- 
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